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JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two incidents widely differ- 
ent in character, yet bound 
together by results, marked 
the night of January the 23rd. 
On that night the blackest fog 
within a four years’ memory 
fell upon certain portions of 
London; and also on that night 
came the first announcement of 
the border risings against the 
Persian Government in the 
province of Khorasan — the 
announcement that, speculated 
upon, even smiled at, at the 
time, assumed such significance 
in the light of after-events. 

At eight o'clock the news 
began to spread through the 
House of Commons; but at 
nine men in the inner lobbies 
were gossiping, not so much 
upon how far Russia, while 
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ostensibly upholding the Shah, 
had pulled the strings by which 
the insurgents danced, as upon 
the manner in which ‘The St 
George’s Gazette’— the Tory 
evening newspaper—had seized 
upon the incident and practi- 
cally shaken it in the faces of 
the Government. 

More than once, Lakeley— 
the owner and editor of ‘The 
St George’s’—had stepped out 
of the decorous circle of tradi- 
tion and taken a plunge into 
modern journalism; but to- 
night he essayed deeper waters 
than before, and under an al- 
most sensational heading de- 
clared that in this apparently 
innocent border rising we had 
less an outcome of mere race 
antagonism than a first faint 
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index of a long-cherished Rus- 
sian scheme, that was growing 
to a gradual maturity under 
the “drift”’ policy of the pres- 
ent British Government. 

The effect produced by this 
pronouncement, if strong, was 
varied. Members of the Op- 
position saw, or thought they 
saw, a reflection of it in the 
exaggerated unconcern on the 
Ministerial benches; and the 


Government had an uneasy 


sense that behind the newly 
kindled interest on the other 
side of the House lay some mys- 
terious scenting of battle from 
afar off. But though these im- 
pressions ran like electricity 
through the atmosphere, noth- 
ing tangible marked their pass- 
age, and the ordinary business 
of the House proceeded until 
half-past eleven, when an ad- 
journment was moved. 

The first man to hurry from 
his place was John Chilcote, 
member for East Wark. He 
walked out of the House quick- 
ly, with the half-furtive quick- 
ness that marks a self-absorbed 
man, and as he passed the 
policeman standing  stolidly 
under the arched doorway of 
the big courtyard he swerved 
a little as if startled out of his 
thoughts. He realised his 
swerve almost before it was 
accomplished, and pulled him- 
self together with nervous irrit- 
ability. 

“Foggy night, constable!” 
he said with elaborate careless- 
ness. 

“Foggy night, sir, and thick- 
ening up west,” responded the 
man. 

“ Ah, indeed!” Chilcote’s 


answer was vague. The con- 





stable’s cheery voice jarred on 
him, and for the second time 
he was conscious of a senseless 
irritation. Without a further 
glance at the man he stepped 
out into the courtyard and 
turned towards the main gate. 

At the gateway two cab- 
lamps showed through the 
mist of shifting fog like the 
eyes of a great cat, and the 
familiar “ Hansom, sir?” came 
to him indistinctly. 

He paused by force of cus- 
tom and, stepping forward, 
had almost touched the open 
door when a new impulse 
caused him to draw back. 

“No,” he said hurriedly. 
“No; Dll walk.” 

The cabman muttered, lashed 
his horse, and with a clatter 
of hoofs and harness wheeled 
away, while Chilcote, still with 
uncertain hastiness, crossed the 
road in the direction of White- 
hall. 

About the Abbey the fog had 
partially lifted, and in the railed 
garden that faces the Houses 
of Parliament the statues were 
visible in a spectral way. But 
Chilcote’s glance was unstable 
and indifferent ; he skirted the 
railings heedlessly, and crossing 
the road with the speed of long 
familiarity, gained Whitehall 
on the left-hand side. 

There, the fog had dropped, 
and to any one looking upward 
towards Trafalgar Square, it 
would have seemed that the 
chain of lamps extended little 
farther than the Horse Guards, 
and that beyond lay a void. 

Unconscious of this capricious 
alternation between darkness 
and light, Chilcote continued 
his course. To a close observer 
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the manner of his going had 
both interest and suggestion, 
for though he walked on, ap- 
parently self-engrossed, yet at 
every trivial touch or sound 
he started, like a man whose 
nervous system is painfully 
over-strung. 

Maintaining his haste, he 
went deliberately forward, ob- 
livious of the fact that at 
each step the curtain of dark- 
ness about him became closer, 
damper, more tangible; that 
each second the passers - by 
jostled each other with greater 
frequency, while the scraps of 
conversation that reached him 
became more dubious and in- 
distinct. Then abruptly, with 
a sudden realisation of what 
had happened, he stood quite 
still. Without anticipation or 


preparation he had walked full 
into the thickness of the fog— 


a thickness so dense that, as 
by an enchanter’s wand, the 
shadowy figures of a moment 
before melted, and the street 
lamps were sucked up into 
the night. 

His first feeling was a sense 
of panic at the sudden isolation, 
his second a thrill of nervous 
apprehension at the oblivion 
that had allowed him to be so 
entrapped. The second feel- 
ing outweighed the first. He 
moved forward, then paused 
again, uncertain of himself. 
Finally, with the conscious- 
ness that inaction was unbear- 
able, he moved on once more— 
his eyes wide open, one hand 
thrust out as a protection and 
guide. 

The fog had closed in be- 
hind as heavily as in front, 
shutting off all possibility of 
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retreat; all about him in 
the darkness was a confusion 
of voices—cheerful, uncertain, 
alarmed, or angry; now and 
then a sleeve brushed his or a 
hand touched him tentatively. 
It was a strange moment—a 
moment of possibilities, to which 
the crunching wheels, the oaths 
and laughter from the blocked 
traffic of the roadway, made a 
continuous accompaniment. 

Keeping well to the left, 
he still beat on: there was 
a persistence in his movements 
that almost amounted to fear 
—a fear born of the solitude 
filled with innumerable sounds. 
For a space he groped about 
him without result, then his 
fingers touched the cold surface 
of a shuttered shop-front and a 
thrill of reassurance passed 
through him. With renewed 
haste, and clinging to his land- 
mark as a blind man might, he 
started forward with fresh im- 
petus. 

For a dozen paces he moved 
rapidly and unevenly, then the 
inevitable occurred. He col- 
lided with a man coming in the 
opposite direction. 

The shock was abrupt. Both 
men swore simultaneously, then 
both laughed. The whole thing 
was casual, but Chilcote was 
in that state of mind when 
even the commonplace becomes 
abnormal. The other man’s ex- 
clamation, the other man’s 
laugh, struck on his nerves; 
coming out of the darkness, 
they sounded like an echo of 
his own. 

Yet nine out of every ten men 
in London, given the same social 
position and the same educa- 
tion, might reasonably be ex- 
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pected to express annoyance or 
amusement in the same manner, 
possibly in the same tone of 
voice ; and Chilcote remembered 
this almost at the moment of 
his nervous jar. 

“ Beastly fog!” he said aloud. 
“T’m trying to get to Grosvenor 
Square, but the chances seem 
rather small.” 

The other laughed again, and 
again the laugh upset Chilcote. 
He wondered uncomfortably if 
he was becoming a prey to 
illusions. But the stranger 
spoke before the question had 
solved itself. 

“T’m afraid they are small,” 
he said. ‘It would almost be 
hard to find one’s way to the 
devil on a night like this.” 

Chilcote made a murmur of 
amusement and drew _ back 
against the shop-front. 

“Yes. We can see now 
where the blind man scores in 
the matter of salvation,” he 
said. ‘This is almost a repe- 
tition of the fog of six years 
ago. Were you out in that?” 
It was a habit of his to jump 
from one sentence to another— 
a habit that had grown upon 
him of late. 

“No.” The stranger had also 
groped his way towards the 
shop. “No; I was out of Eng- 
land six years ago.” 

“You were lucky.” Chilcote 
turned up the collar of his coat. 
“That was an atrocious fog—as 
black as this one but more 
general. I remember it well. 
It was the night Lexington 
made his great sugar speech. 
Some of us were found on Lam- 
beth Bridge at three in the 
morning, having left the House 
at twelve.” 





Chilcote seldom indulged in 
reminiscences, but this conver- 
sation with an unseen com- 
panion was more like a soliloquy 
than a dialogue. He was al- 
most surprised into an exclam- 
ation when the other caught 
up his words. 

“Ah! The sugar speech!” 
he said. ‘Odd that I should 
have been looking it up only 
yesterday. What a magnifi- 
cent dressing up of a dry 
subject it was. What a career 
Lexington promised in those 
days.” 

Chilcote changed his position. 

‘You are interested in the 
muddle down at Westminster?” 
he asked sarcastically. 

“TJ?” It was the turn 
of the other to draw back. 
“Oh, I read my newspaper 
with the other five million, 
that is al]. I am an outsider.” 
His voice sounded curt; the 
warmth that admiration had 
brought into it was frozen. 

‘An outsider!” Chilcote re- 
peated. ‘“‘What an enviable 
word !” 

“ Possibly—to those who are 
well inside the ring. But let 
us go back to Lexington. What 
a pinnacle the man reached— 
and what a drop he had! It 
has always seemed to me an 
extraordinary instance of the 
human leaven running through 
us all.” He paused thought- 
fully; then again his voice 
sounded through the darkness. 
“What was the real cause 
of his collapse?” he asked 
suddenly. ‘“ Was it drugs or 
drink? I have often wished 
to get at the truth.” 

Again Chilcote changed his 
attitude. 
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“Ts truth ever worth getting 
at?” he asked irrelevantly. 

“In the case of a public man 
—yes.” The stranger inter- 
posed quickly. ‘He exchanges 
his privacy for the interest 
of the masses. If he gives 
the masses the details of his 
success, why not the details of 
his failure? Was it drink that 
sucked him under?” 

“No.” Chilcote’s response 
came after a pause. 

“Drugs?” 

Again Chilcote hesitated. 
And at the moment of his hesi- 
tation a woman brushed past 
him, laughing  boisterously. 
The sound jarred him. 

“Was it drugs?” the stranger 
went on easily. “I have al- 
ways had a theory that it 


“Yes. It was opium.” The 
answer came before Chilcote 
had realised it. The woman’s 
laugh and the stranger’s quiet 
persistence had contrived to 
draw it from him. Instantly 
he had spoken he looked about 
him quickly, like one who has 
for a moment forgotten a neces- 
sary vigilance. 

There was silence while the 
other thought over the in- 
formation just given him. 
Then he spoke again, with a 
new touch of vehemence. 

“So I imagined,” he said, 
“though, on my _ soul, I 
scarcely credited it. To have 
gained so much—and to have 
thrown it away for a common 
vice!” He made an exclama- 
tion of disgust. 

Chilcote gave an unsteady 
laugh. “You judge hardly,” 
he said. 

The other repeated his sound 
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of contempt. ‘“Justly so. No 
man has the right to squander 
what another would give his 
soul for. It lessens the general 
respect for power.” 

“You are a _ believer in 
power?” Chilcote’s tone was 
sarcastic, but the sarcasm 
sounded thin. 

“Yes. All power is the out- 
come of individuality—either 
past or present. I find no 
sentiment for the man who 
plays with it.” 

The quiet contempt of the 
tone stung Chilcote. 

“Do youimaginethat Lexing- 
ton made no fight?” he asked 
impulsively. “Can’t you picture 
the man’s struggle, while that 
which had been slave gradually 
became master?” He stopped 
to take breath, and in the cold 
pause that followed it seemed 
to him that the other made a 
murmur of incredulity. 

“Perhaps you think of opium 
as a pleasure?” he added. 
“Think of it instead as a 
tyrant—that tortures the mind 
if held to, and the body if cast 
off.” Urged by the darkness 
and by the silence of his com- 
panion, the rein of his speech 
had loosened. In that moment 
he was not Chilcote the member 
for East Wark, whose moods 
and silences were proverbial, 
but Chileote the man, whose 
mind craved the relief of 
speech. 

“You talk as the world talks 
—out of ignorance and self- 
righteousness,” he went on. 
‘“‘ Before you condemn Lexing- 
ton you should put yourself in 
his place——” 

“As you do?” 
laughed. 


The other 

































































Unsuspecting and _inoffen- 
sive as the laugh was, it 
startled Chilcote. With a 
sudden alarm he pulled him- 
self up. 

“T—_?”” He tried to echo 
the laugh, but the attempt fell 
flat. “Oh, I merely speak 
from—from De Quincey. But 
I believe this fog is shifting—I 
really believe it is shifting. Can 
you oblige me with a light? I 
had almost forgotten that a 
man may smoke even though 
he has been deprived of sight.” 
He spoke fast and disjointedly. 
He was overwhelmed by the 
idea that he had let himself go, 
and possessed by the wish to 
obliterate the consequences. 
As he talked he fumbled for 
his cigarette-case. His head 
was bent as he searched for 
it nervously. Without look- 
ing up he was conscious that 
the cloud of fog that held him 
prisoner was lifting, rolling 
away, closing back again, pre- 
paratory to final disappearance. 
Having found the case, he put 
a cigarette between his lips and 
raised his head at the moment 
that the stranger drew a match 
across his box. 

For a second each stared 
blankly at the other’s face, 
suddenly made visible by the 
lifting of the fog. The match 
in the stranger’s hand burned 
down till it scorched his fin- 
gers, and, feeling the pain, he 
laughed and let it drop. 

“Of all odd things——” he 
said. Then he broke off. The 
circumstance was too novel for 
ordinary remark. 

By one of those rare occur- 
rences — those chances that 
seem too wild for real life and 
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yet belong to no other sphere 
—the two faces so strangely 
hidden and so strangely re- 
vealed were identical feature for 
feature. It seemed to each man 
that he looked, not at the face 
of another, but at his own face 
reflected in a flawless looking- 
glass. 

Of the two, the stranger was 
the first to regain self-posses- 
sion. Seeing Chilcote’s _be- 
wilderment, he came to his 
rescue with brusque tactful- 
ness. 

“The position is decidedly 
odd,” he said. ‘ But, after all, 
why should we be so surprised? 
Nature can’t be eternally 
original; she must dry up 
sometimes, and when she gets 
a good model why shouldn’t she 
use it twice?” He drew back, 
surveying Chilcote whimsically. 
“But, pardon me, you are still 
waiting for the light!” 

Chilcote held the cigarette 
between his lips. The paper 
had become dry, and he moist- 
ened it as he leant towards 
his companion. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said ; 
“T’m rather—rather unstrung 
to-night, and this thing gave 
me a jar. To be candid, my 
imagination took head in the 
fog. I got to fancy I was 
talking to myself——” 

“And pulled up to find the 
fancy real?” The stranger 
smiled. 

“Yes; something like that.” 

Both were silent for a mo- 
ment. Chilcote pulled hard at 
his cigarette, then remember- 
ing his obligation, he turned 
quickly to the other. 

‘““Won’t you smoke?” he 


asked. 
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The stranger accepted a 
cigarette from the case held 
out to him; and as he did so 
the extraordinary likeness to 
himself struck Chilcote with 
added force. Involuntarily he 
put out his hand and touched 
the other’s arm. 

“It’s my nerves!” he said 
again in explanation. “They 
make me want to feel that 
you are substantial. Nerves 
play such beastly tricks!” He 
laughed awkwardly. 

The other glanced up. His 
expression on the moment was 
slightly surprised, slightly con- 
temptuous, but he changed it 
instantly to conventional inter- 
est. “Iam afraid I am not an 
authority on nerves,” he said. 

But Chilcote was preoccu- 
pied. His thoughts had turned 
into another channel. 

“How old are you?” he 


asked suddenly. A curiosity 
that ran into odd and irrele- 
vant channels was character- 
istic of him. 

The other did not answer 


immediately. ‘My age?” he 
said at last slowly. ‘Oh, I 
believe I shall be thirty-six to- 
morrow—to be quite accurate.” 

Chilcote lifted his head 
quickly. 

“ Why do you use that tone?” 
he asked. ‘I am six months 
older than you, and I only wish 
it was six years. Six years 
nearer oblivion r 

Again a slight expression of 
contempt crossed the other’s 
eyes. ‘“Qblivion?” he said. 
“Where are your ambitions?” 

“They don’t exist.” 

“Don’t exist? Yet you voice 
your country? I concluded that 
much in the fog.” 
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Chilcote laughed sarcastic- 
ally. 

“When one has voiced one’s 
country for six years one gets 
hoarse—it’s a natural conse- 
quence.” 

The other smiled. “ Ah, dis- 
content!” hesaid. “The modern 
canker. But I must be get- 
ting under way. Good night! 
Shall we shake hands — to 
prove that we are genuinely 
material ?” 

Chilcote had been standing 
unusually still, following the 
stranger’s words—caught by 
his self-reliance and impressed 
by his personality. Now, as he 
ceased to speak, he moved 
quickly forward, impelled by a 
nervous curiosity. 

“Why should we just hail 
each other and pass—like the 
proverbial ships?” he said im- 
pulsively. “If Nature was 
careless enough to let the re- 
production meet the original, 
she must abide the conse- 
quences.” 

The other laughed, but his 
laugh was short. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know. Our roads lie differently. 
You would get nothing out of 
me, and I——” He stopped, 
and again laughed shortly. 
“No,” he said; “I’d be content 
to pass, if 1 were you. The 
unsuccessful man is seldom a 
profitable study, Shall we say 
good night ?” 

He took Chilcote’s hand for 
an instant; then crossing the 
footpath he passed into the 
roadway towards the Strand. 

It was done in a moment; 
but with his going a sense of 
loss fell upon Chilcote. He 
stood for a space, newly con- 
scious of the unfamiliar faces 
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and unfamiliar voices in the 
stream of passers-by ; then, sud- 
denly mastered by an impulse, 
he wheeled rapidly, and darted 
after the tall lean figure so 
ridiculously like his own. 

Half-way across Trafalgar 
Square he overtook the stran- 
ger. He had paused on one of 
the small stone islands that 
break the current of traffic, 
and was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to cross the street. In 
the glare of light from the 
lamp above his head, Chilcote 
saw for the first time that, 
under a remarkable neatness 
of appearance, his clothes were 
well worn — almost shabby. 
The discovery struck him with 
something stronger than sur- 
prise. The idea of poverty 
seemed incongruous in connec- 
tion with the reliance, the 
reserve, the personality of the 
man. With a certain embar- 
rassed haste he stepped for- 
ward and touched his arm. 

‘Look here,” he said, as the 
other turned quietly. “I have 
followed you to exchange cards. 
It can’t injure either of us, and 
I—I have a wish to know my 
other self.” He laughed nerv- 
ously as he drew out his card- 
case. 

The stranger watched him 
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in silence. There was the 
same faint contempt, but also 
there was a reluctant interest 
in his glance, as it passed from 
the fingers fumbling with the 
case to the pale face with the 
set jaw, straight mouth, and 
level eyebrows drawn low over 
the grey eyes. When at last 
the card was held out to him, 
he took it without remark, and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

Chilcote looked at 
eagerly. ‘“ Now the 
change?” he said. 

For a second the stranger 
did not respond. Then almost 
unexpectedly he smiled. 

“ After al, if it amuses you 
——”"he said. And searching 
in his waistcoat-pocket, he drew 
out the required card. 

“Tt will leave you quite un- 
enlightened,” he added. ‘The 
name of a failure never spells 
anything.” With another smile, 
partly amused, partly ironical, 
he stepped from the little island 
and disappeared into the throng 
of traffic. 

Chilcote stood for an instant 
gazing at the point where he 
had vanished ; then turning to 
the lamp, he lifted the card 
and read the name it bore: 
“Mr John Loder, 13 Clifford’s 
Inn.” 


him 
ex- 


CHAPTER II. 


On the morning following 
the night of fog Chilcote woke 
at nine. He woke at _ the 
moment that his man Allsopp 
tiptoed across the room and 
laid the salver with his early 
cup of tea on the table beside 
his bed. 


For several seconds he lay 
with his eyes shut; the effort 
of opening them on a fresh day 
—the intimate certainty of 
what he would see when he did 
open them—seemed to weight 
his lids. The heavy half-closed 
curtains, the blinds severely 
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drawn, the great room with its 
splendid furniture, its sober 
colouring, its scent of damp 
London winter; above all 
Allsopp,—-silent, respectful, and 
respectable, — were things to 
dread. 

A full minute passed while 
he still feigned sleep. He 
heard Allsopp stir discreetly, 
then the inevitable information 
broke the silence. 

“ Nine o’clock, sir!” 

He opened his eyes, mur- 
mured something, then let his 
eyelids close again. 

The man moved to the win- 
dow, quietly pulled back the 
curtains, and half drew the 
blind. 

“Better night, sir, I hope?” 
he ventured softly. 

Chilcote had drawn the bed- 
clothes over his face to screen 
himself from the daylight, 


murky though it was. 
“‘Yes,” he responded. “Those 


beastly nightmares didn’t 
trouble me for once.” He 
shivered a little as at some 
recollection. “But don’t talk 
—don’t remind me of them. I 
hate a man who has no origin- 
ality.” He spoke sharply. At 
times he showed an almost 
childish irritation over trivial 
things. 

Allsopp took the remark in 
silence. Crossing the wide 
room, he began to lay out his 
master’s clothes. The action 
affected Chilcote to fresh an- 
noyance, 

“ Confound it!” he said, “I’m 
sick of that routine. I can see 
you laying out my winding- 
sheet on the day of my burial. 
Leave those things. Come back 
in half an hour,” 
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Allsopp allowed himself one 
glance at his master’s figure 
huddled in the great bed, then 
laying aside the coat that he 
was holding, he moved to the 
door. With his fingers on the 
handle he paused. 

‘Will you breakfast in your 
own room, sir—or down- 
stairs?” 

Chilcote drew the clothes 
more tightly round his should- 
ers. “Oh,anywhere—nowhere,” 
he said. “I don’t care.” 

Allsopp softly withdrew. 

Left to himself, Chilcote sat 
up in bed and lifted the salver 
to hisknees. The sudden move- 
ment jarred him physically: he 
drew a handkerchief from under 
the pillow and wiped his fore- 
head ; then he held his hand to 
the light and studied it. The 
hand looked sallow and un- 
steady. With a nervous ges- 
ture he thrust the salver back 
upon the table and slid out of 
bed. 

Moving hastily across the 
room, he stopped before one of 
the tall wardrobes and swung 
the door open; then, after a 
furtive glance round the room, 
he thrust his hand into the 
recesses of a shelf. The thing 
he sought was evidently not 
hard to find, for almost at once 
he withdrew his hand and 
moved from the wardrobe to 
a table beside the fireplace, 
carrying a small unlabelled 
bottle filled with white tabloids. 

On the table was a decanter, 
a syphon, and a water-jug. 
Mixing some whisky, he un- 
corked the bottle he was carry- 
ing, glanced apprehensively to- 
wards the door, and then with 
a very nervous hand dropped 
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the necessary number of tabloids 
into the glass. 

While the tabloids were dis- 
solving he stood with his hand 
on the table and his eyes fixed 
on the floor, evidently restrain- 
ing his impatience. Instantly 
they had disappeared he seized 
the glass and drained it at a 
draught. A moment later he 
replaced the bottle in the ward- 
robe and, shivering slightly in 
the raw air, slipped back into 
bed. 

When Allsopp returned he 
was sitting up supported by 
his pillows, a cigarette between 
his lips, the teacup standing 
empty on the salver. The 
nervous irritability had gone 
from his manner. He no 
longer moved jerkily, his eyes 
looked brighter, his pale skin 
more healthy. 

“Ah, Allsopp,” he said, 
“there are some moments in 
life after all. It isn’t all blank 
wall.” 

“TI ordered breakfast in the 
small morning-room, sir,” said 
Allsopp, without a change of 
expression. 


Chilcote breakfasted at ten. 
His appetite, always fickle, was 
particularly uncertain in the 
early hours. He helped him- 
self to some fish, but sent away 
his plate untouched; then, 
having drunk two cups of tea, 
he pushed back his chair, lighted 
a fresh cigarette, and shook out 
the morning’s newspaper. 

Twice he shook it out and 
twice turned it, but the reluct- 
ance to fix his mind upon it 
made him dally. The effect of 
the morphia tabloids was still 


apparent in the greater steadi- 
ness of his hand and eye—the 
regained quiet of his suscepti- 
bilities; but the respite was 
temporary and lethargic. The 
early days—the days of six years 
ago, when these tabloids meant 
an even sweep of thought, lu- 
cidity of brain, a balance of 
judgment in thought and effort 
—were days of the past. As 
he had said of Lexington and 
his vice, the slave had become 
master. 

As he folded the paper ina 
last attempt at interest the 
door opened, and his secretary 
came a step or two into the 
room. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. 
“Forgive me for being so un- 
timely.” 

He was a fresh - mannered, 
bright -eyed boy of twenty- 
three. His breezy alertness, 
his deference—as to a man 
who had attained what he 
aspired to—amused and de- 
pressed Chilcote by turns. 

“Good morning, Blessing- 
ton,” he said. “What is it 
now?” He sighed through 
habit, and putting up his hand, 
warded off a ray of sun that 
had forced itself through the 
misty atmosphere as if by mis- 
take. 

The boy smiled. “It’s that 
business of the Wark timber 
contract, sir,” he said. “You 
promised you'd look into it to- 
day ; you know you've shelved 
it for a week already, and Craig, 
Burnage, are rather clamouring 
for an answer.” He moved 
forward and laid the papers 
he was carrying on the table 
beside Chilcote. ‘I’m sorry to 
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be such a nuisance,” he added ; 
“JT hope your nerves aren’t 
worrying you to-day?” 

Chilcote was toying with the 
papers. At the word nerves he 
glanced up suspiciously. But 
Blessington’s ingenuous face 
satisfied him. 

“No,” he said. “I settled 
my nerves last night with— 
with a bromide. I knew that 
fog would upset me unless I 
took precautions.” 

“T’m glad of that, sir— 
though I’d avoid bromides. 
Bad habit to set up. But this 
Wark business—I’d like to get 
it under way, if you have no 
objection.” 

Chileote passed his fingers 
over the papers. ‘“ Were you 
out in that fog last night, 
Blessington ? ” 


“No, sir. I supped with 


some people at the Savoy, and 


we just missed it. 
partial, I believe.” 

‘So I believe.” 

Blessington put his hand to 
his neat tie and pulled it. He 
was extremely polite, but he 
had an inordinate sense of 
duty. 

“Forgive me, sir,” he said; 
“but about that contract—lI 
know I’m a frightful bore.” 

“Oh, the contract!” Chil- 
cote looked about him absently. 
“By the way, did you see any- 
thing of my wife yesterday? 
What did she do last night?” 

“Mrs Chilcote gave me some 
tea yesterday afternoon. She 
told me she was dining at 
Lady Sabinet’s, and looking 
in at one or two places later 
on.” He eyed his papers and 
Chilcote’s listless hand. 


It was very 
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Chilcote smiled satirically. 
“Eve is very true to society,’ 
he said. “I couldn’t dine at the 
Sabinets’ if it was to make me 
Premier. They have a butler 
who is an institution—a sort of 
heirloom in the family. He is 
fat, and breathes audibly. Last 
time I lunched there he haunted 
me for a whole night.” 

Blessington laughed gaily. 
“Mrs Chilcote doesn’t see 
ghosts, sir,” he said; “but if 
I may suggest——” 

Chilcote tapped his fingers 
on the table. 

“No. Eve doesn’t see ghosts. 
We rather miss sympathy 
there.” 

Blessington governed his im- 
patience. He stood still for 
some seconds, then glanced 
down at his pointed boots. 

“Tf you will be lenient to my 
persistency, sir, I would like to 
remind you——” 

Chilcote lifted his head with 
a flash of irritability. 

“Confound it, Blessington !” 
he exclaimed, “am I never to 
be left in peace? Am I never 
to sit down to a meal with- 
out having work thrust upon 
me? Work—work — perpetu- 
ally work! I have heard no 
other word in the last six years. 
I declare there are times——” 
he rose suddenly from his seat 
and turned to the window. 
“There are times when I feel 
that for sixpence I’d chuck 
it all—the whole beastly 
round——” 

Startled by his vehemence, 
Blessington wheeled towards 
him. 

“Not your political career, 
sir?” 
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There was a moment in which 
Chilcote hesitated, a moment 
in which the desire that had 
filled his mind for months rose 
to his lips, and hung there; 
then the question, the incred- 
ulity in Blessington’s face, 
chilled it, and it fell back into 
silence. 

“T—I didn’t say that,” he 
murmured. “You young men 
jump to conclusions, Blessing- 
ton.” 

“Forgive me, sir. I never 
meant to imply retirement. 
Why, Rickshaw, Vale, Cress- 
ham, and the whole Wark 
crowd would be about your 
ears like flies if such a thing 
were even breathed—now more 
than ever, since these Persian 
rumours. By the way, is there 
anything real in this Khorasan 
business? ‘The St George’s’ 
came out rather strong last 
night.” 

Chilcote had moved back to 
the table. His face was pale 
from his outburst, and his 
fingers toyed restlessly with 
the open newspaper. 

“T haven’t seen ‘The St 
George’s,'” he said hastily. 
“Lakeley is always ready to 
shake the red rag where Russia 
is concerned; whether we are 
to enter the arena is another 
matter. But what about Craig, 
Burnage? I think you men- 
tioned something about a con- 
tract.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, 
sir.” Blessington had caught 
the twitching at the corners 
of Chilcote’s mouth, the nervous 
sharpness of his voice. “I can 
put Craig, Burnage off. If 
they have an answer by Thurs- 


day it will be time enough.” 
He began to collect his papers, 
but Chilcote stopped him. 

“Wait!” he said, veering 
suddenly. “Wait! I'll see to 
it now. I'll feel more myself 
when I’ve done something. I'll 
come with you to the study.” 

He walked hastily across the 
room; then, with his hand on 
the door, he paused. 

“You go first, Blessington,” 
he said. “TlI—I’ll follow you 
in ten minutes. I must glance 
through the newspapers first.” 

Blessington looked uncertain. 
“You won't forget, sir?” 

“Forget? Of course not.” 

Still doubtfully, Blessington 
left the room and closed the 
door. 

Once alone, Chilcote walked 
slowly back to the table, drew 
up his chair, and sat down with 
his eyes on the white cloth, the 
morning papers lying unheeded 
beside him. 

Time passed. A _ servant 
came into the room to remove 
the breakfast. Chilcote moved 
slightly when necessary, but 
otherwise retained his attitude. 
The servant, having finished 
his task, replenished the fire 
and left the room. Chilcote 
still sat on. 

At last, feeling numbed, he 
rose and crossed to the fire- 
place. The clock on _ the 
mantelpiece stared him in the 
face. He looked at it, started 
slightly, then drew out his 
watch. Watch and _ clock 
corresponded. Each marked 
twelve o’clock. With a nervous 
motion he leant forward and 
pressed the electric bell long 
and hard. 
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Instantly a servant answered. 

“Is Mr Blessington in the 
study?” Chilcote asked. 

“He was there, sir, five 
minutes back.” 

Chilcote looked relieved. 

“Allright! Tell him I have 
gone out—have had to go 


out. Something important. 
You understand?” 

“T understand, sir.” 

But before the reply had 
been properly spoken Chilcote 
had passed the man and 
walked into the hall. 


CHAPTER III. 


Leaving his house, Chilcote 
walked forward quickly and 
aimlessly. With the sting of 
the outer air the recollection of 
last night’s adventure came 
back upon him. Since the hour 
of his waking it had hung about 
him with vague persistence, but 
now in the clear light of day 
it seemed to stand out with a 
fuller peculiarity. 

The thing was preposterous, 
nevertheless it was genuine. 
He was wearing the overcoat 
that he had worn the night 
before, and acting on impulse 
he thrust his hand into the 
pocket and drew out the 
stranger’s card. 

“Mr John Loder!” He reit- 
erated the name as he walked 
along, and mechanically it re- 
peated itself in his brain—fall- 
ing into measure with his steps. 
Who was this John Loder? 
What was he? The questions 
tantalised him till his pace 
unconsciously increased. The 
thought that two men so 
absurdly alike could inhabit 
the same city and remain un- 
known to each other faced 


him like a problem: it tangled 
with his personal worries 
and aggravated them. There 
was something akin to dan- 


ger in such an extraordinary 
resemblance. He began to re- 
gret his impetuosity in thrust- 
ing his card upon the man— 
his stupidity in letting himself 
go on the subject of Lexington. 
He turned hot and cold at the 
recollection of what he had said 
and what he might have said. 
Then for the first time he 
paused in his walk and looked 
about him. 

On leaving Grosvenor Square 
he had turned westward, mov- 
ing rapidly till the Marble Arch 
was reached; there, still obliv- 
ious of his surroundings, he 
had crossed to the Edgeware 
Road, passing along it to the 
labyrinth of shabby streets that 
lie behind Paddington. Now, 
as he glanced about him, he saw 
with some surprise how far he 
had come. 

The damp remnants of the 
fog still hung about the house- 
tops in a filmy veil, there were 
no glimpses of green to break 
the monotony of tone—all was 
quiet, dingy, neglected. But 
to Chilcote the shabbiness was 
restful, the subdued atmosphere 
a satisfaction. Amongst these 
sad houses, these passers-by, 
each drearily filled with his own 
concerns, he experienced a sense 
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of respite and relief. In the 
fashionable streets that bounded 
his own horizon if a man paused 
in his walk to work out an idea 
he instantly drew a crowd of 
inquisitive or contemptuous 
eyes: here, if a man halted for 
half an hour it was nobody’s 
business but his own. 

Enjoying this thought, he 
wandered on for close upon an 
hour, moving from one street 
to another with steps that were 
listless or rapid as inclination 
prompted; then, still acting 
with pleasant aimlessness, he 
stopped in his wanderings and 
entered a small eating-house. 

The place was low-ceiled and 
dirty, the air hot and steaming 
with the smell of food, but 
Chilcote passed through the 
door and moved to one of the 
tables with no expression of 
disgust and with far less furtive 
watchfulness than he used in 
his own house. By a curious 
mental twist he felt greater 
freedom, larger opportunities 
in drab surroundings such as 
these than in the broad issues 
and weighty responsibilities of 
his own life. Choosing a corner 
seat, he called for coffee; and 
there, protected by shadows and 
wrapped in cigarette smoke, he 
set about imagining himself 
some vagrant unit who had 
slipped his moorings and was 
blissfully adrift. 

The imagination was plea- 
sant while it lasted, but with 
him nothing was permanent. 
Of late the greater part of his 
sufferings had been comprised 
in the irritable fickleness of all 
his aims—the distaste for, and 
impossibility of, sustained effort 








in any direction. He had barely 
lighted a second cigarette when 
the old restlessness fell upon 
him and he stirred nervously 
in his seat. Five minutes later 
he rose, paid his smal! bill, and 
left the shop. 

Outside on the pavement he 
halted, and pulling out his 
watch saw that two hours 
stretched in front of him before 
any appointment claimed his at- 
tention. He wondered vaguely 
where he might go—what he 
might do in those two hours. 

In the last few minutes a 
distaste for solitude had risen 
in his mind, giving the close 
street a loneliness that had 
escaped him before. 

As he stood wavering, a cab 
passed slowly down the street. 
The sight of a well - dressed 
man roused the cabman. Flick- 
ing his whip, he passed Chil- 
cote close, feigning to pull up. 

The cab suggested civilisa- 
tion. Chilcote’s mind veered 
suddenly, and he raised his 
hand. The vehicle stopped, and 
he climbed in. 

“Where to, sir?” The cab- 
man peered down through the 
roof-door. 

Chilcote raised his head. 
“Oh, anywhere near Pall Mall,” 
he said. Then as the horse 
started forward, he put up his 
hand and shook the trap-door. 

“Wait!” he called. “I’ve 
changed my mind. Drive to 
Cadogan Gardens—No. 33.” 





The distance to Cadogan 
Gardens was quickly covered. 
Chilcote had hardly realised 
that his destination was reached, 
when the cab pulled up. Jump- 
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ing out, he paid the fare and 
walked quickly to the hall-door 
of No. 33. 

“Ts Lady Astrupp at home?” 
he asked sharply as the door 
swung open in answer to his 
knock. 

The servant drew back defer- 
entially. ‘Her ladyship has 
almost finished lunch, sir,” he 
said, 

For answer Chilcote stepped 
through the doorway and 
walked half-way across the 
hall. 

“ All right,” he said. “But 
don’t disturb her on my account. 
Pll wait in the white room till 
she has finished.” And with- 


out taking any further notice of 
the servant, he began to mount 
the stairs. 

In the room where he had 
chosen to wait a pleasant wood 
fire brightened the dull Janu- 


ary afternoon, and softened the 
thick white curtains, the gilt 
furniture, and the Venetian 
vases filled with white roses. 
Moving straight forward, Chil- 
cote paused by the grate and 
stretched his hands to the 
blaze; then, with his usual 
instability, he turned and 
passed to a couch that stood 
a yard or two away. 

On the couch, tucked away 
between a novel and a crystal- 
gazing ball, was a white Persian 
kitten fast asleep. Chilcote 
picked up the ball and held 
it between his eyes and the 
fire; then he laughed super- 
ciliously, tossed it back into 
its place, and caught the 
kitten’s tail. The little ani- 
mal stirred, stretched itself, 
and began to purr. At the 
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same moment the door of the 
room opened. 

Chilcote turned. 

“T particularly said you were 
not to be disturbed,” he began. 
“Have I merited displeasure ?” 
He spoke fast, with the uneasy 
tone that so often underran his 
words. 

Lady Astrupp took his hand 
with a confiding gesture and 
smiled. 

“ Never displeasure,” she said 
lingeringly, and again she 
smiled. The smile might have 
struck a close observer as 
faintly artificial But what 
man in Chilcote’s frame of 
mind has time to be observant 
where women are concerned. 
The manner of the smile was 
very sweet and almost caress- 
ing—and that sufficed. 

“What have you _ been 
doing?” she asked after a 
moment’s pause; “I thought 
I was quite forgotten.” She 
moved to the couch, picked up 
the kitten, and _ kissed it. 
“Isn’t this sweet?” she added. 

She looked very graceful as 
she turned, holding the little 
animal up. She was a woman 
of twenty-seven, but she still 
looked a girl. The outline of 
her face was pure, the pale gold 
of her hair almost ethereal, 
and her tall slight figure still 
suggested the suppleness—the 
possibility of future develop- 
ment—that belongs to youth. 
She wore a lace-coloured gown 
that harmonised with the room 
and with the delicacy of her 
skin. 

“Now sit down and rest—or 
walk about the room. I shan’t 
mind which.” She nestled into 
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the couch and picked up the 
crystal ball. 

“What is the toy for?” 
Chilcote looked at her from 
the mantelpiece against which 
he was leaning. He had never 
defined the precise attraction 
that Lillian Astrupp held for 
him. Her shallowness soothed 
him ; her inconsequent egotism 
helped him to forget himself. 
She never asked him how he 
was, she never expected im- 
possibilities. She let him come 
and go and act as he pleased, 
never demanding reasons. Like 
the kitten, she was charming 
and graceful and easily amused ; 
it was possible that, also like 
the kitten, she could scratch 
and be spiteful on occasion, but 
that did not weigh with Chil- 
cote. He sometimes expressed 
a vague envy of the late Lord 
Astrupp ; but, even had circum- 
stances permitted, it is doubtful 
whether he would have chosen 
to be his successor. Lillian as 
a friend was delightful, but 
Lillian as a wife would have 
been a different consideration. 

“What is the toy for?” he 
asked again. 

Shelookedupslowly. “How 
cruel of you, Jack! It is my 
very latest hobby.” 

It was part of her attraction 
that she was never without a 
craze. Each new one was as 
fleeting as the last ; but to each 
she brought the same delight- 
fully insincere enthusiasm, the 
same picturesque devotion. 
Each was a pose, but she posed 
so sweetly that nobody lost 
patience. 

“You mustn’t laugh!” she 
protested, letting the kitten 





slip to the ground. “I’ve had 
lessons at five guineas each 
from the most fascinating per- 
son—a professional; and I’m 
becoming quite an adept. Of 
course I haven’t seen much be- 
yond the milky appearance yet 
—but the milky appearance is 
everything, you know; the rest 
will come. I am trying to 
persuade Blanche to let me 
have a pavilion at her party 
in March—and gaze for all you 
dull political people.” Again 
she smiled. 

Chiicote smiled as well. “How 
is it done?” he asked, moment- 
arily amused. 

“Oh, the doing is quite 
delicious. You sit at a table 
with the ball in front of you; 
then you take the subject’s 
hands, spread them out on the 
table, and stroke them very 
softly while you gaze into the 
crystal—that gets up the sym- 
pathy, you know.” She looked 
up innocently. ‘Shall I show 

ou?” 

Chilcote drew a small table 
to the couch and spread his 
hands upon it, palms down- 
ward. “Like this, eh?” he 
said. Then a ridiculous nerv- 
ousness seized him, and he 
moved away. “Some other 
day,” he said quickly. “You 
can show me some other day. 
I’m not very fit this after- 
noon.” 

If Lillian felt any disappoint- 
ment she showed none. 

“Poor old thing!” she said 
softly. “Sit here by me, and 
we won't bother about any- 
thing.” She made a place for 
him beside her, and as_ he 
dropped into it she took his 
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hand and patted it sympathet- 

ically. 

The touch was soothing, and 
he bore it patiently enough. 
After a moment she lifted the 
hand with a little exclamation 
of reproof. 

“You degenerate person! 
You have ceased to manicure. 
What has become of my ex- 
cellent training?” 

Chilcote laughed. “Run to 
seed,” he said lightly. Then 
his expression and tone changed. 

“When a man gets to my 
age,” he added, “little social 
luxuries don’t seem worth 
while; the social necessities are 
irksome enough. Personally, I 
envy the beggar in the street— 
exempt from shaving, exempt 
from washing——” 

Lillian raised her delicate 
eyebrows. The sentiment was 
beyond her perception. 

“ But manicuring!” she said 
reproachfully. ‘‘When you have 
such nice hands! It was your 
hands and your eyes, you know, 
that first appealed to me.” 
She sighed gently, with a touch 
of sentimental remembrance. 
“T thought it so strong of 
you not to wear rings — it 
must be such a temptation.” 
She looked down at _ her 
own fingers, glittering with 
jewels. 

But the momentary pleasure 
of her touch was gone. Chil- 
cote drew away his hand and 
picked up the book that lay 
between them. 

“*Other Men’s Shoes’!” he 
read. “A novel of course?” 

She smiled. “Of course. 
Such a fantastic story. Two 
men changing identities.” 
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Chilcote rose and walked 
back to the mantelpiece. 

“Changing identities?” he 
said, with a touch of interest. 

“Yes. One man is an artist, 
the other a millionaire; one 
wants to know what fame is 
like, the other wants to know 
how it feels to be really sinfully 
rich. So they exchange ex- 
periences for a month.” She 
laughed. 

Chilcote laughed as_ well. 
“But how?” he asked. 

“Oh, I told you the idea was 
absurd. Fancy two people so 
much alike that neither their 
friends nor their servants can 
see any difference! Such a 
thing couldn’t be, could it?” 

Chilcote looked down at the 
fire. “No,” he said doubtfully. 
“No. I suppose not.” 

“Of course not. There are 
likenesses, but not freak like- 
nesses like that.” 

As she spoke Chilcote’s head 
was bent, but at the last words 
he lifted it. 

“By Jove! I don’t know 
about that!” he said. “Not 
so very long ago I saw two 
men so much alike that I—I 

” He stopped. 

Lillian smiled. 

He coloured quickly. 
doubt me?” he asked. 

“My dear Jack!” Her voice 
was delicately reproachful. 

“Then you think that my— 
my imagination has been play- 
ing me tricks?” 

“My dear boy! Nothing 
of the kind. Come back to 
your place and tell me the 
whole tale?” She _ smiled 
again, and patted the couch 
invitingly. 
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But Chilcote’s balance had 
been upset. For the first time 
he saw Lillian as one of the 
watchful, suspecting crowd 
before which he was con- 
stantly on guard. Acting on 
the sensation, he moved sud- 
denly towards the door. 

“T—I have an appointment 
at the House,” he said quickly. 
“Tl look in another day when 
—when I’m better company. 
I know [I’m a bear to-day. 
My nerves, you know!” He 
came back to the couch and 
took her hand ; then he touched 
her cheek for an instant with 
his fingers. 

“Good-bye!” he said. ‘Take 
care of yourself—and_ the 
kitten!” he added with forced 
gaiety as he crossed the room. 


That afternoon Chilcote’s 
nervous condition reached its 
height. All day he had avoided 
the climax, but no such evasion 
can be everlasting ; and this he 
realised as he sat in his place 
on the Opposition benches dur- 
ing the half-hour of wintry twi- 
light that precedes the turning 
on of the lights. He realised 
it in that half-hour, but the ap- 
plication of the knowledge fol- 
lowed later, when the time 
came for him to question the 
Government upon some point re- 
lating to a proposed additional 
dry-dock at Talkley, the naval 
base. Then for the first time 
he knew that the sufferings of 
the past months could have 
a visible as well as a hidden 
side — could disorganise his 
daily routine as they had al- 
ready demoralised his will and 
character. 
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The thing came upon him 
with extraordinary lack of pre- 
paration. He sat through the 
twilight with tolerable calm, 
his nervousness only showing 
in the occasional lifting of his 
hand to his collar and the 
frequent changing of his posi- 
tion ; but when the lights were 
turned on and he leant back in 
his seat with closed eyes, he 
became conscious of a curious 
impression,—a disturbing idea 
that through his closed lids he 
could see the faces on the op- 
posite side of the House—see 
the rows of eyes, sleepy, in- 
terested, or vigilant. Never 
before had the sensation pre- 
sented itself, but once set up 
it ran through all his suscepti- 
bilities. By an absurd freak 


of fancy those varying eyes 
seemed to pierce through his 
lids, almost through his eye- 


balls. The cold perspiration 
that had become his daily dread 
broke out on his forehead ; and 
at the same moment Fraide his 
leader turned, and, leaning over 
the back of his seat, touched 
his knee. 

Chilcote started and opened 
his eyes. ‘“I—Zi believe I was 
dozing,” he said confusedly. 

Fraide smiled his dry, kindly 
smile. ‘‘A fatal admission for 
a member of the Opposition,” 
he said. “But I was looking 
for you earlier in the day, 
Chilcote. There is something 
behind this Persian affair. You 
big trading people will have 
to keep your eyes open.” 

Chilcote shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Qh, I don’t know,” he said. 
“T searcely believe init. Lake- 
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ley put a match to the powder 
in ‘The St George’s,’ but twill 
only be a noise and a puff of 
smoke.” 

But Fraide did not smile. 
“What is the feeling down at 
Wark?” he asked. 

“At Wark? Oh, I—I don’t 
quite know. I have been a 
little out of touch with Wark 
in the last few weeks. A man 
has so many private affairs to 
look to ” He was uneasy 
under his chief’s scrutiny. 

Fraide’s lips parted as if to 
make reply, but with a certain 
dignified reticence he closed 
them again and turned away. 

Chilcote leant back in his 
place and furtively passed his 
hand over his forehead. His 
mind was possessed by one con- 
sideration—the consideration of 
himself. He glanced down the 
crowded, lighted House to the 
big glass doors; he glanced 
about him at his colleagues, 
indifferent or interested; then 
surreptitiously his fingers 
strayed to his waistcoat pocket. 

Usually he carried his mor- 
phia tabloids with him, but to- 
day by a lapse of memory he 
had left them at home. He 
knew this, nevertheless he con- 
tinued to search, while the need 
of the drug rushed through him 
with a sense of physical sickness. 
He lost hold on the business of 
the House; unconsciously he 
half rose from his seat. 

The man next him looked up. 
“Hold your ground, Chilcote,” 
he said. ‘“Rayforth is drying 
up.” 

With a wave of relief Chilcote 
dropped back into his place. 
Whatever the confusion in his 
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mind, it was evidently not ob- 
vious in his face. 

Rayforth resumed his seat, 
there was the usual slight stir 
and pause, then Salett, the 
member for Salchester, rose. 

With Salett’s first words 
Chilcote’s hand again sought 
his pocket, and again his eyes 
strayed towards the doors, but 
Fraide’s erect head and stiff 
back just in front of him held 
him quiet. With an effort he 
pulled out his notes and 
smoothed them nervously ; but 
though his gaze was fixed on 
the pages not a line of Blessing- 
ton’s clear writing reached his 
mind. He glanced at the face 
of the Speaker, then at the 
faces of the men on the Treasury 
Bench, then once more he leant 
back in his seat. 

The man beside him saw the 
movement. “ Funking the dry 
dock?” he whispered jestingly. 

“No,” Chilcote turned to 
him suddenly, “but I feel 
beastly—have felt beastly for 
weeks,” 

The other looked at him more 
closely. “Anything wrong?” 
he asked. It was a novel ex- 
perience to be confided in by 
Chilcote. 

“Oh, it’s the grind—the in- 
fernal grind.” As he said it, it 
seemed to him suddenly that 
his strength gave way. He 
forgot his companion—his posi- 
tion — everything except the 
urgent instinct that filled mind 
and body. Scarcely knowing 
what he did, he rose and leant 
forward to whisper in Fraide’s 
ear. 

Fraide was seen to turn, his 
thin face interested and con- 
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cerned ; then he was seen to 
nod once or twice in acquiesc- 
ence, and a moment later Chil- 
cote stepped quietly out of his 
place. 

One or two men spoke to 
him as he hurried from the 
House, but he shook them off 
almost uncivilly, and, making 
for the nearest exit, hailed a 
cab. 

The drive to Grosvenor 
Square was a misery. Time 
after time he changed from 
one corner of the cab to the 
other—his acute internal pains 
prolonged by every delay and 
increased by every motion. At 
last, weak in all his limbs, he 
stepped from the vehicle at his 
own door. 

Entering the house, he in- 
stantly mounted the stairs and 


(To be continued.) 
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passed to his own rooms. Open- 
ing the bedroom door, he peered 
in cautiously. The lights had 
been switched on, but the room 
was empty. With a nervous 
excitement scarcely to be kept 
in check, he entered, shut and 
locked the door; then, moving 
to the wardrobe, opened it and 
drew the bottle of tabloids from 
its shelf. 

His hand shook violently as 
he carried the bottle to the 
table. The strain of the day, 
the anxiety of the past hours, 
with their final failure, had 
found sudden expression. Mix- 
ing a larger dose than he had 
ever before allowed himself, he 
swallowed it hastily and, walk- 
ing across the room, threw 
himself, fully dressed, upon the 
bed. 
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A NATION 
THE PERIL 


THE signs of the times seem to 
be pointing to the fact that we 
as a nation are becoming over- 
intent upon our amusements ; 
are forgetting the proper rela- 
tions of recreation and work, 
and are inclining to mistake 
pastimes for serious business. 

History tells us that Nero 
fiddled while the imperial city 
was in flames, and in fiction we 
read that a gladiatorial display 
ushered in the last days of 
Pompeii. May it not happen 
one of these days that we shall 
be found going forth to our 
play rather than to our work 
and labour while the fate of 
the Empire is hovering in the 
balance? Has it not, indeed, 
been so with us since the birth 
of this twentieth century? Is 
it too much to say that within 
the last two years the perform- 
ances of an Australian XI. in 
England were more closely 
studied, and commanded more 
general attention, than the 
prospects of peace, or even the 
death-roll in South Africa; 
that for one man who troubled 
his head about the sayings or 
doings of Louis Botha there 
were a dozen at least who had 
at their finger-ends the latest 
performance of Victor Trumper? 
Which name, we would like to 
know, has been the more loudly 
sounded throughout the length 
and breadth of England—Sir 
Thomas Lipton or General 
Egerton? Was our failure to 
bring the Mad Mullah to book 
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AT PLAY. 
OF GAMES. 


in Somaliland to be mentioned 
in the same breath as the 
dismal shortcomings of the 
Shamrock ? 

If we have not in the last 
few years made any very ap- 
preciable advance in our re- 
searches in the arctic regions ; 
if we have not yet satisfac- 
torily solved the problem of 
air navigation ; if we have not 
made substantial progress in 


-the matter of our naval gun- 


nery,—we may, at any rate, 
claim that we have evolved a 
new trade or profession. In 
days gone by there were a 
good many ways, taking one 
with another, of earning a 
livelihood either with respect- 
ability or éclat. There were 
the Church, the Bar, the Army, 
and the Navy standing, in the 
matter of prestige, though cer- 
tainly not in that of money- 
making, to other professions 
much in the same relation as 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester 
stand to the other public 
schools. Later on we arrived 
at a stage when we were pre- 
pared to extend the franchise 
of gentlemanship to a good- 
ly proportion of doctors and 
bankers, stockbrokers and land- 
agents, actors and artists cum 
multis aliis; and still later we 
were invited to familiarise our- 
selves in every sense of the 
word with a sort of hybrid 
animal which, going by the 
name of a gentleman-help, was 
commonly neither the one thing 
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nor the other. Only, however, 
in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century did we discover 
that it was well within the 
limits of possibility for a vetus 
ordinis heres to drift into the 
position of being a professional 
football - player. Professional 
players of other games had 
long been familiar to us, and 
up to comparatively modern 
days there had been no diffi- 
culty about assigning to them 
their proper social status. But 
in the matter of the more popu- 
lar game of the present era, the 
days of the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
would seem to have returned 
to us, and Aboo Hassan, the 
rich merchant’s son, may awake 
one morning to discover that 
he has become a professional 
football-player. For it would 
appear that those gentlemen 
who play this game frequently 
—playing it, we will say, as a 
pastime, for we seem to know 
that they have other professions 
—are in most cases members 
of a union which defines the 
proper times and proper places 
for playing, and puts a great 
taboo on games played in cer- 
tain company. The resolutions 
passed by this all-important 
body are as binding as those 
of a trades-union, the laws im- 
mutable as those of the Medes 
and Persians: it has the power 
to make and unmake the pro- 
fessional player, to bid or for- 
bid his playing in a particular 
match or on a particular day, 
and occasionally to stamp as 
a professional football-player a 
man whose last desire in the 
world would be to figure as 
such. And thereby hangs a 
curious tale. It was intimated 
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to a celebrated player some few 
seasons back that his accept- 
ance of a wedding-present in 
the form of a house would be 
a capital cffence—capital, that 
is, in so far as it would affect 
his rating. The presumption 
was that the present was being 
offered to him by his friends 
and admirers not from good- 
will or admiration of his social 
qualities, but as a recompense 
for good service in the football- 
field. And on this ground— 
we really do not know whether 
the house was ultimately given 
or not—it was decided that if 
the gift was accepted the re- 
cipient would be held to have 
forfeited his status as an ama- 
teur, and would in the future 
be regarded as a professional 
football-player. When we read 
this story in the papers of the 
date, we found ourselves won- 
dering at what exact point the 
line—in this case a very broad 
line—is to be drawn. Is it to 
be at the door of the house, 
and if so, why there exactly? 
This problem we propounded 
to a friend who poses as an 
authority on these matters, 
and were informed by him 
that the matter was as plain 
as a pikestaff: that the house 
had a pecuniary value, inas- 
much as the possession thereof 
implied a yearly saving of the 
sum that must otherwise be 
paid as rent; and that, re- 
garded from this point of view, 
the house was equivalent to a 
sum of money. But suppos- 
ing, we inquired, that instead 
of a house the present had 
taken the form of a service of 
gold plate, and that the lucky 
bridegroom, thus saddled with 
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a white elephant, had sold the 
plate and bought a house with 
the money ? 

“My dear fellow,” was the 
reply, “it’s a matter of com- 
mon-sense, not of casuistry !” 

In the days of our youth, 
when we played the game of 
cricket with some success, we 
were now and again presented 
with a bat or a ball for some 
especial performance. These 
articles certainly had a pecu- 
niary value, and though we 
were not in the habit of selling 
them there and then, the pos- 
session of them certainly kept 
money in our pocket, by 
obviating the 
purchase on our own account. 
Of course the prize, in our 
case, was not the original aim 
and object of our playing the 
game, nor are we to suppose 
that the recipient or non- 
recipient, as the case may be, 
of that particular house had 
had it in view at the period 
when he first threw his heart 
and soul into football. In both 
cases we should define the love 
of the game, and the necessity 
of taking exercise in some form, 
as primary motives, and the 
prize, whether it was a bat 
for a cricket score, a piece 
of plate for a boat-race, or 
a house for a distinguished 
football career, as separable 
but gratifying accidents. It 
is a fact—an unfortunate fact, 
perhaps—that we live in a 
generation which does not 
reward excellence with laurel 
or parsley crowns, but we 
should be sorry to think that 
the accidental circumstance of 
winning a more material prize 
must ipso facto convert the 


’ 





necessity of. 
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recipient into a game-profess- 
ional. 

This tale of a storm in a tea- 
pot is by way of parenthesis, 
but the moral of it, as our 
friend the Duchess would say, 
is that successful athletes must 
not accept valuable wedding- 
presents, and that a Football 
Union is in the habit of doing 
its work, and investigating 
the circumstances that attend 
action, with far more thor- 
oughness and exactitude than 
either county, district, or parish 
council, 

Does not the mere existence 
of these Game Unions and 
Associations accentuate the 
fact that we are growing 
too serious over our amuse- 
ments? Intelligent men go 
nowadays to committee meet- 
ings, &c., relative to some 
pastime, with all the serious- 
ness of a politician engaged in 
an international controversy ; 
and in country districts, for 
every elector who will take 
the. trouble to go and listen 
to the member for the division 
perhaps once in every two 
years, you may count half a 
dozen at the least watching 
a local football-match on any 
Saturday afternoon in the 
winter months. For a year 
or two there was a certain 
amount of healthy excitement 
about the election of the mem- 
bers of the various councils 
established under the Local 
Government Act; latterly, so 
far as we can judge, any man 
may for the asking become a 
member of any of these councils 
on which he has a mind to sit, 
but there is the keenest pos- 
sible competition for places on 
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the local football committee. 
If we read of thousands of 
people unable to secure places 
in the hall where the Leader 
of their party is advertised to 
speak on the burning political 
questions of the day, tens of 
thousands are willing to pay 
double prices to watch twenty- 
two paid men fighting out the 
final tie for the Association 
Football cup. In the same 
paper that tells us of wide- 
spread distress in the North 
of England, we read that in 
Staffordshire “seventy - eight 
employees left work in a body 
to watch the play [football], to 
the complete dislocation of the 
work of the colliery,” and “the 
stipendiary awarded the col- 
liery owners 5s. damages from 
each man and 3s. from each 
boy to cover the loss.” 

This furnishes a bitof pleasant 
reading for the ratepayer of the 
period. 

**Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.” 


It is the working man who 
is the king of the situation— 
one day clamouring for relief, 
on the ground that no work is 
obtainable ; on another, content 
to leave work and wages to 
their own devices if only he 
may look on at a football- 
match. And yet he may plead, 
not without show of reason, 
that as his wife and daughters, 
in the matter of hats and boas, 
follow the fashions of their 
social superiors, so, too, he is 
only following the example of 
better dressed and more highly 
educated men than himself in 
regarding play and recreation 
as the primary objects of exist- 
ence. We notice, perhaps, the 





shortcomings of the mechanic 
more closely, because his in- 
creasing wants and require- 
ments bear hard upon the 
pockets of the ratepayer; but 
we prefer to ignore the fact 
that men of higher sorts and 
higher conditions have set him 
the example of regarding work 
as a grievance, and the excite- 
ment of playing or even watch- 
ing games as a necessity of 
life. 

“The Circus,” wrote the 
Roman satirist, “ holds all Rome 
to-day: and a din strikes on 
my ear, from which I gather 
the success of the green rag. 
For, were it to fail, you’d see 
this Forum of ours sullen and 
dazed as when her consuls were 
routed at Cannz’s dusty field.” 
Forty years ago this sounded 
to our ears like a poet’s exag- 
geration, but now, if we read 
Sheffield or Birmingham for 
Rome—or, shall we say, the 
Oval for the Circus ?—and then 
substitute Majuba Hill or Storm- 
berg for Cann, we have the 
picture repeated. 

As it was clearly not the 
working man but his social 
superior who was originally 
responsible for this modern 
form of lunacy, the monomania 
for games, the royal purple 
must be transferred to proper 
shoulders. So now 


**Quidquid delirant reges, imitantur 
Achivi.” 
And as in the case of the hats 
and boas, the more unworthy 
the ground-matter for imita- 
tion, the more exaggerated that 
particular form of flattery. The 
cultured smoker of modern days 
rejects the pipe in favour of the 
cigarette, and now we hear on 
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all sides that the rising genera- 
tion in our villages is besotting 
its intellect by excessive cigar- 
ette-smoking. We reject decent 
and sober - minded literature 
in favour of the society novel, 
that in nine cases out of ten 
teems with the nasty or the 
sensational ; and now our police 
magistrates’ time is taken up 
by half-grown but wholly de- 
veloped criminals, whose minds 
have been contaminated by the 
vile trash of the penny novelette 
or low-class newspaper. Is it 
wonderful, then, that where 
rank and fashion takes up a 
new cult, worshipping the hero 


of the playing-field, we see an. 


increasing multitude of our so- 
called working classes devoting 
every spare minute and a good 
many ill-spared minutes of 
their time to the same form of 
idolatry ? 

The public school, the train- 
ing-ground, as we expect it to 
be, of our future statesmen and 
soldiers, is marching with, if 
not ahead of, the times, and the 
game- master is an essential 
feature of the programme. We 
cannot wholly quarrel with 
this, as circumstances are, for 
two reasons. In the first place, 
if the playing of ball-games is 
a matter of such paramount 
importance in England, our 
boys must be educated to take 
their part ; and in the second 
place, the man who has come 
to the front in the athletic 
world before settling down to 
scholastic work has rubbed 
shoulders with all sorts and 
conditions of men, and on that 
account is a more capable edu- 
cator in the ways of the world 
than the mere bookworm can 
claim to be. Furthermore, a 
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headmaster may with some 
justice remark that the modern 
parent is not over-careful to 
inquire whether the teacher’s 
syntax is above suspicion, or 
whether he can tell us off-hand 
who was Anchises’ nurse, or 
how many years Methuselah 
lived ; but he is very much in- 
terested in the fact that his 
boy’s tutor made a century at 
Lord’s or stroked the winning 
University Eight. And yet in 
the face of this we venture to 
assert that the presence of the 
game-master is, under certain 
circumstances, a distinct blot 
on our public-school system. 
With the gentleman himself 
we disclaim the idea of having 
any personal quarrel. He may 
be, and very often is, one of the 
very best fellows in the world, 
but accident or the fashion of the 
day places him in a distinctly 
false position. It is true that 
where he is notoriously a good 
scholar or mathematician, or 
even a very excellent element- 
ary teacher, he has the oppor- 
tunity of being an immense 
power for good. For without 
undue stretch either of charity 
or imagination we may pre- 
suppose that the attainment of 
the intellectual excellence was 
his primary aim in life, and 
that the capacity for coming 
to the front in games was 
either innate or a result of that 
steadiness of purpose and con- 
centration of energy in virtue 
of which the exceptional man 
does well all that he takes in 
hand to do at all. In the pre- 
sent Cabinet are several men 
of undoubted ability and capa- 
city for work, who either have 
figured, or on occasion do figure, 
as successful game-players. But 
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neither was it his skill at golf 
that won Mr Balfour the 
Premiership, nor has any one 
ever seriously imagined that 
the appointment of our Colonial 
Secretary was even distantly 
connected with his prowess as 
a wicket-keeper. Yet in the same 
breath we may add that the 
accidental circumstance of the 
latter gentleman having proved 
his ability to hold his own in the 
best of company on the cricket- 
field may, in the eyes of some of 
the inhabitants of Britain be- 
yond the seas, magnify at the 
same time his office and their 
opinion of his administrative 
powers. That little extraneous 
particle of sympathetic atten- 
tion which Mr Lyttleton pos- 
sibly or probably commands in 
the minds of a section of our 
colonists is intensified in the 
schoolboy’s attitude towards 
his athletic tutor. It is always 
difficult to dissociate from the 
young mind the idea that work 
—“ grinding ” or “sapping,” he 
calls it—is of itself toilsome 
and disagreeable, while game- 
playing, on the contrary, is 
pleasurable. A deeper impres- 
sion is made on a boy’s mind 
by what he sees than by what 
he hears; and finally, if he 
reasons at all, he reasons by 
analogy. Watching, then, his 
tutor’s performances in the 
cricket-field, and convinced by 
the evidence of his eyes that 
the doctrine preached on the 
playground is sound and pro- 
ductive of happy results, he is 
ready to admit that—to use a 
homely phrase—his instructor 
“knows a bit more than other 
people,” and therefore will ac- 
cept his dogmata in the school- 





room with greater interest and 
more confidence than those of a 
non-athletic master, whom in 
his own mind he writes down 
a “duffer.” Apart from this, 
the teacher who to the solid 
merit of ripe scholarship adds 
the graceful elegance of athletic 
proficiency, is unconsciously 
posing as an object-lesson for 
boys by proving to them that 
mental cultivation need not in 
any way interfere with the 
skilful playing of games at 
proper times and seasons. If 
we can be sure, then, that our 
game-master is scholar of first 
and athlete of second intention, 
—scholar, shall we say, for 
eight hours and athlete for 
four hours of our day ?—let us 
by all means enlist his services 
for our model school. But from 
the moment that a game-master 
is known to hold his place solely 
on the ground of his capacity for 
giving instruction in the art of 
game-playing, he must indeed 
partake of the nature of an 
angel if his presence in a school 
is not by way of being prolific 
of more harm than good. For 
he stands, as it were, convicted 
of being either a dullard by 
nature, or one who has wasted 
his opportunities and allowed 
game-playing to take the place 
of the more serious pursuits of 
life. And yet, whatever may 
be his shortcomings in the 
matter of scholarship, however 
pronounced his failure in the 
“Schools,” his athletic attain- 
ments will establish him as a 
hero, and a model for imitation 
in the eyes of a majority of our 
boys, and more especially of the 
small fry. 

The legend runs that in years 
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gone by a small Harrovian at 
Lord’s grew pink with excite- 
ment when an ex-Cantab., who 
had performed a unique feat in 
a late University match, nodded 
to him as he passed by. 

“Look, father, look!” he 
exclaimed, nudging the old 
gentleman ; that was Cobden.” 

“Eh, who was it, my boy?” 

“‘ Cobden.” 

“Ah yes, to be sure, Cobden,” 
repeated the old gentleman. 
“Now I wonder,” for he felt 
bound to feign an interest in 
the stranger’s personality—‘“I 
wonder whether he is any re- 
lation to the great Cobden.” 


“He Is the great Cobden,” - 


was the answer. 

To the small urchin, who too 
often, alas! has come out of 
the nursery—that is, the pre- 
paratory school—-possessed by 
a rooted idea that Latin and 
Greek are “beastly,” and that 
cricket is the first and foremost 
object of existence, the great 
“Cobden” or the great century- 
maker who takes the bottom 
form is a far more interesting 
and admirable individual than 
“Hoppy Smith,” who was Bell 
scholar and corrects the VI. 
Form composition. 

“T see from your last report,” 
remarks a paterfamilias who is 
wiser than some, “that your 
Latin prose is very shaky, my 
boy, and your verses very care- 
less. Now, that won’t do if 
you want to go to Oxford and 
so forth. You can’t get on in 
the world if you don’t write 
good prose and a decent copy 
of verses.” 

“Not get on! Why, look at 
Mr Jones, father. 
that he couldn’t do a Latin 


They say 
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verse or a bit of prose to save 
his life. And he is a long way 
the biggest swell among the 
masters. By George! you 
should see him hit!” 

The opinion of the idle little 
monkey, who thus assigns to 
Mr Jones the great hitter the 
pride of place among his col- 
leagues, is fortunately, perhaps, 
not likely to carry much weight, 
but he is by no means an 
exaggerated type of a daily 
increasing horde of youngsters 
who, hailing, we will say, from 
Beotia or Arcadia, and con- 
gregating at our public schools, 
pin their faith on the heroes 
of the playing-fields, and arrive 
at the very comfortable, but 
not very profitable, conclusion 
that “sapping” is “rot” and 
“bosh,” and that game-playing 
is the summum bonum and the 
end-in-view of school life. We 
must legislate for the ignorant 
and foolish as well as for the 
wise and the seriously minded, 
and it is doubtful policy in our 
life school to give the student 
a chance of copying from a 
model which has serious defects 
in its composition. 

Preparatory schools, lest any 
stage in the training of our 
men of the future should fall 
behind in this respect, are 
yearly and daily paying a 
more pronounced attention to 
the cult of athleticism, and 
the art of playing ball-games 
on scientific principles is in a 
fair way to elbow out of its 
due place the proper train- 
ing of the intellect. Whether 
Cesar or Pompey, Hector or 
Achilles, Napoleon or Welling- 
ton, was the better man of the 
twain, is to the boy of twelve 
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a trivial question as compared 
with the rival claims of W. G. 
Grace and Ranji to be re- 
garded as the hero par ex- 
cellence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For one boy who knows 
that David wrote many of the 
Psalms, half a dozen will know 
the name of the able gentle- 
man who answers questions in 
‘The Captain.’ It isa matter of 
very minor importance whether 
the Mad Mullah is caught or 
continues to baffle our generals, 
but our small hero-worshipper 
is sorely grieved when he reads 
that a popular ex-Cantab. has 
been “held” out in the coun- 
try “without opening his ac- 
count.” It is as well, perhaps, 


that Master Carruthers should 
take something better than 
Third Form when he goes to 
Eton; but it is absolutely es- 
sential that he shall play with 


a straight bat and qualify for 
the Lower Boys’ XI. in his 
house. Even the learned Prin- 
cipal of Dotheboys Hall, albeit 
only a Pavilion cricketer him- 
self, is careful to ensure the 
fact that mensa and dominus 
shall be taught by a Blue, or 
somebody who ought to have 
been a Blue. You may see 
him showing a parent round 
his playground when a boys’ 
match is going on, and point- 
ing out the various members 
of his staff. One has played 
football for Cambridge, another 
plays for his county in August, 
and a third was twelfth man 
for the Oxford XI. 

Be it remarked, by the way, 
that this last celebrity is not 
quite such a rara avis as the 
uninitiated might imagine him 
to be—either university being 
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responsible for about half a 
dozen of the species in any 
given year. 

And the young gentleman 
who is anxious to secure one 
of these appointments — com- 
fortable for the time, perhaps, 
but, as in nine cases out of 
ten leading to nothing, delus- 
ively comfortable—is as careful 
to draw attention to the fact 
that he is good at games as to 
his place in the class-list. If, 
on the one hand, it may be very 
fairly said that no very recon- 
dite scholarship is required by 
the instructor of the very 
young idea, and that cricket- 
ers as a class are good fellows 
and good managers of boys, is 
there not, on the other hand, 
the certainty that the whole 
atmosphere of our preparatory 
schools is daily becoming more 
tainted with athleticism in the 
place of intellectualism ? 

We meet our friend Lambert, 
the senior assistant-master at a 
large preparatory school, in the 
train one afternoon. Lambert 
is a man of many parts, an ex- 
scholar of his college, a good 
cricketer, and, generally speak- 
ing, a cheery sort of fellow. 
To-day, however, he looks care- 
worn, yellow, and dyspepsical. 

“Well, Lambert, and how 
are things going with you?” 

“Things going? Things 
gone, you mean, gone to the 
devil!” 

What has happened? A sim- 
ultaneous outbreak of measles, 
scarlatina, and diphtheria? A 
fire? Adeath? No. 

“We have just lost our 
match at Foxborough by one 
wicket, and would you believe 
it ?—that little double-distilled 
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donkey Palmer dropped two 
catches in the last over!” 

We are relieved to find that 
it is nothing worse, but it is 
quite evident that if we are 
not careful to dissimulate our 
feeling of relief we shall fall 
at least fifty per cent in 
Lambert’s estimation. 

“Dear me! what a dreadful 
thing! What an incorrigible 
young scoundrel. He'll bring 
his father’s grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave if he isn’t 
careful. What did you say his 
name was?” 

“Palmer.” 

The name sounds familiar, 
and we rack our brains to 
discover in what connection 
we have lately read it. 

“Palmer! Palmer! What 
do I know about Palmer?” 

“Why, I’ve told you, haven’t 
I? He dropped two catches, 
—things that a baby in arms 
might have caught.” 

“Oh yes, but it wasn’t that. 
Palmer?” and as the light 
comes, “Any relation of that 
boy who got in top of the roll 
at Winchester?” 

“Same fellow, — that’s just 
the sort of silly thing he can do. 
He is as clever as they make 
them, and the annoying part 
of it is that he really could 
play cricket if he would only 
give his mind to it, but he 
simply won’t give his mind to 
it: he stands in the field with 
his mouth wide open and 
dreams of Latin verses or some 
such rot, and then a dolly-catch 
comes and he drops it.” 

Suppressing a strong desire 
to suggest that perhaps the 
young scholar might not have 
won his way to the top of the 
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roll at Winchester if he had 
been in the habit of dreaming 
of cricket scores and catches in 
the country when he ought to 
have been doing Latin verses, 
we so far sympathise with 
Lambert as to admit that 
Palmer’s conduct in not con- 
centrating his attention “on 
the matter in hand was most 
reprehensible. 

Any one who studies the 
question at all carefully will 
admit that the question of 
game-playing in the modern 
preparatory school is  ap- 
proached with a far greater 
amount of seriousness than 
used to be the case twenty or 
thirty years ago. The young 
animal of every species, and 


more especially the young 
male, argues the game en- 
thusiast, requires relaxation 


and exercise: the kitten plays 
with his mother’s tail, the 
puppy races after a ball, the 
cockerel spars with his twin 
brother, and the playing of 
games comes natural to boys. 
So far, so good—we readily 
admit that a boy who does 
not care for outdoor games is 
a rare and unnatural creature, 
either priggish or over-pam- 
pered. But is it necessary, or 
even wise, that the fragrance 
of that catechising infection 
which we suppose to be as 
much an accompaniment of the 
zealous schoolmaster as it was 
of the serious Miss Blimber 
should so constantly extend to 
the playground? Is a game 
over which Providence in the 
shape of a Blue is continually 
keeping «a watchful eye neces- 
sarily a better game or a 
greater relaxation than those 
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we played unwatched, un- 
assisted, untutored in years 
gone by? There is more 
science, probably. But is there 
the same amount of free and 
healthy enjoyment? There is 
more knowledge of and rever- 
ence for the great names of the 
cricket- or football-field. But 
do our boys play the game 
with more zest themselves, or 
is there the same scope for 
originality? We fancy not. 
For we seem to remember that 
some forty years ago, at a 
period when working hours 
were perhaps too long and 
playtime all too short, we 
gave up every single available 
minute of a summer day to 
cricket, and never had the 
slightest difficulty in finding 
a sufficiency of keen and en- 
thusiastic playmates. There 
was no one to coach us or 
set us right, no game-master 
to tell us at one minute that 
our bat was not straight, at 
another that point was not in 
his proper place, least of all 
was it ever necessary to hire 
a professional to bowl to us. 
Probably we had some vague 
ideas where the field ought to 
stand for fast and slow bowl- 
ing,—possibly a father or elder 
brother had told us at some 
time or another that a crooked 
bat commonly implied a short 
innings. But experience was, 
after all, our game-master ; the 
want of science was balanced 
by the presence of originality 
of method, we did our own 
bowling alike of necessity and 
choice, and found in a long- 
stop a sensitive and satisfac- 
tory substitute for a net, in 
@ judicious spanking with the 
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bat the simplest remedy for a 
dropped catch or supposed 
slackness in the field. As 
boys were then, so would boys 
be now, if left a little more 
to their own devices and per- 
mitted, in the playground at 
any rate, to make a little more 
of original instinct unfettered 
by magisterial admonition and 
supervision. 

There may be merit of a sort 
in a copy of Tom Brown’s 
verses, consisting of gleanings 
from the stock-pot supplied by 
the ‘Gradus’ and the ‘ Vulgus’; 
if there is absence of originality, 
there is evidence of research. 
In a copy made up of endings 
borrowed from other boys and 
phrases extracted from some 
easy-tempered master who, 
acting on the principle of the 
unjust judge, is induced to lend 
an ear to constant importunity, 
there is no merit of any kind 
soever. <A copy of either type 
as compared with a far more 
faulty copy, the result of a boy’s 
personal effort and unaided 
originality, is as paste to a 
diamond or brass filings to 
retorted gold. 

“Hammer it out yourself and 
T'll show you your mistakes 
afterwards,” is the dictum of 
the real teacher who has in 
view the true aim of elementary 
education, which is, we take it, 
to develop a boy’s own powers 
of resource and train him to 
think for himself. If the 
modern system of taking the 
management of their games 
entirely out of young boys’ 
hands had no worse effect than 
that of stifling originality and 
reducing to a minimum the 
power of initiative, a strong 
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case would be made out against 
the over-assiduous attentions 
of the preparatory school game- 
master. But beyond all this 
we are in danger of training 
the young generation to believe 
with our friend Lambert that 
the game as a game is part and 
parcel of life’s business, and 
that a dropped catch or failure 
to take a pass at football are 
matters of vital importance. 
As the modern master carries 
into the playground his passion 
for laying down the law, so, 
too, the modern boy is only too 
apt to enter the class-room with 
his thoughts so entirely pre- 
occupied by the pleasant things 
that lie outside its doors that 
little power is left to grapple 
with the stern realities of work, 
and with his brain clogged and 
crowded with so many facts 
and figures of the cricket- or 
football-field as to leave room 
in it for little else besides. 
With the game-master, apart 
from his office and—for so 
we venture to believe it—his 
over-rigid sense of duty, we 
have long since disclaimed the 
idea of a personal quarrel, and 
with game-playing at proper 
times and seasons we have 
a most hearty sympathy. No 
one can feel more strongly 
that there are plenty of useful 
and all-important lessons to be 
learnt on the playing-fields. 
But they are lessons of a type 
that do not come by admonition 
or precept; for pluck and 
patience, endurance and con- 
centration of energy, coolness 
in the presence of difficulties 
and modesty in the hour of 
success, may be numbered 
among self-taught virtues. 
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And after all, are the niceties 
and the I‘ttle petty details of 
game-playing so seriously worth 
the teaching that men with all 
the capacity to become useful 
citizens should devote the best 
years of life to giving instruc- 
tion in them? or are they so 
seriously worth the learning 
that the boys, whom we expect 
in the future to become worthy 
servants of the Empire, should 
fritter away their young lives 
in the too accurate study or the 
over-laborious practice of them? 

We are growing accustomed 
to being called a nation of 
shopkeepers, and we seem to 
be going the right way towards 
earning the still less enviable 
title of a nation of game- 
players. 

The thew and the sinew, the 
ready eye and the ready hand, 
the fortitude and the endurance, 
characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon race which have won us 
our place in the world, may in 
part be due to our sporting and 
game-playing proclivities, but 
they are things that we may 
as well be without if they are 
to carry us no farther than to 
our cricket- or our football- 
fields. Not by such arts as 
these has the greatest Empire 
the world has ever known been 
built up. Let us remember 
while there is yet time that an 
empire almost as great tottered 
to its fall when the citizens of 
the mother-city grew too serious 
over their amusements. Never 
was England more formidable 
in the eyes of Europe than 
when she was Puritan; and 
that was an ascetic Rome 
whose legions bore down all 
opposition. 
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SILK O’ THE KINE. 


A TALE OF THE ISLES. 


I, 


Ein, Eilidh, Silk o° the Kine ; 
Happy is he whose hand shall twine 
Thy warm wild beauty of shadow and shine. 


Tike the glossy waves of a golden sea, 
Eilidh, thy deep hair covers thee ; 
Oh, Eilidh, Eilidh, a deep, deep sea, 
A golden sea, 
A deep, deep sea. 


II. 


Heather - drowsy, heather-drowsy, lapped in the sunlight to- 


gether, 

Hilidh and Isla lay one day in the golden summer weather. 

For the silken sea of her golden hair and its billows of shadow 
and shine 

Had Sorch the Singer named her, Eilidh—Silk o’ the Kine ; 

And the laughing lovers were cradled in clouds of purple and 
gold, 

As round their couch in the heather it rippled and glistened and 
rolled. 

And the honey-sweet air was wild with the warble of birds and 
the whisper of rills ; 

And the wind blew soft and sweet with the scent of the bloom 
of a thousand hills ; 

And a myriad twinkling smiles awoke in the dreamy blue of 
the bay, 

For, far and far above them, Eilidh and Isla lay ; 

And her hand lay warm in his clasping hand; two young lovers 
were they : 

Two young lovers were they. 








1 Kilidh, pronounced? Isle-y. 
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III. 


Many a floating butterfly and yellow-banded bee, 
Wondering and blundering across the blissful hours, 
Paused o’er Hilidh’s fragrant hair as it tumbled soft and free, 
Dreaming and gleaming, a glossy golden sea 
That rolled a happy kiss-deep among the heather-flowers. 
Her eyes were deeper than the skies that arch the sunny South ; 
The gipsy sun had kissed her cheek and a rose had kissed her 
mouth ; 
Her breast was like a blossoming wave that curves in a sea of 
bliss, 
As she leaned her golden head far back and turned her closing 
eyes 
Brimmed with the joy of life and love to the cloudless azure 
skies, . 
And the rosy golden apple of her throat to his following kiss. 
And she laughed the low sweet laugh of love and thought of the 
crimson fray 
That raged on the soft blue waters beyond the dreaming bay ; 
She laughed the low sweet laugh of love that kept her lover 
bound 
Safe to her breast as round his breast her white arms clung and 
wound. 
She had prayed him and stayed him, with the sword at his side ; 
And her laugh had conquered all the calls of glory and pride : 
For her own love and her true love she held him safely there ; 
It was only one away to them, but all the world to her. 
She had pleaded ; she would die with him; they were so young 
to die ; 
She had pleaded; she had conquered, with one last low broken 
ery : 
So now she leaned her head far back with the perfect laugh of 
love ; 
And the blossoms murmured round her and the skies grew dim 
above : 
Her arm was round her true love’s neck and her hand was in his 
hand ; 
And her heart against his heart that day in the silent summer- 
land. 
And the sun sank down to the waiting smiles that wrinkled the 
blue of the bay ; 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO, MLIX, C 
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And a shadow covered the warm sweet hill where Hilidh and 
Isla lay ; 
But her hand lay warm in his clasping hand: two young lovers 
were they : 
Two young lovers were they. 


IV. 


The sun sank down and the darkness covered the torn red 
ships ; 

As over the dark blue sea they ploughed triumphantly home ; 

And the warriors lay and panted with the battle-surf on their 
lips ; 

And the moon slunk out above them in a menacing cloud of 
eclipse ; 

And a mutter of distant thunder crept o’er the wandering foam. 


Then the King stood up in the blood-stained prow of the Raven 
and said, 

“Who saved my life in the battle? He shall take to-night for his 
own 

The Flower of the island women, a maiden, a queen to his bed ; 


With a sword, if they will, between them; but he shall not lie 
alone. 


Who saved my life in the battle?” And the warriors with one 
breath 

Answered : ‘“Cormic Achanna; he saved the life of the King!” 

When he slipped in the bloody grapple and screamed at the feet 
of death 

Achanna stood over the body and cleared a terrible ring, 

Wheeling his battle-axe round him and shouting his own death- 
song ; 

For he deemed that fight was his last ; but the red blood splashed 
in his face 

And the laughing madness was on him: there was no hell so 
strong 

As the joy of the last great battle to the gloom of his ancient 
race. 


“Who is the Flower of our women?” And Sorch the Singer rose 
And touched his harp and sang as the ships went over the sea: 

“Every star in the deep dim skies and every wind that blows 
Has heard the name of Eilidh and the song it made for me; 
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Oh, fair as the fairest rose on earth her flower-sweet face shall 


be, 


This night of nights, oh star of the battle, this night of nights 
for thee ; 


and rain, 


As over and under her blossoming breasts they rippled and 
glistened and rolled, 


Eilidh, Eilidh, Silk o’ the Kine, 
Happy is he whose hand shall twine 
Thy warm wild beauty of shadow and shine. 


Eilidh, thy deep hair covers thee, 
Like the glossy waves of a golden sea ; 
Oh, Eilidh, Eilidh, the sea is deep 

That holds thy gold in its emerald keep. 


This was the song that Sorch the Singer 

Made one day as he saw her linger 
Bathing in the dazzled sea 
And looking backward wistfully 
Over its infinite mystery ; 

With the cool white foam in the noonday heat 

Murmuring sweetness over the sweet 

Golden light of her golden feet, 

And her deep hair shimmering down to her knee. 


For once in the warm blue summer weather 
He lay with his harp in the deep sweet heather, 
And watched her white limbs glimmer and gleam 
Out, far out, through the sea’s eternal dream, 
Swimming, with one bright arm like a wild sunbeam 
Flashing and cleaving the warm wild emerald tide 
That trembled and murmured and sobbed at her naked side, 
And folded and moulded her beauty in sun-soft gold, 
And swooned at her sweetness, and swiftly revived into cold 
Clear currents of emerald rapture, again and again 
Scattered a glory of kisses around her that broke into rainbows 
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This night of nights for thee.” 


Vv. 
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VI. 


Eilidh, Eilidh, Silk o’ the Kine, 
Happy is he whose hand shall twine 
Thy glossy beauty of shadow and shine. 


Eilidh, thy deep hair covers thee 
Like the warm wild waves of a golden sea ; 
Oh, Eilidh, Eilidh, a deep, deep sea, 

A golden sea, 

A deep, deep sea. 


The King stood up in the crimson glow that gloomed in the 
feasting hall, 

“ Achanna, to-night our island Rose, our Rose of the World is 
thine :” 

And the smoky red of the rolling fire danced on the painted wall ; 

As she came through the midst of them, trembling, Hilidh, Silk 
o’ the Kine: 

She came—oh, white as a star when the moon is all in eclipse, 

Through the broad-fiung oak-rough limbs of the warriors waiting 
the feast, 

With the blackening blood on their hands and a mutter of song 
on their lips, 

And the hell still hot in their eyes, though the heavy panting 
had ceased. 


And the King laughed out: “Oh, Eilidh, go to Achanna thy 
lord, 


Gladden his heart with thy beauty, take his hand in thine own; 


To-night if he will you shall lay between you a two-edged 
sword, 


But when the drinking is over he shall not lie alone.” 


And she stared in the face of the King as if in a dream she had 
heard 

The voice of Isla her lover vainly trying to speak ; 

And her red lips curved and struggled like the wings of a 
wounded bird,— 


“Oh King, I am plighted,” she whispered, and the rose awoke 
in her cheek. 
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“Plighted!” he answered her roughly, with a thunder-cloud on 
his brow, 

For what was a maiden troth to him but a kiss of the flying 
hours ? 

“Plighted, Eilidh, Silk o’ the Kine—by God ! you are plighted now 

By more than the babble of lovers asleep on a bank of flowers.” 


“ Plighted,” she answered slowly. “Oh King, my love is my own, 

And none can take it from me, not life, nor death, nor doom ; 

I am plighted, oh King, her low voice broke in a hoarse deep moan, 

I am plighted, oh King, plighted, by the child that moves in my 
womb.” 


Then the King arose in his fury, and he saw that her girdle was 
wried,— 

“By God! you shall die together or tell me your lover’s name: 

His child shall be born in your anguish and clutch at your 
writhen side; 

Mother and child, you shall burn together, one torch in one 
shrieking flame. 

Tell me the name of the man!” The King’s voice rang through 
the hall; 

Then all was hushed, and never a whisper broke through the 
gloom 

From the hard red lips of Eilidh where she stood before them all, 

Proud and peerless and silent, awaiting the word of doom. 

“Tell me the name of the man!” and the great doors opened 
wide, 

And through the sprawling limbs of the feasters a light foot sped ; 

And suddenly Eilidh laughed out loud, for Isla was there at her 
side, 

And her hand lay warm in his clasping hand ; and she lifted her 
beautiful head 

High in the triumph of love that knows there is nothing to fear, 

Now, in life or death, in earth or heaven or hell, 

When the coil of the world is conquered and the very God draws 
near, 

And touches the eyes of the soul with light, and whispers “ All 
is well.” 

And all was well with Isla; for now in the world’s despite 

The ache of remorse was over, and all the glory and pride 

Of the earthly battle had vanished in the dawn of the boundless 
night, 
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And he stood with his love in the shadow of death as a bride- 
groom with a bride. 

Then all the crimson glow of the hall was hushed once more, 

And Eilidh looked into Isla’s face as they waited the word of 
death, 

And only they heard, far off, on the desolate rock-bound shore, 

The sea like a peaceful sleeper drawing a slow deep breath ; 

Till as a tiger snarls with his foot on the bleeding prey 

Slowly the savage lips of the King curled back and hissed : 

“To-night you are ready to die; but to-night you shall go your 
way, 

And dream of the death that is ready to feed on the mouth you 
have kissed. 

To-night you shall go to your lover and feed your love to the 
fill : 

You shall play with his bleeding heart at dawn before he burns 
at the stake ; 

Then Gloom Achanna shall take you for a night or a moon, if 
he will ; 

Go!” and the hall was hushed once more till they heard the 
great sea break 

Like a distant host of ransomed souls rushing away into peace, 

Rushing away from the body of death in the last supreme release, 

As Eilidh and Isla, hand in hand, passed through the silent 
hall, 

Hand in hand through the gaping doors and into the starry light. 

But Gloom Achanna envied Isla the love of that last brief night, 

For he knew by the glory of Eilidh’s eyes that love had con- 
quered all. 


VII. 


Never a boat could leave that isle for its watchful midnight 
guard ; 

But, when with isles of rose and green the golden east was 
barred, 

A trembling herdsman came to the King at the dreadful break 
of day, 

And said that, passing the hut in the heather where Hilidh and 
Isla lay, 

He thought to see them clasped and kissed in the waves of her 
golden hair, 

But the door was wide to the wind and the sea; and only death 
was there. 
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For their couch of tawny fawn-skins was smoking wet and red ; 

And Gloom Achanna was huddled across it, haggard and warm 
and dead, 

With the coverlet of the lovers for his reeking purple pall, 

And the dagger of Eilidh deep in his heart, and the red sun 


over all, 


Then Sorch the Singer came to the King as he stared in empty 
amaze 

And said, “Oh King, as I watched the sun break through the 
first gold haze, 

I saw those lovers pass to the shore, hand in clasping hand ; 

And they cast their raiment from them there on the golden sand ; 

And they waded up to their golden knees in the clear green 
waves, and there, 

Clothed with the sun and the warm soft wind and Eilidh’s golden 
hair, 

Isla broke his sword and watched it heavily shimmering down 

Through the lustrous emerald gleam to the sea-flower forests of 
dim deep brown. 

And they kissed each other, once, on the mouth, and then, as I 
stood in the heather, 

I saw them, Eilidh and Isla, they swam out in the sunlight to- 
gether: 

Out, far out, through the golden glory that dazzled the green of 
the bay : 

Two strong swimmers were they, oh King, that swam out in the 
sunlight together ; 

Whether they went to life or death, two strong swimmers were 
they : 

Two strong swimmers were they. 


VIII. 


Eilidh, Eilidh, Silk o the Kine, 
Happy is he whose hand shall twine 
Thy warm wild beauty of shadow and shine. 


Like the glossy waves of a golden sea, 
Eilidh, thy deep hair covers thee: 
Oh, Eilidh, Eilidh, a deep, deep sea, 
A golden sea, 
A deep, deep sea. 
ALFRED NOYES. 





The Trader of Last Notch. 


THE TRADER OF LAST 


In Manicaland summer wears 
the livery of the tropics. At 
the foot of the hills north of 
Macequece every yard of earth 
is vocal with life, and the bush 
is brave with colour. Where 
the earth shows it is red, as 
though a wound bled. The 
mimosas have not yet come to 
flower, but amid their delicate 
green the long thorns, straight 
or curved like claws, gleam 
with the flash of silver. Palms 
poise aloft, brilliant and deli- 
cate, and under foot flowers are 
abroad. The flame - blossom 
blazes in scarlet. The sang- 
dieu burns in sullen vermilion. 
Insects fill the world with the 
noise of their business—spiders, 
butterflies, and  centipedes, 
ants, beetles, and flies, and 
mysterious entities that crawl 
nameless underfoot. A pea- 
hen shrieks in the grass, and a 
kite whistles aloft. A remote 
speck in the sky denotes a 
watchful vulture, alert for any 
mishap to the citizens of the 
woods, and a crash of twigs 
may mean anything from a 
buck to a rhinoceros. There 
is a hectic on the face of 
nature. 

The trader of Last Notch 
went homewards to his store 
through such a maze of urgent 
life, and panted in the heat. 
He had been out to shoot 
guinea-fowl, had shot none and 
expended all his cartridges, and 
his gun, glinting in the strong 
light as he walked, was heavy 
to his shoulder and hot to his 
hand. . His mood was one of 
patient protest, for the sun 
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found him an easy prey and he 
had yet some miles to go. 
Where another man would 
have said, “Damn the heat,” 
and done with it, John Mills, 
the trader, tasted the word on 
his lips, forbore to slip it, and 
counted it to himself for virtue. 
He set a large value on re- 
straint, which, in view of his 
strength and resolute daring, 
was perhaps not wholly false. 
He was a large man, more 
noticeable for a sturdy solid- 
ness of proportion than for 
height, and his strong face was 
won to pleasantness by a 
brown beard, which he wore 
“navy fash.” His store, five 
big huts above the kloof known 
as Last Notch, was at the heart 
of a large Kafir population ; and 
the natives, agriculturists by 
convention and warriors be- 
tween whiles, patronised him 
very liberally. The Englishmen 
and Portuguese of the country 
held him in favour, and he en- 
joyed that esteem which a 
strong quiet man, who has 
proved himself to have reserves 
of violence, commonly wins 
from turbulent neighbours. 
He was trying for a short 
cut home, and purposed to 
wade the Revue River wherever 
he should strike it. Over the 
low bush about him he could 
see his hills yet a couple of 
hours off, and he sighed for 
thirst and extreme discomfort. 
No one, he knew, lived there- 
abouts—no one, at least, who 
was likely to have whisky at 
hand, though, for the matter of 
that, he would have welcomed 
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a hut and a draught of Kafir 
itywala, His surprise was the 
greater, then, when there ap- 
peared from the growth beside 
his path as white a man as 
himself, a tall, somewhat rag- 
ged figure,— but rags tell no 
news at all in Manicaland,— 
who wore a large black mou- 
stache and smiled affably on 
him. 

He noted that the stranger 
was @ fine figure of a man, tall 
and slim, with clear dark eyes 
and tanned face, and he saw, 
too, that he wore a heavy 
Webley on his right hip. The 
newcomer continued to smile as 
Mills scanned him over, and 
waited for the trader to speak 
first. 

“Hullo!” 
length. 

“’Ullo!” replied the stran- 
ger, smiling still. He had a 
capital smile, and Mills was 
captivated into smiling in 
sympathy. 

“Who may you be?” he 
asked agreeably; “didn’t expect 
to meet no white men about 
here. Where’s your boys?” 

The tall man waved his hand 
vaguely in the direction of the 
coast, as though to imply that 
he had carriers somewhere in 
that part of the world. 

“Yais,” he said pleasantly. 
“ An’ you are Jone Mills, eh?” 

“That’s me,” said Mills 
promptly, lowering the butt of 
his gun to the ground and rest- 
ing both hands on the muzzle. 
The stranger started slightly, 
but did not cease to smile. 

“T don’t seem to know you,” 
pondered Mills. “I can’t fix 
you at all.” 

“Ah, but you will. Le’ me 
see. Was it Beira, eh?” 


said Mills at 
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Mills shook his head de- 
cidedly. “I never was in 
Beira,” he said. 

“Not Beira?” queried the 
stranger, “Oh, but surelee. 
No? Well, Mandega’s,per’aps?” 

“Mandega’s? Yes, I was there 
for a bit. I had a block of 
claims on the ditch, next to old 
Jimmy Ryan’s.” 

“ Ah, yais,” said the tall man 
eagerly. “I know ‘im. An’ 
there you shoot the Intendente, 
not? That was ver’ fine. I 
see you coom down all quiet, 
an’ shoot ’im in the ’ead. It 
was done ver’ nice, eh?” 

Mills face darkened. “He 
was robbin’ me, the swine,” he 
answered. ‘He'd been robbin’ 
me for six months. But that’s 
nobody’s business but niine, and 
anyhow I didn’t shoot him in 
the head. It was in the chest. 
An’ now, who the blazes are 

ou?” 

“You do’ know me?” smiled 


the stranger; “but I know 
you. Oh, ver’ well. I see you 
ver’ often. You see? My name 
is Jacques.” 

“Jack what?” demanded 
Mills. 


“Not Jack—Jacques. Tha’ 
’s all. All the people call me 
Frenchy, eh? You don’ re- 
member ? ” 

“No,” said Mills thought- 
fully ; “but then I seen a good 
many chaps, and I'd be like to 
forget some o them. You 
doin’ anything round here ?” 

The man who called himself 
Jacques held up a finger. ‘Ah, 
you wan’ to know, eh? Well, 
I don’ tell you. I fin’ anything, 


I don’t tell all the people: I 
don’t blow the gaff. I sit still, 
I lie low, eh? I keep ’im 
You see?” 


eh? 
all for me, eh? 
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“Well, of course,” agreed 
Mills ; “struck a pocket, I sup- 
pose. Ishouldn’t have thought 
you'd have found much here. 
But then, of course, you’re not 
going to give your game away. 


Where’s your camp? I could 
do with a drink.” 
“Back there,” said the 


Frenchman, pointing in the 


direction whence Mills had 
come. “’Bout five miles. You 
don’ want to come, eh? Too 


far, eh?” 

“Yes, I reckon it’s too far,” 
replied Mills. “I’m not more 
than four miles from my own 
kia now. You goin’ on?” 

“Yais,” agreed the French- 
man, “I go a leetle bit. Not 
too far, eh?” 

They moved on through the 
bush. Mills shifted his gun 
from shoulder to shoulder, and 
suffered still from heat and 
sweat. His taller companion 
went more easily, striding 
along as Mills thought, glanc- 
ing at him, “like a fox.” The 
warmth appeared not to dis- 
tress him in the least. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed the 
trader. ‘You're the build of 
man for this blooming country. 
You travel as if you was born 


to it. Don’t the heat trouble 
you at all?” 
“Oh, no,” answered the 


Frenchman carelessly. ‘You 
see, I come from a ’ot country. 
In France it is ver’ often ’ot. 
But you don’ like it, eh?” 
“No,” said the trader, with 
emphasis. “I was after pea- 


hen, or you wouldn’t see me out 

this time o’ the day. English 

chaps can’t stand it.” 

“Eh?” 

“English chaps can’t stand 
I said,” 


it, repeated Mills. 
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“They mos'ly lie up till its 
cooler.” 

“ Ah, yais.” 

They were now nearing the 
river. A steam rose over the 
bushes and spiralled into the 
air, and the hum of water 
going slowly was audible. A 
few minutes of walking brought 
them toits banks. The stream 
flowed greasily and dark, some 
forty yards wide, but in the 
middle it forked about a spit of 
sand not more than ten paces 
broad. It was a very Lethe 
of a river, running oilily and 
with a slumberous sound, and 
its reputation for crocodiles 
was vile. 

Mills sat down and began to 
pull off his boots. 

“As weil here as anywhere,” 
he said. “I'll try it, anyhow.” 

“TI go back now,” said the 
Frenchman. “Some day I 
come up an’ see you,eh? You 
like that ?” 

“Come along any time,” re- 
plied Mills cheerfully as he 
slung his boots across his 
shoulders. ‘“ You don’t think 
that island’s a quicksand, eh?” 

The Frenchman turned and 
stared at it. ‘I do’ know,” 
he answered. “Per’aps. You 
goin’ to try, eh?” 

“ Yes, I'll have a shot at it. 
You can mos'ly trust yourself 
on ’em if you walk light an’ 
quick. But we'll see.” 

The Frenchman watched him 
as he waded out. The black 
water reached no higher than 
his knees, but the ground was 
soft underfoot, and he floundered 
anxiously. 

“Tt sucks at you,” he called. 
“ It’s all greasy.” 

He moved on, and came to 
the sand island. 
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“Tt’s better here,” he called. 
“T’]l be all right now.” 

The Frenchman jumped to 
his feet. 

“Look out !” he shouted, ges- 
ticulating violently. ‘“ You go 
down; walk off ’im!” 

Mills glanced down, and saw 
that the creeping sand had him 
knee-deep. He dragged his 
right foot forth and plunged 
forward, but with the action 
his left leg sank to the crutch, 
and he only kept his balance 
with a violent effort. 

The Frenchman danced on 
the bank. “Throw you’ gun 
down,” he shouted. “Throw 
you’ boots down. You’ in to the 
waist now. Push yo’self back 
to the water. Push hard.” 

He wrung his hands together 
with excitement. 

Mills threw down his rifle, 
and the sand swallowed it at 
once. He turned his head to 
the man at the bank. 

“It’s no good, chum,” he 
said quietly. ‘I reckon you 
better take a shot at me with 
that revolver.” 

The sand was in his arm- 
pits. The Frenchman ceased 
to jump and wring his hands, 
and smiled at him oddly. Mills, 
in the midst of his trouble, felt 
an odd sense of outraged pro- 
priety. The smile, he reflected, 
was ill-timed—and he was sink- 
ing deeper. 

“What you grinning at?” he 
gasped. ‘Shoot, can’t you?” 

“Tcoom pull you out,” said 
the Frenchman, fumbling at 
the buckle of his belt, and he 
forthwith stepped into the 
water. 

He waded swiftly to within 
five feet of the sinking man 
and flung him the end of the 
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belt. Mills failed to catch it, 
and the Frenchman shifted his 
feet cautiously and flung again. 

“ Now,” he shouted as the 
trader gripped it, “catch ’old 
tight,” and he started to drag 
him bodily forwards. 

“Careful,” cried 
“you're sinking!” 

The Frenchman stepped free 
hastily, and strained on the 
belt again. Mills endeavoured 
to kick with his entombed legs, 
and called a warning as his 
rescuer sunk in the sands. 
Thus they wrestled, and at 
length Mills found his head in 
the water and his body free. 

‘He rose, and they waded to 
the bank. 

“Of all the quicksands J 
ever saw,” said the trader 
slowly, as he sat down and 
gazed at the place that had 
so nearly been his grave, “that 
one’s the worst.” 

“’Orrid,” agreed the French- 
man, smiling amicably. “You 
was ver’ near buried, eh? ” 

“Yes,” said the trader 
thoughtfully. “I suppose any 
one ’ud say you saved my life, 
Frenchy ?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. 

“ Exactly,” said Mills. “ Well, 
there’s my hand for you, 
Frenchy. You done me a 
good turn. I'll do as much 
for you one of these days.” 

“Eh?” said the Frenchman 
as he shook hands. 

“You've got a nasty habit 
of saying ‘Eh?’” retorted the 
trader. “I said I’d do as 
much for you one of these 


Mills ; 


days. Comprenny?” 

“Oh yais,” smiled the 
Frenchman. “I think you 
will. Tha’s all right.” 


“Well,” said Mills, ‘I wish 
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you'd come up and see me at 
my kia. Sure you can’t come 
now?” 

“Yais, I coom now,” an- 
swered the other. 

Mills stared. ‘“’Fraid you 
can’t trust me to go alone, 
are you?” he queried. “’Cause, 
if so i 

“Tha’s all right,” inter- 
rupted the Frenchman. “I 
coom now.” 

“Right you are,” said Mills 
heartily. ‘‘Come along then!” 

They strode off in the direc-- 
tion of the drift, Mills going 
thoughtfully, with an occa- 
sional glance at his companion. 
The Frenchman smiled _per- 
petually, and once he laughed 
out. 

“What's the joke?” de- 
manded the trader. 

“T think I do a good piece 
of business to-day,” replied the 
Frenchman. 

“H’m, yes,” continued Mills 
suspiciously. 

It was a longish uphill walk 
to the trader’s store, and the 
night fell while they were yet 
on the way. With the dark- 
ness there came a breeze, cool 
and refreshing; the sky filled 
with sharp points of light, and 
the bush woke with a new life. 
The crackle of their boots on 
the stiff grass as they walked 
sent live things scattering to 
left and right, and once a 
night-adder hissed malevo- 
lently at the Frenchman’s 
heel. They talked little as 
they went, but Mills noticed 
that now and again his com- 
panion appeared to check a 
laugh. He experienced a feel- 
ing of vague indignation 
against the man who had 
saved his life; he was selfish 





in not sharing his point of 
view and the thoughts which 
amused him. At times reserve 
can be the most selfish thing 
imaginable, and one might as 
well be reticent on a desert 
island as in Manicaland. 
Moreover, despite the tolerant 
manners of the country, Mills 
was conscious of something un- 
explained in his companion,— 
something which engendered a 
suspicion on general grounds. 

The circle of big dome- 
shaped huts which constituted 
the store of Last Notch came 
into view against a sky of 
dull velvet as they breasted 
the last rise. The indescrib- 
able homely smell of a fire 
greeted the nostrils with the 
force of a spoken welcome. 
They could hear the gabble 
of the Kafirs at their supper 
and the noise of their shrill 
empty laughter. 

“That’s home,” said Mills, 
breaking a long silence. 

“ Yais,” murmured _ the 
Frenchman; “’ome, eh? Yais. 
Ver’ naice.” 

“You may say what you 
like,” continued the trader ag- 
gressively. ‘“ Home is some- 
thing. Though never so 
’umble, ye know, there’s no 
place like home.” 

“Tha’s all right,” assented 
the other gaily. “I know a 
man name’ Albert Smith, an’ 
’e sing that in the jail at 
Beira. Sing all the night till 
I stop ’im with a _ broom. 
Yais.” 

Mills grunted, and they en- 
tered the skoff kia—the largest 
of the huts, sacred to the uses 
ofadining-room. It contained 
two canvas chairs, a camp 
table, a variety of boxes to 
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sit upon, and some picture- 
paper illustrations on the mud 
wall. A candle in a bottle 
illuminated it, and a bird in 
the thatch overhead twittered 
volubly at their presence. 
Some tattered books lay in 
the corner. 

They washed in the open 
air, sluicing themselves from 
buckets, and dressed again in 
clean dungarees in another 
hut. 

“Skoff [food] ‘ll be ready 
by now,” said Mills; “but 
I think a gargle’s the first 
thing. You'll have whisky, 
or gin?” 

The Frenchman pronounced 
for whisky, and took it neat. 
Mills stared. 

“If I took off a dose like 
that,” he observed, “I should 
be as drunk as an owl. You 
know how to shift it!” 

“Eh?” 

“Gimme patience,” prayed 
the trader. “You bleat like 
a yowe. I said you can take 
it, the drink. Savvy? Wena 
poosa meningt sterrik. Have 
some more?” 

“Oh yais,” smiled the guest. 
“Ver’ good w’isky, eh?” 

He tossed off another four 
fingers of the liquor, and they 
sat down to their meal. The 
food was such as most tables 
in Manicaland offered. Every- 
thing was tinned, and the 
menu ran the gamut of ed- 
ibles from roast capon (cold) 
to paté de foie gras in a pot. 
When they had finished Mills 
passed over his tobacco and 
sat back. He watched the 
other light up and blow a 
white cloud, and then spoke. 

“Look here, Frenchy,” he 
said, looking at him steadily ; 
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“T don’t quite cotton to you, 
and I think it proper you 
should say a bit more than 
you have said.” 

“Eh?” queried the other 
smiling. 

Mills glowered, but restrained 
himself. “I want to know 
who you are, and I guess I 
mean to know too, so out 
with it!” 

“Ah, yais,” replied the 
Frenchman, and removed his 
pipe from his mouth. He 
trimmed the bow! fastidiously 
with his thumb, smiling the 
while. Of a sudden he looked 
up, and the smile was gone. 
He gave Mills back a look as 
purposeful as his own. 

“T’m the man that save 
you in the river,” he said 
meaningly. 

“Well,” began the trader 
hotly, but stopped. ‘“That’s 
true,” he answered thought- 
fully, as though speaking to 
himself. “Yes, that’s true. 
You’ve got me, Frenchy.” 

“ Yais,” went on the French- 
man, leaning forward across 
the table, and speaking with 
an emphasis that was like an 
insult. ‘ You sink there in the 
sand. I stop and save you. 
I stop, you see, although the 
men from Macequece coom 
after me and want to kill me. 
But I don’t run away; I don’ 
say to you, ‘I can’ stop. You 
go down; you die.’ I don’ 
say that. Istop. I save you. 
An’ now you say to me, 
‘Frenchy, ’oo the ’ell are 
you?’ Yais.” 

Mills shrugged protestingly. 
The appeal was to the core of 
his nature; the demand was 
one he could not dishonour. 
“T didn’t say just that,” he 
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urged. “But what are the 
chaps from Macequece after 
you for?” 

“Tha’s all right,” replied 
the Frenchman with a wave 
of his hand. “You say, 
‘Frenchy, I don’ like you. 
Dam you, Frenchy!’ Ver’ 
well. The men coom, you give 
me to them. They shoot me. 
Tha’s all right ; yais.” 

He replaced his pipe and 
commenced again to smoke 
with an expression of weary 
indifference. 

“T’m not that sort,” said 
Mills. “I’m open to admit 
I didn’t quite take to you—at 
first. I can’t say fairer than 
that. But tell me what you 
done to rile the chaps. Did 
you kill a bloke, or what?” 

* Jone Mills,” said the French- 
man—“ Jone Mills shoot the 
Intendente at Mandega’s. Kill 
im dead. Dead as pork. They 
don’ chase Jone Mills. They 
don’ wan’ to shoot Jone Mills. 
No. Frenchy—po’ ol’ Frenchy 
—’e shoot a man in Macequece. 
Shoot ’im dead. Dead as pork. 
Then they all coom after ‘im. 
Wan’ to shoot ’im. An’ po’ ol’ 
Frenchy, ’e stop to pull Jone 
Mills out of the river. “E save 
Jone Mills. Jone squeak an’ 
say, ‘Shoot me quick befo’ I 
choke.” But Frenchy stop an’ 
pull ’im out. Yais. An’ then 
they shoot Frenchy. Yais!” 
He blew a huge volume of 
smoke and lay back serenely. 

“Look ’ere, Frenchy,” cried 
Mills, stretching his hand 
across the table, “I’m in this. 
They won’t catch you here, 
old son. Savvy? There’s my 
hand for you.” 

“Eh?” 
“There’s my hand, I’m tellin’ 


you. Shake hands, old son. 
You may be a hard case, but 
you did save my life, and it’s 
up to me to see you through. 
We'll be able to call quits then.” 

The Frenchman rose with a 
serious face, and the two shook 
hands over the candle. The 
Frenchman held Mills’s hand 
a moment longer. 

“T know you,” he said. 
“You do’ kno’ me. I trust 
you, Jone. I know yo’ a good 
man.” 

He sat back again, and Mills 
turned matters over. In that 
rough community no man 
would own himself devoid of 
gratitude. “I'll do as much 
for you,” was the common ac- 
knowledgment of a favour. 
It appeared to Mills that his 
new acquaintance might be 
@ precious scoundrel, but that 
point was not at present in 
issue, and there remained a 
debt to be satisfied before he 
could raise that point. The 
knowledge that Frenchy had 
shot a man did not trouble 
him in the least, so long 
as the accompanying circum- 
stances and the motive were 
in accordance with the simple 
standards of Manicaland. Here 
came in the doubt, engendered 
by nothing more concrete or 
citable than a trifle of mystery 
in the man’s manner, and some 
undefined quality that disagreed 
with the trader. He glanced 
over to him; the Frenchman 
was blowing rings of smoke 
and smiling at them. There 
was nothing in his face but 
innocent and boyish amuse- 
ment. 

“Gad, you're a cool hand!” 
exclaimed Mills. ‘How d’you 
reckon we better work it?” 
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“TI do’ know,” replied the 
other indifferently. 

“You don’t,eh? Well, d’you 
think they'll follow you all 
night ?” 

“JT don’ think,” said the 
Frenchman, with confidence 
and a swelling of his chest— 
“J don’ think they wan’ to 
meet me in the night. Not ver’ 
naice, eh? Leetle dangerous.” 

“H’m. You've got a bit of 
an opinion of yerself, any- 
how. If that’s all right, it'll 
be time enough to clear by 
daylight. Did you bolt just 
as you are—no niggers, no 
skoff, no anything?” 

“No time,” was the answer. 
“So I coom out without every- 
thing. Just like this.” 

“T can get you a couple of 
niggers,’ mused Mills, “an’ 
youll want a gun. Then, 
with skoff for a fortnight, you 
ought to be up at the Mazoe 
before they find your spoor. 
What do you think?” 

“T think i’s ver’ 
smiled the other. 

“Then we'll hamba lala” 
(go to sleep), said Mills rising. 
“T don’t know how you feel, 
but I’m just done up.” 

A bed was soon fixed for the 
Frenchman, who retired with a 
light-hearted ‘goo’ night.” 
Mills, keeping full in view his 
guest’s awkward position, and 
the necessity for packing him 
off at daylight, determined not 
to sleep. He went out of the 
kraal and listened to the night. 
It spoke with a thousand 
voices; the great factory of 
days and nights was in full 
swing ; but he caught no sound 
of human approach, and re- 
turned to the huts to prepare 
his guest’s kit for the departure. 


naice,” 
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He found and partially cleaned 
an old rifle, and unpacked a 
generous donation of cartridges. 
Meal for the carriers, blankets 
and tinned meats for the 
Frenchman, were all at hand. 
Candles, a lantern, matches, 
gin, a pannikin, a pair of pots, 
and so on, soon completed the 
outfit. Packing is generally an 
interesting operation, and Mills 
was an expertin it. He forgot 
most of his perplexity and ill- 
ease as he adjusted the bundles 
and measured the commodities. 
He had the whole of the gear 
spread out on the floor of the 
skoff kia when a voice accosted 
him. 

“You needn’t bother 
more, Jack,” it said softly. 

A man tiptoed in. He was 
short and lightly built, and 
carried a sporting rifle in his 
hand. His reddish moustache 
was draggled with dew and 
his clothes were soaked in it. 
He looked at Mills with gleeful 
blue eyes. 

“ Where’s 
asked softly. 

Mills laboured to express 
surprise. ‘What’re you talkin’ 
about?” he demanded loudly. 

“Don’t shout, blast yer!” 
whispered the other vehemently. 
“We saw yer go up ’ere to- 
gether, Jack, and nobody ain’t 
gone away since. There’s five 
of us, Jack, and we want that 
swine—we want ‘im bad.” 

“What for?” asked Mills 
desperately, without lowering 
his voice. 

The other made an impatient 
gesture for silence, but his 
words were arrested by a 
clamour in the yard. There 
were shouts and curses and 
the sound of blows. 


no 


Frenchy?” he 
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“We've got ’im, Charley,” 
shouted some one triumphantly. 

The smaller man rushed out, 
and Mills followed swiftly. 
There was a_ blackness of 
moving forms in the open, and 
some one struck a match. The 
man called Charley stepped 
forward. Mills saw the face 
and hand of a man standing 
upright, brilliantly illuminated 
by the flame of the match; and 
on the ground three men, who 
knelt on and about a prostrate 
figure. One was busy with 
some cord. In the background 


stood Mills’s Kafirs. The match 


burned down to the holder’s 
fingers, and he dropped it. 

“Well, Dave,” said Mills, 
“what’s the meanin’ o’ this 
game o yours—comin’ to a 
man’s kia in the middle o’ the 
night and ropin’ his mate out 
0’ bed?” 

The man who had lit the 
“That you, 
“Well, you 


match laughed. 
Jack?” he said. 
wouldn’t be so ready to call 
this bloke ‘mate’ if you knew 
what he’d been up to.” 


“The—swine!” commented 
Charley. 

“Get a lantern,” commanded 
Mills to the Kafirs. ‘ What 
d’you mean?” he asked of the 
tall man. 

“He shot a woman!” said 
Dave. The tone was eloquent 
of the speaker’s rage and dis- 
gust. 

Mills stared open-mouthed. 
“A woman!” he gasped. 

“A woman,” replied Dave. 
“Shot her, as bold as the 
devil, on the street, in the day- 
time, and did a bolt for the 
bush. Every man that could 
put foot to the ground is out 
after him.” 
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A Kafir arrived then with 
the lantern Mills had designed 
for the Frenchman, and by its 
light he was able to see the 
faces of the men. They were 
all known to him. The man 
who was cording the prisoner’s 
arms had seen his daring work 
at Mandega’s. He knelt on the 
prostrate form as he worked, 
and the Frenchman’s face 
showed like a waxen mask on 
the ground. Blood was running 
from a deep cut on his cheek. 

“TI save yo’ life, Jone,” he 
gasped. 

“Shut up!” snapped one of 
the men, and struck him on the 
mouth. 

“Here,” protested Mills; 
“go slow, can’t you! There’s 
no call to bang him about.” 

They stared at him with 
astonishment. “Why, man,” 
exclaimed Charley, “didn’t we 
tell you he shot a woman?” 

‘*What’s that he said about 
savin’ your life?’ demanded 
Dave. 

“He did,” explained Mills. 
He told them the story, and 
they listened without sympathy. 

“It was a bloomin’ plucky 
thing to do,” concluded the 
trader. “I'd ha’ bin dead by 
now but for him, and I owe ’im 
one for it.” 

“Oh, nobody’s sayin’ he isn’t 
plucky,” said the man who had 
been tying the Frenchman’s 
arms, as he rose to his feet. 
“He’s the dare-devillist swine 
alive, but he’s done with it now.” 

Dave came round and clapped 
Mills on the shoulder. 

“It’s worked you a bit soft, 
old man,” he said. “Why, 
hang it all, you wouldn’t have 
us let him go after shooting a 
woman, would you?” 
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‘Oh! stow it,” broke in one 
of the others. “If it wasn’t 
that ’e’s got to go back to 
Macequese to be shot, I’d blow 
his head off now.” 

“T’m not asking you to let 
him go,” cried Mills. “But 
give the bloke a chance, give 
im a run for it. Why, I 
wouldn’t kill a dog so; it’s 
awful,—an’—an’—he saved my 
life, chaps, he saved my life.” 

“But he shot a woman,” 
said Charley. 

That closed the case,—the 
man had committed the ulti- 
mate crime. Nothing could 
avail him now. He shot a 
woman—he must suffer. 

“ Jone,” moaned the French- 
man—the cords were eating 
into his flesh—‘ Jone, I saved 
yo’ life.” 

“Why couldn’t you tell me?” 
cried Mills passionately ; ‘“ why 
couldn’t you trust me? I could 
ha’ got you away.” 

“That'll do,” interrupted 
Dave, thrusting Mills aside. 
“We'll trouble you for a drink 
and a bite, old boy, an’ then 
we'll start back.” 

Mills led the way to the skoff 
kia in silence. There was food 
and drink still on the table, 
and the men sat down to it at 
once. The Frenchman lay in 
the middle of the kraal, bound ; 
his captors’ weapons lay at 
their feet. He was as effectu- 
ally a prisoner as if their five 
barrels were covering him. 
Mills stood moodily watching 
the men eat, his brain drum- 
ming on the anguished problem 
of the Frenchman’s life or 
death without effort or volition 
on his part. 

“Got any more poosa, old 
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boy?” asked Dave, setting 
down the whisky-bottle empty. 

“Yes,” said Mills thought- 
fully. “Plenty.” He shouted 
for a boy, and one came run- 
ning. 

“Go to the store-hut,” or- 
dered Mills slowly, “and bring 
a bottle of whisky.” He spoke 
the “kitchen-Kafir” that every 
one in Manicaland understands. 

“Yes, baas,” said the native. 

“But first,” said Mills, still 
speaking slowly and quietly, 
“take a knife and cut loose the 
man on the ground. Quick!” 
The last word was a shout. 

Dave sprang to his feet and 
stood motionless. The others 
were arrested in the action of 
rising or reaching their weap- 
ons. From the wall beside him 
Mills had reached a revolver 
and held them covered. The 
barrel moved over them, pre- 
senting its black threatful 
mouth to one after the other. 
It moved in jerks, but not 
without purpose. It held them 
all subject, and the first move- 
ment doomed. 

“Jack!” cried Dave. 

“Shut up!” commanded 
Mills. “Don’t move now. For 
God’s sake don’t move. I'll 
shoot the first one that does.” 

“He shot a woman,” they 
protested. 

“He saved my life,” said 
Mills. “Are you all right, 
Frenchy ?” 

“Yais,” came the answer, 
and with it the ghost of a 
laugh. 

Mills did not look round, and 
the steady remorseless barrel 
still sailed to and fro across 
the faces of the men in the 
hut. 
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“ Clear out, then,” he shouted. 
“T’ll only give you five minutes. 
You shot a woman. And, 
Frenchy * 

“YVais, Jone.” 

“This makes us quits, see ?” 

“Ver good, Jone. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye, Frenchy.” 

Dave ripped out a curse and 
shifted slightly. The barrel 
sprang round to him, and he 
froze into stillness. 

“Don’t do that again, Davy,” 
warned Mills. 

“ You'll catch it hot for this,” 
snarled one of them. 

“Very like,” replied the 
trader. 

He counted a liberal five 
minutes by guess. He dared 
not look away from his men. 
At last he spoke. 

“It was up to me, boys,” he 
said with a sigh. ‘I couldn’t 
do no less. If it ’ad been a 
man ’e shot I’d ha’ kept you 
here all day. But I’ve done 
enough, I reckon, seein’ it was 
@ woman.” 

He dropped the revolver to 
the ground. 

“Now!” he said. 

They sat round and stared 
at him. For full a minute no 
one spoke. Mills gave them 
back their eyes gloomily, lean- 
ing with folded arms against 
the wall. Then Dave drew a 
long breath, a very sigh. 

“Well, Jack,” he said, shak- 
ing his head, “I didn’t think it 
of you,—I didn’t, indeed. A 
skunk like that! a woman- 
shooter, and a Frenchman!! 
You didn’t use to be like 
this.” 

“We're quits now, him and 


me,” answered Mills. “He 
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saved my life, and I’m satis- 
fied. So if you’ve got anything 
to say—or do—then get it 
over.” 

Charley burst out at this ina 
fuss of anger. ‘“ You ought to 
be shot,” he shouted. ‘“ That’s 
all you’re fit for.” 

“Charley’s right,” growled 
one of the others. 

“Qh, cut it off,” cried Dave 
impatiently ; ‘we're not going 
to shoot Jack. But I guess 
we won't say we've lost the 
Frenchman yet.” 

He lowered his brows and 
turned his eyes on Mills. 

“ You an’ him’s quits, Jack,” 
he said. ‘“ What do you think 
about it?” 

Mills looked up slowly, like 
a man newly awaked from a 
dream. 

“You might get a shot at 
him from the path,” he answered 


musingly. ‘That is, if he’s 
keeping north. I'll show you 
the place.” 


“You don’t think we’d have 
a chance of catching him ?” 

“Not a ghost,” replied the 
trader decisively. ‘Once you 
get into the kloof, he’s lost. All 
you can do is wait till he breaks 
cover down below, an’ try a long 
shot. By God!” he cried with 
sudden energy, ‘‘I’ll try a lick 
at him myself. We're quits now, 
the—the woman-shooter !”’ 

He snatched a rifle and led 
the way, the others tumbling 
after him. Some hundred yards 
beyond the kraal the footpath 
dipped abruptly towards the 
valley, and at an angle of it 
there was to be gained a clear 
view of the bush beneath, where 
it surged at the foot of the hill 
and ran down the kloof: at the 
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lower part of the kloof it ceased, 
and the ground was bare red 
earth for a space of some thou- 
sand yards. Mills sat down on 
a stone. Dave squatted beside 
him, and the others grouped 
themselves on adjacent boulders. 

The sun was well into the 
sky by now—it was about six 
o'clock in the morning. The 
air was of diamond, and the 
chill of the night had already 
passed. The men glued their 
eyes on the bare patch and 
waited. 

“Funny game you played up 
there,” whispered Dave to the 
trader. 

Mills nodded without speak- 
ing. 

“T’m not blaming you,” con- 
tinued the other. “I reckon I 
understand, old boy. But are 
you goin’ to shoot at him?” 

“T am that,” was the reply. 

“ Well, I hope you get him,” 
said Dave. ‘The chaps’ll forget 
the other business then. They 
didn’t like it, you know—no- 
body would.” 

“It’s not because I care for 
them or what they think,” be- 
gan Mills. 

“T know it’s not,” interrupted 
Dave. “You know all the 
ranges, I suppose?” 

“‘ Nine hundred yards to that 
black spot,” said Mills. “The 
spot’s a bit of a hole in the 
ground. Twelve hundred to 
the big boulder.” 

He rose off the stone he was 
sitting on and lay down on 
the path, belly - under, and 
ran up the back-sight of his 
weapon with care. Flinging 
back the bolt, he blew into the 
chamber and thrust a cart- 
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ridge in; tested the air with 
a wet finger, and wriggled the 
butt home into his shoulder. 
Dave watched him in silence: 
Mills was, he knew, a good 
shot, and he was now prepar- 
ing, with all the little tricks 
and graces of the rifle-range, 
to pull trigger on the man 
he had risked — nay, almost 
thrown away—his life to save 
from the consequences of an un- 
speakable crime. 

“Ah!” breathed Mills, with 
an artist’s luxurious satisfac- 
tion. 

Down the valley a figure had 
broken from the bush, and was 
plainly to be seen against the 
red ground. The men on the 
hill flopped down and prepared 
to shoot. 

“Don’t fire,” Dave warned the 
others. He was watching Mills. 
The trader’s face bore no signs 
of his recent mental struggle. 
It carried no expression what- 
ever save one of cool interest, 
just touched with a craftsman’s 
confidence. His barrel was 
steady as his head. The little 
figure below was moving over 
the rough ground towards the 
black spot. They could see its 
legs working grotesquely, like a 
mechanical toy. 

“So,” murmured Mills. “Now 
just a little farther. So!” 

He fired. 

There was no leap into the air, 
no tragic bound and sprawling 
tumble. The little figure in the 
valley fell where it was, and 
never moved. 

Mills jerked open his breech. 

* T'll bet that took him in the 
spine,” he said. 
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TO THE “WHOLE HOG.” 


AN ALLEGORICAL ODE. 


EMBLEM of thoroughness, perfected Whole, 
King Hog, in Whom all excellences meet 
To sovereign One-ness, absolute, complete: 

Supreme ideal of the strong man’s goal, 

Whose glomerate bulk defies 

Th’ inglorious arts of barren compromise : 

Star of ambition, Crown of toil, to thee, 

I, with all possible respect, in homage bend the knee. 


Thou art no common hog, who, being slain, 

Is straitly hewn to separable parts, 

Which all may purchase in the public marts, 
And, at their pleasure, cut and come again ; 

Of thee shall no man choose 

His favoured portion, and the rest refuse ; 

He that would “go” thee piecemeal courts a fall, 
For Whole thou art, and must be swallowed Whole, or not at all. 


Thy shrine is girdled by a vantage fence 

Whereon men sit, and watch thee from afar, 

Craving but craven, all agog to mar, 
In some degree, thy corporate opulence ; 

Ravin’d, they lack the grace 

To screw their courage to the “sticking ”’-place ; 

“Willing to wound,” they sit “afraid to strike,” 
From private motive some, and some from inward fears, belike. 


For there be those that would essay the meal, 

But for thine utter singleness forbear ; 

They have no stomach for such lordly fare, 
And qualms of surfeit blunt their puny zeal; 

Westphalia’s mellow Pride 

Has charm for him that cares for naught beside; 

These the crisp Rasher, those the crackling Loin, 
Would severally delight; but thee, alas! may none disjoin. 
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And there be many, torn this way and that, 

Who of their stars entreat a favouring sign, 

Or with black arts an auspice would divine 
In the weird leapings of an occult cat; 

While others fear to go, 

Lest they feel tardily discreet, and lo! 

A strong head-gale impedes their fenceward way ; 
“Inform us, then, good Hog,” say these, “How sits the wind 
to-day ?” 3 


Thus far the craven. There be other some 

That would absorb thee for the very sport; 

But it would irk them. “Life is all too short. 
Why should we lose our equilibrium ? 

What profit that the Hog 

Hath orby charms that none may catalogue? 

Have we not friends? Let these attain the quest. 
We will observe the strife, and show a tolerant interest.” 


But ever and anon there cometh one 
True to himself, and trustful in the gods— 
Who dares all consequence, and fears no odds— 
Knows what he wants, and means to have it done— 
Steeled with the Right of Might, 
Stung by imperative pangs of appetite, 
Leaping the fence, he rushes bravely on, 
“TI go the Whole Hog, I!”—one snap—and the Whole Hog 
is gone! 


Dum-DvuM. 





1 Pigs are supposed to see the wind. 
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THE narrative of a fisher- 
man, solemnly vouched for 
though it may be, is not neces- 
sarily believed in by even his 
dearest friends, for it deals 
with the unknown and is in- 
capable of proof, and without 
altogether imputing evil mo- 
tives men judge the teller of 
such tales harshly. The corries 
of the forests of Scotland lie 
open to the sun, and if a 
stalker, coming home, was to 
boast of having met with a 
stag as big as a wapiti, with a 
head of five-and-twenty points, 
and that beast was not seen 
again by other eyes, there 
would be a good negative 
proof of his non-existence, and 
the stalker would be set down 
asaliar. But a great river is 
a mystery, and hides many 
secrets in its depths. It is 
often the abiding - place for 
months of huge fish which may 
never be seen: they come occa- 
sionally to the surface, but per- 
haps at a time when only the 
trees and ferns and insects are 
spectators. Now and then an 
out-of-the-way monster is cap- 
tured whose presence has never 
been suspected, but who shows 
plainly by shape and colour 
how long he has made the 
river his home. Or it may 
chance — and this, I think, 
often happens with big fish— 
that he stays too long in the 
fresh water, and gets caught 
in the ice, and so a ponderous 
decaying carcase first shows 
riverside men the creature 
which had been sagacious 
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enough to avoid having any- 
thing to do with them. The 
water, after it closes over a 
lost fish, tells no tale: nothing 
is more substantial and solid 
than a salmon in the grip of 
the steelyard; nothing more 
delusive and shadowy and in- 
tangible than one whose con- 
nection with you is broken. 

So—though I write this 
melancholy paper with all 
the honesty of which I am 
capable—I hardly expect to 
be able to make others see 
matters as I saw them, or to 
convince sceptical people that 
due allowance must not, here 
also, be made for fisherman’s 
tales. 

In the Julys of 1902-3 we, a 
party of three, sometimes four, 
rods, fished a Norway river, 
and we captured in the two 
months a hundred and sixteen 
salmon, running up to 43 lb., 
and with an average weight of 
184 lb. The walls of the 
smoking - room and dining- 
room of the lodge were orna- 
mented with the carefully 
traced-out likenesses of many 
fish over 40 lb.; fish as big as 
45 lb. caught with a fly, up to 
56 lb. caught by spoon or 
prawn. Everything in the 
world is relative, and this is 
curiously so with fishing. An 
angler sallies forth along the 
pleasant river-banks, “ among 
pale gander-grass and azure 
culver -keyes,’ and catches a 
number of quarter-of-a-pound 
trout, and one something over 
the pound, and comes home 
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happy and contented. Or he 
fishes a river where salmon 
average 8 to 10 lb., and gets 
one double the usual weight. 
Our sport was good, but we 
went out one year with a soldier 
who pushed a week further 
north than we did, and got a 
hundred salmon to his own rod 
in six weeks, several of which 
were over 40 lb.—one 48. And, 
to finish this comparison of 
sport, I read a few days ago an 
account of what seemed to be 
almost a pathetic contest ; 
where some scores of working 
men met in an angling compe- 
tition in England, and the first 
prize was gained by one who 
had secured for his long day’s 
work some 4 ounces of fish: the 
fifth winner had, I think, his 
catch recorded in decimals of 
an ounce. We often got sea- 
trout on our big salmon-flies: 
they were fine bold fish, aver- 
aging 3 lb., with an occasional 
big one; but they gave us no 
satisfaction here, for they often 
took the fly just as it swung 
over a place where it might 
have been taken by a salmon, 
and so they were dragged in at 
once with the strong tackle, 
and ignominiously handlined by 
the men, and jumped ashore or 
into the boat as if they had 
been burn-trout. We were not 
at the top of the tree, nor yet 
at the bottom, but fairly well 
up in its pleasant branches, and 
we were happy on our river, 
and contented with our lot— 
contented, that is to say, in a 
general way, for there were 
times when anything approach- 
ing such a virtue was far from 
some of us, and never farther 
than one dull evening when I, 
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having lost a very heavy fish 
after a long hunt, came home 
full of sorrow and found that 
an old friend and brother angler 
had just ended a wild chase 
over a difficult country and been 
finally broken before he reached 
the impassable blockade of a 
bridge. 

Some three or four years ago 
another friend fishing in a cer- 
tain pool of this river hooked a 
big salmon in heavy water which 
finally went down, and, it being 
very difficult if not impossible 
to follow, he got broken. Then 
the trees along the bank were 
cut. This year this man’s 
brother got smashed, as I have 
said, above the bridge, and next 
day we brought a boat down, 
and moored it at a “ness” 
above where the catastrophe 
happened, so that, supposing a 
wild fish took the same course 
again, there would be some 
chance of following him for an 
extra 200 yards or so. Some 
chance, certainly. I do not 
know what the other members 
of our community thought, as 
they looked at that boat and 
then at the deep heavy water 
racing past it down to the six- 
arched wooden bridge. In the 
state the river was in then I 
doubt if our splendid boatmen 
would have been able to do 
anything: the difficulties at the 
“ness” above were, I felt in my 
heart, pretty sure to be very 
much more complicated by 
greater difficulties at the bridge. 
To hit off the same narrow arch 
through which the fish went, 
and go through it without 
smashing the boat against one 
or other of the piers, and then 
find yourself still joined on to 
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the salmon in the comparative 
calm of the pool below, seemed 
as if it would be too great a 
combination of good luck for 
poor mortals to expect. We 
thought the only way would 
be to let the fish away with a 
great length of line, and then 
follow the track when we saw 
which arch he was making for, 
but all control of him would 
certainly be lost in that rapid 
passage. This was when the 
river was big. It fell to me 
later on, when the water had 
fallen a foot or eighteen inches, 
to have a brisk run with a 20- 
pounder down to this very boat, 
and as he was determined we 
took to the boat, and landed 
him on the opposite side above 
the bridge. But this was then 
a perfectly safe though trouble- 
some proceeding. 

On the night when the 
double defeat just mentioned 
took place, I hooked a big 
fish with spoon, and there is 
nothing sensational to relate 
about the fight which then 
took place. He crossed over 
to the far side of a strong 
wide stream, and went down 
the river with a longer line 
out than was desirable; but 
there was no difficulty in fol- 
lowing him, and keeping fairly 
well abreast of him, and know- 
ing the water which lay below 
us we had high hopes of land- 
ing him. But the hooks had 
not enough grip; the heavy 
strain probably cut the hold, 
and after going down some 500 
or 600 yards the spoon came 
quietly away. I had him on 
long enough to know that he 
was a very good salmon, but 
we never saw him. This was 
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a great disappointment, and it 
was with a despondent mind 
that I tramped up again, and 
fished a long, awkward, bank- 
protected place which occasion- 
ally gives a great reward but 
oftener nothing. My brother- 
in-law’s fight had been of a 
much more stirring kind. From 
the platform where he rose 
the fish to the next pool are 
some 200 or 300 yards of rapid 
water and wooded banks, but 
these are easily negotiable by 
an active man. Then a duck 
of the rod at the right angle 
to get under a wire rope, and 
you are arrived at a pool with 
a good backwater in it, where 
many salmon get gaffed. But 
the river was very big that 
day, and the fish, though he 
stayed there some time, and 
even let his pursuers see the 
top of the casting-line, would 
have none of the gaffing-place. 
Then follows a country which 
tries a man now if he has to 
go over it quickly, but was 
much worse that day before 
certain trees and _ branches 
were cut. The bank is steep 
and high and wooded in places, 
and you have to go up and 
down deep hollows in it, now 
in the river and now on land, 
ever holding well up a heavy 
rod, and knowing that if you 
give any slack you give it 
at your peril. A long bit of 
marshy ground follows, with a 
“ness” at the low end, and a 
quick turn in the river to your 
side, fringed with low bushes 
from which your man has to 
fend the line with the gaff if you 
have much out. Next a quiet 
place which, as the water was 
that day, takes you over the 
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waders, and a small backwater 
where the boat was afterwards 
sent. Then began the real diffi- 
culties: the bank gets steeper 
and more wooded; there is a 
steep slope, difficult to get up, 
and more trees, followed by an 
all but impossible point, where, 
if you got round at all, you 
would be over the armpits. 
Finally—some 200 yards below 
—that ominous brown bridge. 
Outside the backwater was 
running a very heavy stream. 

So it can easily be seen that 
when a man linked to a big 
salmon has arrived by rapid 
progress down such a road as I 
have described to this particu- 
lar haven—this backwater— 
he will be in a somewhat di- 
lapidated condition, no matter 
how good his state of training 
may be: wet up to the waist 
(waders are a useless encum- 
brance at such times), the 
perspiration streaming off him, 
his arm aching with holding up 
a heavy rod. One has so many 
things to think about at such a 
time. Look well to your feet 
on the steep bank, down which, 
if you once slip, you need 
not bother further about your 
salmon, and at the same time 
look up at the point of your 
rod; for with a long line out 
in the heavy water, especially 
if there is a wind blowing, you 
must often do that to gauge 
what strain you are putting on. 
You see to your footing when 
you have to enter the river; 
but whilst you snatch a moment 
to guess rather than make sure 
into what depth your next step 
is to be taken, a furious bolt of 
the fish almost drags the rod- 
top into the water, and then, 
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whatever the consequences may 
be, your first care must be to 
get it up again. 

Here came my friend that 
ill-omened night, hard-pressed, 
sweating, blowing, legs feeling 
sometimes strangely weak, but 
bravely sticking to his work, 
and still, so far, the victor. 
Past the trees, past the ness, 
into the backwater, out of 
it. “Can I get round that 
awful point?” Even so, the 
bridge is within 200 yards, and 
there is little chance in such a 
stream of being able to stop the 
fish above it. I think that 
point was then impassable—not 
to be got round, in hot blood or 
cold. The fish is far away in 
the deep racing stream: the 
backing is flying out, the reel- 
handle a blurred mass: if you 
were to touch the line now it 
would cut you to the very bone. 
Pressure on the side-plate,— 
more pressure, more still: a 
little slacking of the whirr: 
the butt to the fish, the top far 
back over your shoulder,—a 
miracle if it stops him, but 
such have happened. The 
hand now on the line, tighter, 
tighter still; the rod bent toa 
circle and furiously dragged at 
till you feel the middle joint 
must go if the top stands: 
then a momentary and most 
tremendous tension, and then 
sudden ease: the rod flies 
straight. 

So he was broken, the word 
conveying in this case of course 
nothing of disgrace: you want 
a steel wire at such a crisis: 
something better than the en- 
trails of a worm. We met and 
mourned together: my experi- 
ence had been heart-breaking, 
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though nothing to his. But my 
time was to come. 

Two days later I started at 
a big deep pool, fished by cast- 
ing or throwing from a boat. 
It was full of swirls and eddies 
and cross - currents, caused by 
the salmon-trap at the head 
and its approaches: these had 
spoilt the pool, and flies worked 
badly and untruly in it. One 
fish killed and one lost was my 
account here so far. Fly did 
as usual, nothing; but at the 
third or fourth cast with prawn 
I hooked a salmon. He gave 
me no time to observe the 
formula of letting out slack 
line and then striking hard: 
he bolted off at once, and we 
thought that very likely he 
was only lightly held and 
would get off The more 
deliberate appropriation of a 
prawn promises best. The 
fish was far below us when 
he took the bait, and the line, 
taut for a few moments, was 
soon slack enough; for he 
came right up-stream as hard 
as he could go, and very much 
faster than I could reel up, 
and actually passed under the 
stern of the boat. Its near- 
ness alarmed him, and he 
turned and went as hard down 
again. We saw a mighty 
back - fin cutting through the 
water like a torpedo, and for 
some seconds there was an 
appalling uncertainty as to 
whether he was on or off; 
then the half-gathered-in line 
was straightened and a good 
deal more run out. For some 
few minutes I had the usual 
pleasant give-and-take, and 
then he made a violent rush 
out of the pool and started 


off on what proved to be a 
long journey down the river. 
So out of rough Laxigar, with 
its possibly awkward stump- 
guarded little island at the 
tail, we followed in the boat 
with fairly comfortable minds. 
The trace was a very strong 
treble one of excellent gut; the 
spinning -line had just been 
well tested, and found un- 
breakable with any reasonable 
strain; the hooks were big 
and sharp; and the water be- 
low us was of a safe and 
pleasant nature, with no fosses 
to stop us, There was no 
reason why, with a little care, 
we should not follow the fish 
to the fiord miles away, if he 
was minded to go there. We 
had to follow him far enough. 
He went in rapid and yet 
stately fashion through the 
long reach of “Church,” and 
at the top of the next pool, 
“Bank,” stopped in a small 
bit of deep water guarded, 
save for a narrow inlet and 
outlet, by shallows. The river 
was big that day; if it had 
been small very likely the fish 
would never have left the pool 
where he first met us, or leav- 
ing Laxigar, he would have 
probably given us an oppor- 
tunity of killing him in 
“Church,” and then this his- 
tory need not have been writ- 
ten. But he fell under the 
spell of the heavy water. I 
had a very anxious time in 
that shallow protected place 
where he stopped. It was 
close to the shore; but I had 
to keep in the boat, for the 
land was an island some 200 
yards long, and if I had got § 
out and he had made up his | 
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mind to go down, he would 
certainly have broken me. For 
a long time the fish was afraid 
to go down owing to the thin 
water and unwilling to go up, 
and for twenty minutes or half 
an hour we were practically 
anchored by him. He sulked 
in the deep hole so close that 
the top of the long trace was 
nearly always out of the water, 
and if, with all the strain I 
could put on him, he was shifted 
a yard or two he at once got 
back to his old place. The 
water above and below was 
fairly rapid, and it was not 
easy to hold a boat in it ; but 
after a time my gaffer (Mons) 
tried it, and we got above the 
fish, and on the far side, and 
then below him. And ever as 
the extra strain moved him a 
little, and we thought he would 
go down, back he went to his 
old quarters. He was so near 
that Mons could almost reach 
him with an oar; but the 
salmon paid extraordinary little 
attention to all the pokings 
and splashings which were ad- 
ministered to him. He stood 
still, or moved a yard or two, 
and felt as a heavy log of wood 
or as a water-logged cask 
might feel. Once I caught a 
glimpse of his long shadowy 
form, and by this time we 
knew we had to do with some- 
thing very heavy. 

At last, after making both 
fisherman and boatman very 
anxious and _ irritated, he 
worked his way out by a 
narrow channel into deep 
water, and we, rejoicing, fol- 
lowed him. He passed swiftly 
through “Bank,” through 
“ Boyces,” and at the bottom 
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of this pool we landed, and got 
on to ideal ground for following 
a big fish. For hundreds of 
yards the river ran now, on our 
side, by a smooth grassy lily-of- 
the-valley-covered bank, where 
you could go at any speed, and 
keep on level and equal terms 
with your salmon. He passed 
through the tail of ‘“ Boyces,” 
and into the swiftly running 
but steady stream of “Cut 
bushes.” Two hundred yards 
or so of this led into a pool 
called “ Kirkeide,” and at the 
lower end of this latter is a 
huge backwater, a most desir- 
able and suitable place for 
landing a tired fish, We had 
come the best part of a mile: 
the long continuous strain was 
telling on him: he still kept 
well out in the stream, but his 
strong rushes had ceased, and 
as we neared a place in the 
bank where a few days before 
I had landed a 27-pounder, I 
thought that we might be able 
to doubly mark it by also 
getting ashore this much 
greater prize. But the salmon 
was still too strong and too far 
out in the stream to come in 
here. 

And now surely never had 
anglers a better opportunity of 
gauging, before they handled, 
their possible prize. The short 
sight he gave us of him when 
he passed under the boat told 
us little: the glimpse caught of 
him when sulking, nothing, but 
that he was big. The weight 
test on the arms was a very 
fallible one: a 30-pounder in a 
stream feels very heavy. But 
when he got into the clear 
smooth water above “ Kirk- 
eide” we saw him almost as 
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plainly as if he had been on the 
bank. For a hundred yards or 
more we could see his every 
movement: follow the line till 
it went into the water and 
joined the trace: follow still 
the trace leading fair up to his 
mouth, so disproving what at 
times we had been afraid of— 
that he was foul-hooked. The 
great, pale, silvery-green, sym- 
metrical form shone ghostly- 
like, but with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, in the dark emerald- 
green water. We could see his 
fins working: now and then 
pulling impatiently, as it were, 
at his reins, and sometimes, 
turning half over, showing the 
ridge of his back. He might 
lunge about, and give some 
trouble at the landing, but his 
real fighting was over: he was 
becoming tractable, and could 
be led instead of leading us. 
And we began to make 
almost sure of him. That men 
who had fished for many years 
and quoted half a dozen say- 
ings about premature confid- 
ence should ever allow them- 
selves to be sure of a salmon 
before he was on the bank 
shows to what a pitch ignor- 
ance and presumption can 
lead mortals. We knew the 
strength of the tackle. We 
knew by this time that the 
fish must be well hooked: we 
saw ever coming nearer the 
calm smooth backwater into 
which he was to be gently and 
yet firmly towed, and if he 
should manage to struggle still 
farther down, we had the boat 
still with us, dragged behind 
by a keenly interested farmer, 
who had left his hay -mak- 
ing to see the sport. With 
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audacity, which no doubt de- 
served punishment, we even 
speculated on his weight. 
“He is a very big fish,” said 
Mons. “I think he is bigger 
than P.’s,”—a 48 - pounder 
which my man had gaffed 
the year before. 

And then—without a strug- 
gle or jerk—with no extra J 
strain put on it, the rod-top, | 
which for the best part of an | 
hour had formed a fair and | 
beautiful bow, flew straight. | 
The fish was free! So done 
was he that for perhaps eight | 


or ten seconds he stood almost | 


in the same place, giving ample | 


time if he had been nearer the 7 


bank for an active man torun 
down and gaff him even yet. | 
He stood so, almost motionless, 7 
and then slowly disappeared | 
into deep water. The splen- | 


did trace had parted: either in 7 
the hole where he had sulked 7 


so long, or, more likely, when | 
he made his first wild rush up- ~ 
stream in Laxigar, the gut | 
must have got a terrible rub 7 
on a rock. 


So the long struggle ended. 7 


This was the greatest calamity ‘ 
of my fishing life—the greatest | 


blow of the kind I have ever 7 


received. He was so very | 
nearly ours: a great triumph | 
was so very close. . 

To be suddenly divorced | 
from a very big salmon after 7 
a long fight is—in this country 7 
at least—the greatest misfor- 
tune which can happen to a | 
sportsman: one which admits | 
of no hope, or possible later | 
victory. To miss an extremely | 
good stag is a bitter experience, 
but then, before the day is over, 
you may get at him again in 
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a better place, and kill him; 
you may come across him the 
next week, or the next season. 
But when a big fish gets off, 
he is to all intents and pur- 
poses lost to you for ever. In 
one small fraction of a second 
you jump from the highest 
hope to the blankest despair. 
Once in some blue moon a man 
may catch a fish in which the 
broken tackle of a previous 
day still remains, but the 
chance is not worth con- 
sidering: if after an hour's 
fight you part company, it is 
as well to realise that you part 
company for ever. Some one, 
maybe in the autumn, may 
catch that salmon, with a 
great bony hook in his lower 
jaw, and far gone in weight; 
but even if that man was you, 
the captured one would be far 
different from the splendid sea- 
fresh monster which triumphed 
over you in July. 

Then came the idle, useless, 
miserable speculations as to 
weight—our gaffers were, as I 
have said, used to seeing big 
fish, and were wonderfully good 
judges of size, before the steel- 
yard was applied. “I think 
that fish is 28 lb.” “I fear 
he not more than 26,” and 
about the latter figure he was 
pretty sure to be. I remember 
one night the three men each 
guessed, separately, exactly the 
weight of a 30-pounder. But 
I shall be told, and of course 
rightly told, that for even the 
most experienced the guessing 
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of the size of a salmon on the 
shore and in the water, no 
matter how clearly seen, is a 
very different thing. We 
thought our lost salmon might 
be caught by the netters in the 
still water below, or in some 
trap above, when, if met with 
soon, he would be recognisable 
by my tackle, and in that 
case I offered to buy him 
at market price, and pay a 
handsome sum in addition. 
But we heard and saw nothing 
of him, unless he was the “ Stor 
Lax,” which, a day or two 
afterwards, went through an 
angry man’s net as if it had 
been paper, or the still greater 
one of which a glimpse was 
seen higher up the river a few 
days afterwards, jumping in an 
inaccessible hole. 

A question which was in 
continual debate amongst us, 
especially when the river was 
big, was, How far is it possible 
to hold a heavy fish and keep 
him in a certain place when he 
makes up his mind to leave it ? 
One day Sivert, and a lady 
fishing with him, saw a very 
big salmon indeed jump clean 
out of the water in a pool from 
which it is practically impos- 
sible to go down. The former 
—a man used to big fish all his 
life, and not in the least given 
to exaggeration—set down this 
fish, which he saw very clearly, 
as being quite 60 lb.! 

In this particular pool we all 
discarded spinning-rods and 
light lines. I used a very 
















probably three-quarters of a mile. 
bit over 60 Ib. 





1 A week or so after we left, a Norwegian gentleman got hold of a salmon in 
the river, which he lost after a three-hour struggle, the fish going down for 
It was set down at 30 kilos—a good 
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powerful greenheart, with the 
thickest Kelson line made, and 
a trace which was probably as 
strong as the Kelson—that is, 
practically unbreakable. The 
reel was screwed up to its 
highest tension. Now, sup- 
posing a fish of this size was 
to be hooked firmly with a big 
fly, we had little doubt what 
the result would be if he put 
forth all his strength. The 
iron would be the weakest link 
in the chain, and it would go. 
But a 60-pounder is not likely 
to take a fly, especially in such 
a confused jumble of a pool as 
this was: supposing he took a 
prawn, or two prawns rather, 
tied on first-rate, big, well- 
tempered hooks, how would 
the fisherman stand in the 
fight which would then take 
place? I think this would 
depend almost entirely on 
whether that fight was a long 
or a short one. A big fish, 
dealt with strongly and mas- 
terfully from the very first, 
often seems to lose heart, and 
it might be possible to swing 
him in within reach of the gaff 
before he knew he was in 
danger: ordinary-sized salmon 
in this particular pool were often 
so treated. The night after I 
wrote this, one of the two 
ladies of our party hooked a 
fish in this very pool on a 
strong trace and a No. 7 
Durham Ranger. She was 
wading in fairly deep and 
strongly running water, and 
very wisely gave the rod to 
Sivert, her gaffer, who was 
standing close to her, and 
made the best of her way to 
shore. He following the fish 
for a few yards instead of 





giving it any line, hauled it 
almost by main force into a 
tiny bit of slack water, and 
the salmon, bewildered and not 
realising its position, lay here 
long enough for the hastily 
brought gaff to be exchanged 
for the rod, and it was got 
ashore in about three minutes, 
a fresh-run 19-pounder. Once 
from the Bridge of Awe, on the 
famous river of that name, I 
and a friend fishing with me 
saw a salmon lying in a 
bit of slack water some 60 
yards below us, waiting to 
run up. We were high above 
it. He held the rod over the 
bridge, with its point perpen- 
dicularly down, and I, keep- 
ing my eye on the plainly 
seen 18-lb. fish, pulled out the 
line yard by yard till the fly, 
swaying about, reached it, 
and was promptly taken. The 
fish immediately ran up-stream 
under the bridge; we ran off 
it, and below, hauled it down, 
and it was gaffed and on the 
bank within three minutes by 
a watch. But such work as 
this is a happy accident, a 
chance, not the legitimate pro- 
longed battle we discussed. 
Granted the 60-pounder, or, to 
make things sound more prob- 
able, a good 40-pounder, well 
on, deeply hooked with abso- 
lutely reliable tackle, in a 
small bit of comparatively calm 
water, and a raging torrent 
all round, above and _ below, 
and no possibility of follow- 
ing anything that goes out of 
it, what are you to do? It 
may be taken for granted that 
if such a fish made a deter- 
mined bolt the moment he was 
hooked, he would have such a 
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little way to go that he would 
be out of the pool and into a 
wild mass of white water before 
he could be stopped. I hooked 
one night in a reasonable place 
a small fish which did this. 
He made, without the delay 
of a second, a furious rush 
out into a strong stream, 
and went some 400 yards or 
so without a moment’s check. 
I have had to do with many 
wild fish, both small and 
great, but never with such 
a one as this, and I have 
never had a reel “screech ”— 
if that is the legitimate word 
to use—as my reel did then. 
There was no difficulty in fol- 
lowing, except a steep bit of 
bank to run up now and then; 
but the fish went so quick that 
he very soon completely took 
what I believe is called one’s 
“first” wind, and I had no 
time to take in a second sup- 
ply, and in a very short time 
I was absolutely and com- 
pletely done for the time, and 
quite incapable of following on 
at all; and if my gaffer had 
not been close at hand to 
take the rod, I should have 
been disgracefully broken in 
the open, and without any 
excuse. In more than thirty 
years’ fishing I have never 
experienced anything of this 
kind, and I could not — till 
it happened — have believed 
that any fish, big or small, 
could have made such an 
example of a fairly strong 
man in good condition. Mons 
had then to go at his topmost 
speed for a long way, and it 
was a day before he quite got 
over the pumping operation he 
went through. The salmon 
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had fully 150 yards of line out 
when he was stopped. He only 
weighed 16 lb, and must, I 
think, have been hooked in 
some exceedingly tender part 
of his mouth. I was fishing 
with only ordinary strong 
tackle, and had no reason or 
object in being too hard on the 
salmon, but I am quite sure 
that if I had been armed with 
unbreakable stuff, and had tried 
to check that run, which began 
the instant he was _ hooked, 
something would have smashed : 
the rod, if gut and line and 
hook had all stood. And if a 
real monster was to play the 
same game, and be off at once 
down some water where he 
could not be followed, he would 
in a few seconds run out all the 
line, and break it at the reel, or 
cut it when so far below you. 
But if this big fish, instead of 
being in such a frantic hurry, 
was to hesitate, and ponder, 
maybe, on his position, and 
wonder what it was that had 
hold of him, and what it was 
best for him to do—if he were 
to give you, the fisherman, even 
a few seconds’ time, then would 
come your chance and oppor- 
tunity. Last night—I write 
these notes by the river—I 
hooked a good fish in a deep 
run above another bridge, just 
where the water left the lake in 
a strong stream. The arches of 
this bridge were only three or 
four feet high, and it was impos- 
sible to get through them even 
without a rod, and the rock on 
which youstood was isolated and 
you could not get up to the lake, 
and so a fish hooked here had 
to be played and killed—or lost 
—without your being able to 
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move. The salmon deliberated 
a@ moment or two, and let me 
get tight hold of him, and then 
tried to make a rush to get 
under the bridge, and I stopped 
him by sheer force within a 
couple of yards of it, and then 
he bolted up towards the lake, 
and I stopped him again. I 
was using the powerful, almost 
unbreakable, tackle described 
as necessary for the famous 
pool below, and consider that 
I was sure of that fish if the 
hold had been a good one, 
having twice stopped him by 
sheer force, and so disheartened 
him ; but he was lightly hooked, 
and got off, leaping high out of 
the water just before his escape. 
He seemed to be about 25 lb. 

This bridge hole was not 
much use to us; but two or 
three days later one of the 
ladies got hold of another fish 
here, and held him tight at the 
right time. This one was well 
hooked, and very likely would 
have been landed, but in one of 
his short runs he managed to 
get the strong reel line across 
a very sharp sunken rock, and 
it went as if it had been a bit 
of worsted. 

When our time came for this 
top beat we all fished diligently 
for the 60-pounder with fly and 
prawn. The pool where he 
lived, or rather where his one 
and only appearance had taken 
place, was rather a troublesome 
one to manage properly, for you 
had to stand in strong {water, 
and casting a prawn from a 
salmon-rod, without a spinning- 
reel, is not easy for the un- 
initiated. The bottom was bad 
in places, and if the leads hung 
up, and a break had to be 
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effected, that was a bit of work 
which required a very surpris- 
ing exertion of strength indeed, 
and made the hauler feel that 
he might have a sublime confi- 
dence in his trace if he had 
anything on it better than a 
rock, 

The ladies of our party were 
for the most part fortunate, 


Cne of them killed by fair | 
fishing, and with no advantage | 


given her, more fish than any 
one else— twenty —and the 
other hooked and landed the 
heaviest we got this year—a 
34-pounder, with fly. But they 
had their ups and downs: a 
broken spoon-ring cost the first 


a very fine salmon, after half 

an hour’s play in the lake, and | 
the latter lost three fish in one J 
“T am the most miser- | 
able woman in the world!” she | 


night. 


cried to me when we met that 
midnight. 


34 - pounder. 


anything, and the next night, 


when none of us had any ad- — 
ventures, got hold of three J 
good salmon and lost them § 


all. 


It is not an uncommon thing | 


to hear one say, who has lost 


something which it was a great | 


trouble to him to lose, that he 
would have given his little 
finger to have got it; and many 
a one has honestly felt this, 
for example, as he helplessly 





Doubtless she con- | 
sidered herself so to be: she 7 
had then no hope of ever | 
having any luck again. But 7 
two nights later she got two 7 
fish, and the next night her § 
To finish up § 
this tale of calamities, her | 
husband, after beginning very } 
well, parted with a heavy fish § 
in a pool which seldom gave § 


hod 
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watched the best stag of the 
season disappear unscathed over 
a skyline. But it is, for rea- 
sons given earlier, much more 
trying to lose a very big fish 
than a deer. As there is no- 
thing which in a moment makes 
a tired, despondent, perhaps 
hopeless, man suddenly become 
alert and keen as the hooking 
of a big fish, so there can be 
few things more appalling than 
the sudden losing of him when 
he is nearly done. There is no 
gradation, or slowing down as 
it were: the gap is immediate 
and immense. He is on, and 
you are full of the most ex- 
hilarating hope: he is off, and 
with the speed of light blank 
misery is upon you. I do not 
know what the sensation of 
losing a fine lion would be like, 
except that it would certainly 
be an unpleasant one; but if 
the life of a man depended on 


it, it would be very much easier 
for him to go to Africa, and 
stay there till he shot a very 
fine lion indeed, than, in any 
part of the world within a given 
time, make sure of killing a 
50-lb. salmon with rod and 


line. It is fortunate for our 
race that the rash offers to 
sacrifice parts of our persons 
which we sometimes make in 
emergencies are not taken liter- 
ally, or we should rarely see 
any one keen about shooting 
or fishing going about un- 
maimed. But let no one think 
that the offer of sacrifice is 
called forth by a little thing: 
the sudden straightening of a 
rod when a 30- or even a 40- 
pounder gets free is a dire mis- 
fortune, though one to be got 
over in time; but the two or 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO. MLIX. 
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three occasions in a man’s life 
when he is given a greater 
chance than this, and it does 
not come off, are marks by 
which he will sometimes meas- 
ure the years. 

I once lost two very heavy 
fish in the same week, both 
hooked in the “Seal” pool of 
the Awe. I kept a heavy 
strain on the first with a 
powerful rod for an hour, but 
never saw him, and then he 
went down and cut me on some 
bad rocks below. Two days 
later I played the second fish in 
the same place for nearly the 
same time, and then he too 
went down and got the line 
round a rock in the middle of 
the river. I gave the rod to 
the man who was with me, and 
climbed high up on the hillside, 
and then I clearly saw the sal- 
mon, lying motionless close to 
the far side of the stone in a 
bit of quiet water. I went a 
hundred yards above him and 
waded out and worked away 
till by chance my line came 
clear, and he went on down the 
river; but by the time I got 
back to land and was able to 
follow on and reel in the long 
line which was out, he got 
across another of those places 
which in this part of the river 
have saved so many fishes’ 
lives, and cut me. I saw him 
very plainly in the slack water 
by the stone, though of course 
not nearly so well as the lost 
Norway one, and I believe that 
these two were the heaviest 
salmon I have ever hooked. 


Salmon naturally were to us 
the chief topic of conversa- 
tion, as they were our chief 

E 
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article of food; and next to 
salmon we were, or I was, 
chiefly interested in _ bears. 
Bears are not at all plentiful 
in this part of Norway, yet 
we occasionally come within 
measurable distance of them. 
At an inn where we lunched 
one day, when driving to the 
river, we just missed seeing the 
skin of one which had been 
killed the week before. Then 
there was pointed out to us a 
place where a few years before 
a poor hunter had been mis- 
taken for a bear when beating 
for the game, and two of his 
companions had fired at him as 
he crouched in some scrub, 
their bullets going through 
both his shoulders. The man 
was terribly injured, but he is 
still alive. A day or two later 
we came still nearer to a bear, 
for he crossed the river within 
half a mile of where we were 
staying: about midnight two 
belated girls coming home saw 
a big animal swimming over, 
and did not realise till he got 
out of the water and shook 
himself what sort of a beast he 
was. He was traced in the 
morning through the fields, and 
within a few yards of the 
“ Fredheim ” of the village, and 
a feeble attempt was made to 
pursue him over the mountains, 
but no good “bear-dog” was 
available, and he escaped. One 
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midnight, as we walked home 
to the lodge through the 
heavily hay-scented air, Sivert 
told us a grim story of long 
ago, which he was careful to 
say he did not vouch for, though 
he “had seen the cave.” A 
man committed a murder, and 
was captured. It was in the 
late autumn, and the local bear 
had taken up his habitation in 
his hole for his long winter and 
spring siesta. The authorities, 
instead of executing the crimi- 
nal themselves, ordained that 
chance should settle his fate, 
and not they, and put him into 
the cave, to keep company with 
its shaggy tenant, on the under- 
standing that if he was de- 
voured it would be well, or if, 
when a certain time in spring 
came, and he was in a condition 
to come out, it would be well 
also. So here the murderer 
spent the dark months; his 
wife brought him food and 
drink, and he sat, we may be 
sure, very quietly, and did 
nothing to disturb his unpleas- 
ant bedfellow, and Sivert as- 
sured us that when the sap 
began to run up the birches he 
came out unharmed. 

Some of us would almost 
have risked a night in that cave 
if the doing so would have 
given us the great fish we had 
lost. 

GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
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“ Sally” 


Ir was in this spirit of in- 
tense exaltation that Saleh went 
with the young Fairfaxes to the 
ball at Aston Manor - House. 
Harry undertook to chaperon 
his sisters, but was far too busy 
to look after any one save him- 
self and certain young ladies 
who claimed his attention. 
Alice and Sibyl, therefore, were 
left completely to their own de- 
vices, and the former chose, in 
obedience to some momentary 
whim, to give a large share of 
her dances to Saleh, an act 
which bore him aloft on the 
wings of delight. I have said 
that he danced beautifully, and 
upon this evening the haunting 
suspicion of inferiority was for- 
gotten. The music, the bright 
lights, the sheen of soft silks, 
the rustle of women’s skirts, 
the glitter and movement, elated 
and excited him. The open 
preference for himself which he 
thought to detect in Alice’s 
favours intoxicated him. 
Reason had ceased to whisper 
its sombre warnings in his ears. 
A divine certainty of success 
was his. A tag of verse, com- 
mitted to memory laboriously 
at Mr Le Mesurier’s bidding, 
sorely against the grain, came 
to his mind :— 

“* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 


That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


He would test his fate to-night ! 
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But, for all his new-born 
confidence, the courage was for 
the moment lacking. Perhaps 
he feared to jeopardise such joy 
as was already his; perhaps, 
almost unknown to him, the 
conviction that the risk of 
failure was great still lingered ; 
perhaps Alice’s complete un- 
consciousness of the feelings 
with which she had inspired 
him had a certain repressive 
effect of which he was unaware. 
Whatever the reason, how- 
ever, he danced the first four 
dances that she had given him 
without suffering a word to 
escape him that could prepare 
her for what was to come, and 
this though his mind was made 
up, and his determination to 
tempt Providence unshaken. 
Reluctantly he yielded her up 
to another partner, and saw her 
float lightly away in his arms. 
Then he stood with his back 
against a door-post watching 
her animated face and graceful 
figure, and dreaming of the 
hopes that centred in her. 

A hand laid suddenly upon 
his arm caused him to re- 
turn to the things of the gross 
earth with a shock, and looking 
round he saw the little Princess 
standing by him. She was in 
evening dress, with a bodice of 
crimson satin cut low and 
trimmed with black chiffon; 
and with a kind of inward 
shrinking Saleh noted how 
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dark the skin of her neck looked 
by gaslight, and how swarthy 
were the arms now bared to 
the shoulder. She had a string 
of marvellous pearls round her 
neck, great gold bracelets on 
her wrists, and a second string 
of pearls twisted in and out 
among the black masses of her 
hair. Her great eyes were 
looking at him with a sort of 
elfish amusement. 

“How do you do?” she said. 
“You are not dancing now?” 

“No,” said Saleh; “but I 
am engaged to dance presently.” 

“With Alice Fairfax, I sup- 
pose,” she said mischievously ; 
“but as she is dancing with 
some one else now, you had 
better come and sit out with 
me.” 

“Thank you,” said Saleh, 
with very little of gratitude in 
his voice; “but won't you 
dance instead.” 

“No, thank you. I don’t 
want to dance with you. These 
horrid people would laugh if 
they saw us dancing together. 
Besides, it wouldn’t be proper, 
and I want to talk to you.” 

She led the way into one of 
the sitting-out rooms, and Saleh 
reluctantly followed. She had 
not seemed to notice the arm 
which he tentatively offered, 
and inconsequently enough 
Saleh felt hurt by the fact, 
though he lacked the perception 
to understand that this little 
Oriental shrank instinctively 
from allowing a fellow-Asiatic 
of the opposite sex to touch her, 
as any white man might have 
done without offence. 

She threw herself down in 
the corner of a vast Chesterfield, 
arranging her skirts with a sort 
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of cosy feline movement vaguely 
suggestive of her Eastern origin. 
Saleh seated himself beside her, 
pulling up the knees of his well- 
cut evening trousers, and cross- 
ing his neat little feet in their 
pumps and silk stockings. 

“T was rude and unkind the 
other day,” she began, “but 
you angered me. Now I am 
going to be rude again, but it 
is because I want to be kind. 
You think that you are in love 
with Alice Fairfax.” 

“How do you know?” asked 
Saleh, unconscious of the ad- 
mission he was making. 

The little Princess laughed. 

“I know because I am not 
blind,” she said. “Do you re- 
member that I told you you 
were like one of my hounds? 
Well, if you could have seen 
yourself as you stood looking at 
her from that doorway, you 
would have needed no telling. 
Your eyes were following her 
about slavishly—just like a 
dog’s. Now,”—as Saleh would 
have interrupted, — “don’t be 
angry. I do not mean to be 
rude. After all, she is so nice 
that you would not mind being 
her dog, would you?” 

“No,” said Saleh. Though 
his dislike of the little Princess 
was no whit diminished, to talk 
even to her about Alice was in 
itself pleasurable. 

“T know,” she resumed, “ and 
that is why I am sorry for you, 
and why I am talking to you 
now. Listen. You love her so 
much that you would ask her 
to marry you—isn’t it so?” 

“Yes,” answered Saleh. 
mean to ask her.” 

“ And I say that you shall do 
nothing of the kind!” cried the 
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little Princess, with all the fire 
that she had shown at their 
first interview. ‘You do not 
know these English as I know 
them. They despise us: they 
call us ‘niggers.’ Oh, I know 
what you would say,—that they 
treat us civilly, that you and I 
are guests here to-night, are re- 
ceived by them on equal terms. 
But that is nothing. Up to a 
point they can make-believe to 
regard us as human beings, but 
only up to a certain point. 
They will talk with us, laugh 
with us, flirt with us, perhaps, 
but they will not wed with us! 
T know.” 

“But your brother, Prince 
Alexander, he has married an 
English girl. I have heard 
people talk of it,” objected 
Saleh. 

“And how have you heard 
them talk of it,—with disgust, 
with horror,—as a degradation, 
a disgrace!” 

The conversation at the Fair- 
fax lunch-table recurred to 
Saleh’s memory, fraught sud- 
denly with a new meaning. 

“T had not thought of it in 
that way,” he said haltingly. 

“And the girl my brother 
married was not like Alice 
Fairfax. She fell in love with 
his good looks, and when once 
&@ woman has got over some- 
thing that is repellent to her, 
her passion is stronger than 
any ordinary feeling—while it 
lasts. It is morbid, and all 
morbid things are more violent 
than nature, because they have 
beaten nature before they have 
prevailed. I am sorry for my 
brother now.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because morbid passions 
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are short-lived. But Alice is 
not like that. She is just an 
ordinary commonplace English 
girl,—not in the least like the 
angel you fancy her, but even 
more unlike the neurotic mor- 
bid creature who is my brother's 
wife. She would never do what 
my sister-in-law did, and though 
I hate her for it, I know that 
the reason is that she is more 
normal, more healthy, and could 
not sin against her nature, even 
if she would.” 

“Tf you are going to abuse 
Alice I won’t listen to you,” 
said Saleh sullenly, drawing 
away from her. 

“T am not abusing her. 
Can’t you understand that I 
am praising her—as she would 
account praise? She would 
say that my brother’s wife was 
a degraded, horrid woman.” 

“She did,” said Saleh mus- 
ingly, blurting out the truth 
unthinkingly, more to himself 
than to his hearer. 

The little Princess sprang 
into a more upright attitude, 
her cheeks darkened by the 
rush of blood under her skin, 
her eyes flashing with fury. 

“She said that?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘The hateful, proud 
wretch! But I knew it, I 
knew it, and... and she was 
right! Nature did not mean 
brown folk and white to mate 
together : it is contrary to her 
law. In the East we Orientals 
feel the same repulsion: it is 
only those of us who are mor- 
bid, depraved, debased, who can 
overcome the repugnance in- 
spired by the pale faces, which 
are like nothing so much as 
animated corpses, since death 
bleaches the colour out of our 
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cheeks; but people like you 
and me who have been brought 
up here in England have been 
robbed even of our nature. 
To us that which should be 
horrible has become natural, 
even attractive, it may be. 
The English, who have taken 
so much from us, have taken 
that too. We cannot even 
keep our taste, our judgment.” 

“ But they give us something 
in exchange,” said Saleh. “I 
could never have felt about a 
girl as ... as I feel about 
Alice—not if I had remained 
in the East, not if I had never 
come to England.” 

“ And is that anything to be 
thankful for?” cried the little 
Princess, in bitter derision. 
“Can you be glad because you 
have been taught to feel as 
you ought not to feel, because 
you have learned to want what 
you cannot have?” 

“But... you may be wrong. 
You hate the English, and you 
misjudge them.” Saleh longed 
to convince himself, but the 
miserable doubts which of late 
had taken root in his mind had 
sprung up now into sudden 
maturity with the speed of 
Jack’s beanstalk, were flourish- 
ing luxuriantly, bearing a heavy 
crop of bitter fruit. 

“T do not misjudge them in 
this. I know—I have good 
reason to know,” the girl re- 
plied, her voice vibrating with 
passion. “Listen. If I had 
lived all my life in India,—if 
the English had not robbed us, 
depriving us even of the sur- 
roundings which should have 
been ours by right of nature 
and inheritance,—I should have 
scorned to think of a European 
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with love. I should have felt 
about white people as... as 
they now feel about us. But 
I grew up here. I have never 
been to India. I have been 
made to associate with Eng- 
lish people all my life, and 
so... so... when love came 
to me, it was... through an 
Englishman.” Her voice was 
subdued to a whisper —a 
whisper that vibrated with in- 
tense passion. Saleh followed 
her words with an eager and 
painful excitement. 

“ Are you speaking of a man 
called Fred Castle?” he asked. | 

The girl gave a little inar- § 
ticulate cry of pain, such as 7 
might have escaped from a tor- | 
tured animal. 


“Who told you?” She 


seemed to scream the words, 7 
still © 


though her voice was 
hushed. r. 

“T heard the Fairfaxes talk- 7 
ing about it,” replied Saleh, 
“but I did not understand. I 
mean that I did not know 
that it meant so much.” 


The little Princess wrung her | 
hands, and then clasping them | 


together, let them fall into her 7 
lap. Saleh noticed that the 


knuckles stood out white and 7 


prominent, the skin strained | 
over them by the violence with 7 
which the fingers were pressed 7 
into the palms. For a moment 9 
or two there was silence be- § 
tween them. Then the girl § 
spoke again. . 

“T might have known,” she 
said, and in her tone there was | 
a sort of desperate rage and | 
impotence. “I might have 
known that people talked of 
it and . . . laughed. 
not spared even that humilia- 
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tion. To them it is something 
‘funny ’—a jest, a good story! 

“Yes: it was Fred Castle. 
I was fool enough to love him, 
and he—he loved me.” She 
spoke the words softly, as 
though even in her pain the 
memory brought to her some 
measure of comfort. ‘But 

. he could not do it. He 
was too weak, and _ public 
opinion was too strong. He 
went away to India —and 
people said, I suppose, that 
‘he was well out of it,’ and 
laughed at me/” Again she 
wrung her hands in that odd 
un-English fashion. Again she 
restrained her gestures with 
obvious effort, and clasped her 
writhing fingers in her lap. 

“Why could not the English 
have left us alone!” she almost 
wailed. “I could have been 
so happy if I had been left 
alone!” 

“You don’t know what the 
life of women in the East is,” 
said Saleh, bent on consoling 
her, for his sympathies were 
awakened suddenly by the 
sight of her pain. “If you 
had been born and bred in 
India, you would have been 
shut up behind the curtain all 
your life. You would not have 
been able to go about as you do 
in Richmond Park. You could 
not have gone to balls, or have 
played hockey, or . . . or any- 
thing.” 

The little Princess laughed a 
discordant laugh. 

“How appalling!” she ex- 
claimed, with bitter sarcasm. 
“No walks, no balls, no hockey! 
What immense privileges to 
have lost! And what sorry 
things I should have had in 
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their place! Only love, and 
marriage, and . . . and mother- 
hood, perhaps! Only every- 
thing !” 

Again the silence fell, and 
in the distance came the soft 
strains of a valse tune and the 
faint sound of dancing feet. 
Saleh felt that he had nothing 
of comfort to offer to her, and 
that he himself was all on edge 
from listening to her words. 
Yet even now he hoped against 
hope that her case might be 
unique, that it might have no 
special application to his own 
circumstances. An uneasy feel- 
ing impelled him to ask a 
question. 

“Why do you tell me all 
this ?” 

*‘ Because you ought to know. 
Because I do not want these 
English to have something else 
to laugh about. You do not 
belong to India, but you are a 
‘nigger’ too, just as I am.” 
She laid a stress that was 
fierce upon the word, and Saleh 
winced. 

“Tf you speak of love and 
marriage to Alice Fairfax, she 
will laugh at you. It will be 
one more humiliation for us 
all. I don’t mean that to hap- 
pen, if I can do anything to 
prevent it.” 

“She wouldn’t laugh,” said 
Saleh indignantly. “You do 
not know. She likes me, I am 
sure. She is so sweet, so kind. 
She couldn’t be cruel if she 
tried.” 

The dance had ended, and 
the couples were beginning to 
overflow into the sitting - out 
rooms. The little Princess 
rose suddenly. 

“Take me over there,” she 
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said, indicating two vacant 
seats, the backs of which rested 
against a tall screen. She led 
the way, and Saleh again fol- 
lowed her obediently. Some- 
how her talk, though it made 
him uneasy, miserable, fasci- 
nated him, much as a snake 
fascinates a bird. They seated 
themselves in the places she 
had selected, and the little 
Princess spoke again, sinking 
her voice to the lowest of 
whispers. 

“You say that she is kind 
to you,—you fancy that she is 
fond of you. I know what 
that is worth. She is much 
kinder to you than to any 
Englishman with whom you 
have seen her. Isn’t that so?” 

“T think she is,” said Saleh, 
with something of triumph in 
his voice. 

“Kinder, for instance, than 
she is to Major Dalton?” pur- 
sued the little Princess. 

*“Yes— much,” said Saleh 
joyfully. ‘She certainly likes 
me better than Major Dalton.” 

“That does not follow,” said 
the little Princess blightingly. 
Her sex gave her the intuition 
which poor Saleh lacked. ‘She 
is nicer to you than to any- 
body. Do you know why? It 
is because you matter less. Be- 
cause, being only a ‘nigger,’ 
you do not seem to her to 
stand on the same footing as 
other men. She thinks she 
can be kind to you without 
danger of seeming too kind. 
She can’t imagine a mere 
‘nigger’ even daring to fall 
in love with her!” 

She spoke brutally, taunt- 
ingly, as though she took 
pleasure in the pain she was 
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inflicting; and Saleh inter- 
rupted her with an angry ex- 
clamation, that broke in upon 
her tense sibilant whisper. 

“Tt is a lie!” he said. “I 
won't believe it. She isn’t 
like that. You don’t know 
her.” 

“Hush!” said the little 
Princess. ‘“ Hush!” 

Saleh obeyed her mechanic- 
ally, and in the silence that 
followed he became conscious 
for the first time of voices on 
the other side of the screen. 
He had been so wrapped up 
in his own affairs, his own | 
painful emotions, that hitherto 
he had been totally unaware 
of all that was going on 
around him. A man’s voice 
was speaking. 

“T suppose you wanted to | 
hurt me,” it said. ‘You 
have given him four dances 
already.” 

“And why shouldn't I?” 
came the reply, in the low 
murmur of musical feminine 


speech. “He is our guest, 7 


you know.” 

The man’s voice grumbled 
something that Saleh could 
not catch. 

“You mustn’t say that about 
him,” the girl’s voice objected. 

“But it’s true,” said the 
man. “I should hate it if 
you flirted with any one—but 
to flirt with a thing like 
that!” : 

“How can you say such a 
thing—such a hateful thing?” 
cried the girl, with real in- 
dignation in her voice, “I 
have never flirted in my life. 
But to flirt with a poor little 
creature like that! Why, the 
idea’s horrible. How can you 
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think such a thing of me? 
How can you?” 

“Tt is all very well; but if 
you don’t call it flirting to 
dance four dances with the 
same man out of the first 
half-dozen, I’m at a loss for 
a definition.” 

“But he’s different. Nobody 
could flirt with him. Oh, it’s 
dreadful that you should think 
such a thing possible!” 

“Of course I have no right 
to object,” said the man’s voice 
sulkily. “But the little beast 
is head over ears in love with 
you. You can’t pretend to be 
blind to that obvious fact.” 

“He is nothing of the sort. 
He wouldn’t dream of such a 
thing. It would be an insult. 
He wouldn’t dare to feel like 
that.” 

“And I suppose you are 
going to give him some more 


dances presently?” hazarded 
the man, still sulkily. 

“T was going to give him 
one,” replied the girl hesitat- 


ingly. “But... but...” 

“Don’t,” pleaded the man. 
“Don’t, Alice; I can’t bear 
it. You must know. I care 
so much—so terribly.” 

There was the sound of a 
little happy sigh. Then very 
softly — 

“Do you?” said the girl’s 
voice. 

“Yes—you knowI do. And, 
dear, I don’t want only this ; 
I want—just everything. Do 
you care a little?” 

The inaudible answer was ac- 
companied again by that sigh 
of happiness, and then there 
was a silence through which 
Saleh sat rigid like one turned 
to stone, 
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“But you really were mis- 
taken about him,” the girl’s 
voice said presently, in eager 
explanation. “He didn’t look 
at things in that way at all, 
any more than I did. Don’t 
you see that such a thing was 
impossible—quite impossible ?” 

‘“‘ Well, we won’t bother about 
him; but you mustn’t give him 
that dance, Alice,” said the man 
masterfully, with a ring of joy 
in his voice. “You see the 
little beggar is a man for all 
he is a nigger, and I can’t 
allow my queen to become the 
idol of even a savage’s wor- 
ship.” _ 

“T am your High Mighti- 
ness’s very humble servant,” 
said the girl with a gay laugh, 
“so of course I must do the 
bidding of my lord and master. 
You shall have the dance your- 
self. You see I am beginning 
to honour and obey already !” 

“But I want you to love too. 
Do you? Justa little?” 

The opening bars of a new 
valse drowned her soft reply, 
and Saleh, suddenly conscious 
of what he had been doing, 
sprang to his feet, and turned 
a face, grey under its brown 
skin, upon the little Princess. 

“You brought me here on 
purpose!” he said, in a voice of 
concentrated passion. ‘You 
have made me behave like a 
cad !” 

The little Princess rose too, 
and laid a hand upon his coat- 
sleeve. 

“Yes, I brought you here on 
purpose, though of course I did 
not know what you would have 
to listen to. It was Alice Fair- 
fax and Major Dalton. I am 
very sorry for you—sorry for 
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your pain. I—TI have been 
through it all myself. There is 
nothing to be said, but at any 
rate you are convinced ; at any 
rate you will be spared the 
humiliation which was in store 
for you; at any rate you will 
not make an exhibition of your- 
self—as I did! There is noth- 
ing for any one to laugh and 
mock at now. Let that com- 
fort you. We brown people 
have ‘given ourselves away’ 
enough, and often enough, 
without you adding to the list. 
But I am sorry, dreadfully 
sorry, and now you will under- 
stand how much you owe to 
the English. Oh, why can’t 
they let us alone!” 

“Tt is not the English,” cried 
Saleh in a choking voice. “It 
is not the English! It is we 
ourselves who are all wrong! 


Oh, why was I ever born, why 


was I ever born! Allah-hu! 
Allah-hu!” Unconsciously in 
his grief he made use of the 
cry of hisown people. At that 
moment he felt himself to have 
reverted suddenly to the con- 
dition of the Oriental, to be 
utterly an alien. 

The little Princess watched 
him critically, noting how in 
the extremity of his pain the 
veneer which the white folk 
had superadded was stripped 
from him, and from her heart 
she was glad because the 
brown humanity they shared 
in common had not been ex- 
posed in his person to wanton 
insult. His individual agony 
signified little in her estimation. 
That was his affair, and he 
must make with it the best 
terms he might. What really 
mattered was that he had, 
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through her agency, been spared 
the humiliation of an inevitable 
rebuff, which, as being, in a 
sense, a triumph gained by the 
white race at the expense of 
the suffering Oriental, would 
have mortified her also by 
proxy. 

“Don’t let them see. What- | 
ever you do, don’t let them 
know,” she _ pleaded now, 
earnestly, eagerly, half-entreat- 
ing, half-commanding. ‘Don’t 
let this English girl understand 
that she has hurt you, that she 
has had the power to wound 
you. Don’t let the English | 
have that satisfaction too! 9 
Learn to hate them and to § 
make others hate them, as I 
do!” 

“T don’t hate them!” cried § 
Saleh. “I hate myself, be- § 
cause I can’t be one of them,— 7 


because I am all wrong, made §& 


all wrong from the beginning ; 
and I hate you, because you 
are hateful, and cruel, and & 
wicked, and...” 

He broke off, stuttering and 
gesticulating. His hand flew 
to his belt, and grabbed at 
vacancy just above his left hip. 
The movement was due to a 
slumbering instinct suddenly J 
awakened, and had the kris he | 
sought been in its place it would 
in that instant have gone hard 


with the little Princess, and § 


Saleh, thrown back with a jerk 
upon his Malayan nature, might 
have run dmok through that | 
English ballroom, his sdérak 
clanging discordantly through 
the voluptuous dance-music, his 
weapon stabbing indiscrimin- 
ately the staid white shirt- 
fronts of men and the dainty 
frocks of screaming women. 
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The little Princess watched 
him with a kind of interested 
contempt. The traditions of 
her people had taught her to 
look for stoicism in a man, and 
a sneer curled her lips as she 
noted his working features and 
his frantic gesticulations. 

“Even if you are a ‘nigger’ 
don’t let them . . .” she began, 
but she got nofurther. Saleh’s 
hand came away empty from 
his hip, then was lifted above 
his head, and an instant later 
was dashed into her face, wiping 
from it as by magic the half- 
pitying, half-jeering smile with 
which she was regarding him. 

He had acted on the impulse 
of the moment, acted in direct 
defiance of all that he had 
learned since his arrival in 
England, but in obedience to 
the inherited instinct that 
held the brown woman as a 
chattel, and bade him chas- 
tise her when insolent. It 
was the stirring within him 
of the Malayan soul that had 
so long been lulled in anes- 
thesia; a stirring made more 
violent by the truth so abrupt- 
ly, so mercilessly revealed, that 
his transformation into a white 
man—a transformation he had 
fondly believed to be trium- 
phantly complete—was only a 


(To be continued.) 
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mockery, a sham. The bitter 
realisation of his racial inferior- 
ity was upon him now in all 
its fulness, and while it in- 
spired him with self-loathing, 
causing him to feel that, as he 
had phrased it, he was “made 
all wrong,” it aroused in him 
a certain savage lust to give 
free play to his lower impulses. 
If he could not rise to the level 
after which he had yearned, 
he would put no further re- 
straint upon himself. He did 
not argue, he felt; and so his 
hand fell and the blow brought 
him an instant’s relief. If he 
could not kill, at least he could 
inflict pain! Then he turned 
away, and passed through an 
open French window out into 
the night. 

The little Princess was left 
alone in the deserted room, 
with one hand pressed to her 
smarting cheek. She felt dizzy, 
and physically sick with anger 
and indignation ; yet in her too 
the blow had struck a chord of 
inherited memory, and though 
she would gladly have seen 
Saleh torn to pieces in punish- 
ment for that which he had 
done, he excited in her, for the 
first time in their intercourse, 
something of respect, and even 
of admiration. 
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Ir may be remembered by 
readers of ‘Rob Roy’ that on 
a certain Sunday afternoon— 
an afternoon of ineffable bore- 
dom—Sir Hildebrand Osbal- 
diston’s sons disperse “to the 
pastimes to which their minds 
severally inclined them,”— 
Percie to discuss a pot of 
March beer with the steward, 
Thorncliff to cut a pair of 
cudgels, John to dress May- 
flies, Dickon to play at pitch- 
and-toss by himself, and 
Wilfrid to bite his thumbs 
and hum himself into a slum- 
ber,—while the good knight 
himself, after a passage of 
arms with that arch dissembler 
Rashleigh, whom he both fears 


and distrusts, abruptly exclaims: 
“Have a care, thou provena 
too cunning for thyself—two 


faces under one hood is no 
true heraldry. And since we 
talk of heraldry, I'll go and 
read Guillim.” The modern 
country squire has probably 
never heard of ‘Guillim,’ much 
less read that classical volume; 
and if by chance he unearthed 
it from the dusty shelves of his 
neglected library, the perusal 
of a few pages would make 
him end as Sir Hildebrand 
began, “with a yawn resist- 
less as that of the goddess in 
the Dunciad.” And yet to 
minds of a certain bent there 
is much that is interesting 
and attractive in the ‘ Display 
of Heraldry by John Guillim’ 
—for choice, the fifth edition, 
dedicated “to the most august 
and dread sovereign, Charles 


IIL.,” and “interlaced with much 
variety of history.” All stu- 
dents of the Science of Arms 
owe a debt of gratitude to 
Guillim, for his was the first 
attempt to systematise and | 
illustrate the subject, and his | 
work stands in much the 
same relation to Heraldry as 
Grimod de la Regniére’s im- 
mortal treatise does to the | 
master-science of cookery. No | 
one goes for a recipe to the 


one or for a coat of arms to § 
Yet each of them @ 
is in its way a classical work, @ 


the other. 


full of sententious maxims and 
quaint illustrations, 4 
Guillim’s case deeply tinged 9 
with symbolism. It was as if © 
the herald had the key to un- § 
lock the secret book of Nature, | 
and to him only was revealed | 
the hidden meaning of all | 
things in heaven and earth. § 
Each armorial bearing had its J 
peculiar significance, not only @ 
the lion and the eagle, but the § 
baser kind of reptiles—the § 
scorpion and the cockatrice,— | 
and this not only in the case 
of animate objects, but of 
flowers, metals, implements of | 
war, and so forth; but even J 
terrestrial bodies do not suffice | 
him, for, as Fuller says, “he § 
mounteth to the verie skies 
about Stars (but here we must 
call them estoiles) and Planets, 
their use and influence.” 

Of recent years, Heraldry, 
which was regarded by our 
ancestors aS a necessary part 
of a liberal education, has 
fallen into neglect and dis- 





and in @ 
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repute. It has been described 
as the science of fools with 
long memories, or as an eccen- 
tric collection of monstrous 
symbols described in a barbar- 
ous jargon. And yet to the 
student of medieval history or 
architecture some knowledge of 
it is absolutely indispensable. 
Go where we will, armorial 
bearings in one form or an- 
other confront us at every 
turn. Not only are they con- 
spicuous on family plate and 
the panels of carriages, as 
well as in our palaces and 
cathedrals,—in the Houses of 
Parliament, in Westminster 
Abbey, and in St George’s 
Chapel,—but there is scarcely 
a country church which has 
not its monuments or brasses 
of knights and ladies with 
their coats of arms sculptured 
or engraved, telling their own 
tale of the family of those 
who repose below. Heraldry, 
in fact, is “history in hiero- 
glyphics,’—or better, perhaps 
(as Mr Planché calls it), history 
in shorthand—easily deciphered 
by those who care to read. In 
Gothic architecture especially, 
heraldic emblems and symbols 
are pregnant with memories of 
the past. Take, for instance, 
the arms of some of the Cam- 
bridge colleges, and we have 
the whole story of their foun- 
dation. King’s has the lilies 
granted by Henry VL; 
Queen’s has the arms of Mar- 
garet of Anjou, with half the 
kingdoms of Europe blazoned 
on the shield. Christ’s and 
John’s have the Beaufort arms 
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of Henry VII.’s mother—“ the 
Lady Margaret,”—and Trinity 
has the Tudor rose and lion of 
Henry VIII. Gray’s famous 
lines irresistibly occur to one, 
and indeed serve as a memoria 
technica :— 


** Anjou’s proud heroine and the paler 
rose, 
The rival of her kingdom and her 
woes, 
And either Henry there,— 
The martyred Saint, and the majestic 
lord 
Who broke the bonds of Rome.” 


It is not proposed in these 
pages to do more than give a 
few illustrations of the his- 
torical side of Heraldry. Those 
who wish to study the science 
in detail will find no lack of 
excellent manuals, — Boutell, 
Barrington, and Planché— to 
say nothing of the sumptuous 
volumes in which Dr Wood- 
ward of Montrose has exhaust- 
ively treated British and For- 
eign Heraldry, ecclesiastical as 
well as secular! 

The oldest form of “ charges ” 
on a shield was by simple lines, 
known as “honourable ordin- 
aries ’—a bar, a bend, a cross, 
a chevron, and so forth, possibly 
derived from portions of the 
warriors dress, such as the 
scarf or the sword-belt. Hence 
it follows that the most ancient 
coats of arms are invariably 
the simplest. The shield of the 
Hohenzollerns is merely four 
quarters of argent and sable, 
—the black and white, so con- 
spicuous on the sentry - boxes 
of Berlin. The De Veres—the 
most illustrious family in Eng- 





' Another work on Heraldry on a large scale, by Mr Fox-Davies, is now in 
the press, and will probably appear this month. 
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land, if not in Europe—bore a 
shield “quarterly gules and or, 
with a mullet argent in the 
first quarter.”! The great 
house of Neville were content 
with a plain St Andrew’s 
cross— 


“ The silver saltire upon martial red.” 2 


The original shield of the 
De Valence was plain bars of 
blue and silver. The family of 
Marmion (the ancient Cham- 
pions of England) bore “ vair, 
a fess (thick band) gules,” and 
the Tichbornes “vair, a chief 
or.” It may be explained that 
vair was the bluish fur of a 
squirrel used for lining cloaks, 
and in much favour with 
heralds. Cinderella’s slipper 


was of fur (vair), which in the 
course of time got perverted 
into glass (verre). 

Simple as these ancient coats 


of armour undoubtedly were, 
the right to bear them was 
jealously guarded by their 
owners; and one of the most 
famous lawsuits in history was 
that of Scrope and Grosvenor, 
—both claiming the right to 
bear a “bend or”—a golden 
bar passing diagonally across 
the shield,— associated in our 
times with the name of a 
famous racehorse. This trial 
took place towards the end of 
the fourteenth century before 
the High Court of Chivalry. 
It lasted five years, and the 
record of the proceedings fills 
two large folio volumes. Four 
hundred witnesses were ex- 
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amined, including the most 
famous names in the history 
of the time—John of Gaunt, 
Owen Glendower, Harry Percy 
(“Hotspur”), and Geoffrey 
Chaucer the poet. All the 
northern squires — Stanleys, 
Breretons, Traffords, Holfords 
—appeared to support the Che- 
shire knight, but Sir Richard 
Scrope’s personal influence was 
too strong. He was a great 
soldier and statesman, had 
fought at Cressy and Najarra, 
had been twice Lord Chan- 
cellor, and was the intimate 
friend and companion of the 
Black Prince. It was generally 
proved by the evidence of 
numberless witnesses as well 
as by deeds and charters, by 
the blazoning on tombs and 
cathedral windows, that both 
families had used the bend or 
since the Conquest, but the 
verdict of the court was in 
favour of Sir Richard Scrope. 
One thing, however, was un- 
doubtedly proved —-the antiq- 
uity of the Duke of West- 
minster’s family, even if we 
are sceptical as to the origin 
of the name of Grosvenor— 
le Gros Veneur—the Grand 
Huntsman of the Norman 
kings, — an office denoted in 
their crest of a “talbot” or 
dog of the chase. 

Next in importance to the 
“ ordinaries ” come the animals ; 
and of these the lion is nat- 
urally the favourite charge. 
But the lion of the herald is 
not the glorified cat of the 





1 The mullet is the rowel of a spur, and has five points. The star (étoile) has 


six. 


2 The saltire=saultoir—the gate to a deer-park, and it is suggested that the 
Nevilles bore this cognisance as being Wardens of the royal forests. 
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menagerie or the somnolent 
animal that guards the foun- 
tains in Trafalgar Square, but 
rather “the ramping and roar- 
ing lion” of the Psalmist—the 
incarnation of strength and 
ferocity — with gaping jaws, 
with a lean elongated body 
and huge projecting claws that 
tear the air. Pre-eminent 
among “the beasts of rapine,” 
he has been naturally selected 
as the symbol of martial valour 
and kingly dignity, from the 
lion of Judah to the winged 
lion of Venice. But for two 
centuries after his appearance 
in the shield of Richard Coeur 
de Lion he was miscalled a 
leopard by English and French 
heralds alike. The Black Prince 
in his will speaks of his “leopard 
helm,” and there was actually a 
“Leopard Herald” in the reign 
of Henry V. The reason for this 
was that the lion’s normal posi- 
tion was supposed to be rampant, 
and a lion passant gardant— 
with his full face turned to the 
spectator—was a lion leopardé, 
“wherein,” says Guillim, “they 
offer great indignity to that 
roiall beast, in that they will 
not admit him to show his full 
face, the sight whereof doth 
terrify and astonish all the 
beasts of the field.” Nat- 
urally enough, the lion was 
the favourite cognisance of the 
noblest families, — especially 
among the Anglo - Norman 
laity, — and figures on the 
shields of the Mowbrays, 
Arundels, Percies, Talbots, 
and Greys in every colour and 
every position. 
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If the lion has been the 
favourite cognisance of kings, 
the eagle has no less been the 
immemorial symbol of Im- 
perialism. The bird of Jove 
figured on the coins and stand- 
ards of ancient Rome— 


‘* Signum letiale cohortis 
Regia fulget avis” ; 


and this ensign subsequently 
passed, like a historical heir- 
loom, to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. The eagle is enamelled on 
the sword of Charlemagne, still 
preserved in the Royal Treas- 
ury at Vienna, and was borne 
not only by the head of the 
Empire, but by the princes, 
counts, and margraves of the 
various provinces. The arms 
of the unhappy kingdom of 
Poland, dating back to 1255, 
are “gules, an eagle displayed 
argent, crowned or.” Branden- 
burg, Westphalia, Moravia, Sil- 
esia, all bear the eagle on their 
shields; while’ the arms of 
Austria are displayed on the 
breast of the great double- 
headed eagle, with wings and 
tail spread out to their fullest 
extent. The two heads signify 
the double sovereignty of the 
Emperors of the East and 
West conjoined in the same 
person; and the eagle itself 
“was not one eagle with two 
heads but two eagles, laid one 
above the other with their 
heads looking different ways, 
East and West.” 1 The German 
empire is satisfied with a single 
eagle, bearing on its breast 
the arms of Prussia with the 
Hohenzollern escutcheon ; but 





* Woodward’s Heraldry, vol. i. p. 260; quoted from Nisbet, who in turn 
quotes from the great French authority Menestrier. 
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Russia has a double eagle of 
truculent and portentous as- 
pect—with extended necks and 
huge red claws stretching out 
on either side, as if eager to 
grasp and rend its prey. When 
the first Napoleon adopted 
“Cesar’s eagle shield,” he 
chose an eagle just ready to 
soar into the air — ministrum 
fulminis alitem — grasping the 
thunderbolt in either claw. 
Guillim has much to tell us 
about the eagle—its swiftness, 
its powers of vision, and its 
care for its young :— 


“Tt is storied that the old eagles 
make a proof of their young by ex- 
posing them against the sunbeams, 
and such as cannot speedily behold 
that brightness are cast forth as un- 
worthy to be their offspring. In 
which respect, William Rufus, King 
of this land, gave for his device an 
eagle looking against the sun, with 
the word perfero, I can endure it, to 
signify he was in no whit degenerate 
from his puissant father, the Con- 
queror.” 


The eagle is common enough 
in English Heraldry, and among 
other places it appears in the 
arms of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, which was founded by 
Kaglesfield, Queen Philippa’s 
chaplain. On the eagle which 
serves as a lectern in the college 
chapel is the felicitous inscrip- 
tion, “ Regina avium, avis Re- 
ginensium ’—‘“ The Queen of 
Birds, the Bird of Queens.” 

Among’ other familiar 
“charges” are the falcon and 
the raven, the swan and the 
heron, the “Peacock in his 
Pride” and the “ Pelican in her 
Piety,” where she is represented 
as “vulning herself” — we., 
drawing blood from her breast 
to feed her young one. It is 
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the appropriate crest of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and 
also of the ancient family of 
Lechmere, with the motto 
“Christus Pelicano’”—an ob- 
vious allegorical allusion to the 
Passion of our Lord. The 
raven is naturally borne by the 
family of Corbet—a good in- 
stance of “canting arms” or 
armes parlantes, 80 common in 
early times, when—if there was 
a charge at all upon a shield 
—it generally alluded to the 
name or profession of the 
wearer—such as the swallows 
(hirondelles) of the Arundels, 
the Cross Moline of Molyneux, 
or the bulls’ heads of the 
Boleyns. Guillim says the 
raven is “a clamorous and 
fraudulent bird,’—as well as | 
suspicious—‘“‘for it will not 
feed its young till it sees what | 
colour they be of. Mean- 
time they live on heavenly 
dew.” The crane is also repre- 
sented—holding in one claw a 
stone called its “vigilance,” § 
from the idea that the noise of | 
its fall would waken the bird 
if it fell asleep. But the most § 
popular of all is the martlet or 
merlette—probably the house- | 
martin, whose wings are 80 | 
closely pressed to its sides that, J 
according to the well-known [| 
line in Butler, 


“The herald’s martlet hath no legs.” 


It is one of those “ differences ” 

which mark the fourth son of a 
family, because, says Guillim, 
“that creature [the martlet] 
seldom alights on the land, and 
younger brothers usually have 


little land to rest on.” An orle 
(border) of martlets appears in 
the shield of Aymer de Valence 
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(Edward I.’s cousin), whose 
tomb is one of the glories of 
Westminster Abbey, and who 
was conspicuous among the 
brilliant throng of knights 
present at the siege of Caer- 
laverock Castle in 1300 :— 

“ Belle baniére i fut baillans, 

De argent et de azure burlée, 

O la bordure poralée 

Tout entour de rouges merolos.” ! 
If the chroniclers are to be 
believed, Aymer de Valence 
(created Earl of Pembroke) was 
as ruthless as he was brave; 
and his tragic death in France 
at a tournament not long after 
his third marriage was regarded 
both by Scots and English asa 
judgment on him for consent- 
ing to the death of Nigel Bruce 
and the saintly Earl of Lan- 
caster. His widow (Gray’s 
“sad Chatillon’) founded Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 
where the martlets, borne by 
her husband, are still conspicu- 
ous on the college arms. 

A fabulous bird, called an 
allerion—somewhat resembling 
a martlet, but which is said to 
be an eagle without beak or 
claws,—is borne by the family 
of Montmorency, and also by 
the house of Lorraine, who 
trace their descent from 
Godfrey de Bouillon. Camden 
tells us that this warrior “at 
one draught of his bow, shoot- 
ing against David’s tower in 
Jerusalem, broched three feet- 
less birds, called allerions, upon 
his arrow,” and subsequently 
assumed them in his arms. 
But in this instance, as Mr 
Planché remarks, it is probably 
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the chronicler who drew the 
long bow, and not Godfrey de 
Bouillon ! 

The most interesting class 
of charges, from a historical 
point of view, are ‘“ Augment- 
ations ”—.e., additions made by 
the sovereign to the original 
arms as marks of honour for 
some public or personal service. 
Some of these, such as the 
crowned heart of the Douglases 
and the famous star of the De 
Veres, are familiar enough to 
every student of history. The 
Kirkpatricks still bear the 
dagger with the motto “ Mak 
siccar,” adopted by their an- 
cestor who slew the Red Comyn 
in the Grey Friars’ Church at 
Dumfries ; and the descendants 
of Sir Reginald Bray (if there 
be any) might use for their 
crest the “crown in the haw- 
thorn-bush,” borne by him in 
allusion to his having found 
the crown which had fallen 
from Richard III.’s helmet and 
was placed on Henry VILI.’s 
head on Bosworth Field. The 
Dukes of Norfolk bear the Scot- 
tish lion on an escutcheon with 
his mouth pierced by an arrow, 
in memory of the Earl of 
Surrey’s victory at Flodden. 
Sir John Ramsay added to 
his coat a sword piercing a 
human heart, as a reward 
for stabbing Ruthven and 
saving James VI.’s life in 
the mysterious Gowrie Plot. 
Scottish augmentations are 
usually connected with some 
personal service to ‘one of the 
earlier kings,” whose mythical 
portraits line the long gallery 





1 ts Beautiful was the banner that shone there, with its bars of silver and blue, 
and with a border of red martlets all round the edges.” 
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at Holyrood—Alexander I. or 
Malcolm II. for preference,— 
when, like that discreetest of 
squires, Quentin Durward, they 
slay the wolf or the boar and 
save the monarch’s life. The 
Cunninghams, the Armstrongs, 
the Scrymgeours, the Seatons, 
the Keiths, and the Bairds all 
commemorate in their crests 
or coats of arms family legends 
of this kind, which are prob- 
ably as much founded on fact 
as the story which, according 
to the late Lord Malmesbury, 
Anthony Trollope, when a boy 
at Harrow, used to tell of his 
family pedigree :— 

“Tallyhosier, the Norman, came 
over to England with William the 
Conqueror, and being out hunting 
one day with his Majesty in the 
New Forest, happened to kill three 
wolves, and trois being French for 
‘three,’ lowp French for ‘ wolves,’ he 
was called 7rois-loup, which with 


many changes and corruptions during 
countless centuries became Trollope.” ! 


The “augmentations” grant- 
ed to successful soldiers and 
sailors in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are usually 
conspicuous for their bad taste 


and preposterous heraldry. 
Nelson’s coat of arms is an 
absurd compound of bomb- 
shells, palm-trees, disabled 
ships, and ruined batteries. 
Sir Sidney Smith’s arms are 
equally bizarre and undignified. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s two 
crescents and a fleur-de-lis are 
simple and expressive ; and the 
same may be said of the St 
George’s cross, with the arms 
of France in the centre, which 
appears on the arms of the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the 
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Union flag in the “point of 
honour” of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s shield, who quarters 
the arms of Wellesley and 
Colley. Marshal Blucher’s 
arms are a medley of the 
Prussian eagle, a sword, a field- 
marshal’s baton, a laurel wreath, 
and an iron cross; the last- 
named object also appears in 
Moltke’s coat with a gold “W” 
(Wilhelm) on it. Bismarck 
wisely kept his family arms (a 
trefoil and oak-leaves) intact, 
but added as supporters a black 
and a red eagle, bearing the 
banners of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
though, as he characteristically 
said, he would have preferred 
the names of Schleswig and 
Holstein, as they were the 
finest fruits of his unscrupulous 
diplomacy. 

But peace has her victories 
as well as war, and the motto 
“ferro non gladio,” as well as 
the supporters, two Vulcans, of 
the Guests, the great iron- 
masters of Glamorganshire, 
seem appropriate enough. Sir 
Henry Halford, George IV.’s 
physician, was granted a silver 
rose on his shield as well as a 
staff entwined by serpents, the 
emblem of Aisculapius, the god 
of medicine, and the caduceus 
of the College of Surgeons. 
Sir William Gull was granted 
for his service to the (then) 
Prince of Wales in 1871 a “can- 
ton” charged with an ostrich 
feather and the motto “Sine 
Deo frustra.” Asa contrast to 
these well-deserved “ augmenta- 
tions” we may quote the ar- 
morial bearings given by Queen 
Elizabeth to that famous ex- 





1 Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, vol. i. p. 234. 
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plorer and freebooter, Sir John 
Hawkins, “a demi-negro, proper, 
manacled with a rope,” to com- 
memorate his exertions in pro- 
moting the slave-trade! The 
descendants of Holwell, one of 
the few survivors of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, who wrote an 
account of that ghastly tragedy, 
bear a death’s head on a black 
canton in the corner of the 
shield. 

Of common “charges” it may 
be said briefly that there is 
nothing animate or inanimate 
in the heavens above or in the 
earth beneath that may not 
constitute an heraldic “charge” 


—i.e., may not be represented 


on the shield. Figures of saints 
are not uncommon among fam- 
ilies who bear their names, such 
as St George, St Martin, or St 
Paul; a German family, named 
Teufel, naturally enough has a 
red devil on a gold shield; 
and “the family of Adam in 
Bavaria improve on_ sacred 
History by eliminating Eve 
and by representing Adam as 
holding the apple in one hand 
and the serpent wriggling in 
the other.”? 

In the middle ages, and in 
the golden time of Chivalry, 
warlike emblems were of 
course the most numerous,— 
above all, the sword itself, 
either singly or in groups of 
three. It appears in the arms 
of the City of London, where 
it does not (as is commonly 
supposed) represent the dagger 
with which the Lord Mayor, 
Sir William Walworth, stabbed 
Wat Tyler, but is the emblem 
of St Paul, the patron saint of 
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the City. The arms of the 
See of London are two swords 
crossed. The two familiar red 
swords on Dresden china are the 
arms of the Kings of Saxony. 
Among other weapons, borne 
as charges, we find the skene 
(dagger), the Lochaber or 
Danish battle-axe, pheons—ze., 
the barbed head of a spear 
(the broad arrow of _ the 
Customs House)—swepes (man- 
gonels), gauntlets, spurs, and 
caltraps—z1.e., cheval-traps — 
those wicked little spiked balls 
which Bruce used with such 
effect to lame the English 
cavalry at Bannockburn, and 
one of which (it may be re- 
membered) sorely inconven- 
ienced the Antiquary’s friend, 
Dr Heavistern, who chanced to 
sit down on it. 

To the Crusades we owe 
many familiar devices on coat 
armour—such as the water- 
bouget, a double leather water- 
bottle, so necessary in Eastern 
warfare; the bezant, a Byzant- 
ine coin, as familiar to pilgrims 
as pieces-of-eight were to sailors 
on the Spanish Main; Sara- 
cens’ heads, a common device 
especially among Hungarian 
potentates,—a souvenir, in fact, 
of their long struggle with the 
Turks. The Austrian princes 
of Schwarzenburg have as one 
of their quarterings a raven, 
with a gold collar, perched 
on the head of a dead Turk 
and picking out his eyes! The 
Morisons in Fifeshire have an 
equally curious device—“ three 
Saracens’ heads conjoined in 
one neck” —called in French 
heraldry “téte de Gérion.” 





1 Woodward’s Heraldry, vol. i. p. 208. 
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But naturally the most pop- 
ular charge of all in the age 
of Chivalry was the Cross 
itself, and no less than 385 
varieties of this symbol are 
enumerated in Berry’s ‘En- 
cyclopedia Heraldica.’ Heralds 
seem to have exhausted their 
ingenuity in inventing new 
forms and shapes for this 
favourite emblem, and among 
the most graceful in design is 
the cross patonce, with floriated 
ends, which appears between 
five martlets on the arms at- 
tributed to Edward the Con- 
fessor, and borne at present by 
the City of Westminster. It 
was for assuming these arms 
that the unfortunate Earl of 
Surrey was beheaded in Henry 
VIIL.’s reign, although they 
had undoubtedly been granted 
as an “augmentation” to his 
ancestors by Richard II. The 
“arms of Jerusalem” were a 
cross - potent—z.e., with ends 
like a crutch— between four 
crosslets of gold on a silver 
field—a violation of the well- 
known law which forbids metal 
upon metal, but justified by the 
feeling that only precious metals 
could be used in blazoning the 
arms of the holiest of cities. 
The arms of the See of Lich- 
field are the cross of St Chad— 
7.€., &@ cross-potent quadrate of 
red and silver—and are ex- 
tremely effective in design; so, 
too, are those of the See of 
Australia, the four stars which 
make the Southern Cross, but 
more regularly disposed than 
in the actual constellation. And 
it may be noticed here that 
the arms of the older bishoprics, 
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unlike those of the modern 
colonial sees, are simple and 
dignified in character — the 
cross, the saltire, the keys, 
the sword, and the mitre are 
the well-known symbols which 
predominate. The arms of the 
See of Chichester are, how- 
ever, an exception to this rule. 
Originally, as appears from an 
ancient seal, they represented 
Our Blessed Lord in Glory, 
seated on a throne, with His 
Hand raised in benediction and 
with a two-edged sword issu- 
ing from His mouth. But in 
modern times, by what Dr 
Woodward calls “a perversion 
almost unique in its absurdity,” 
instead of the Lord of Life 
and Glory, as described in the 
Revelation, we have the figure 
of Prester John—the mystical 
king of a Christian tribe in 
Tartary —seated on a tomb- 
stone, with a sword passed 
through his mouth.’ When 
and how this astounding 
change was effected from the 
holiest of emblems to the 
bizarre figure described by 
Mandeville and Marco Polo, 
Dr Woodward does not say. 
Volumes have been written 
on the origin of the Fleur-de- 
Lis, cne of the commonest as 
well as the most graceful of 
heraldic charges. It was of 
universal prevalence in the 
middle ages, not only on 
coats of arms but on the en- 
caustic pavement of churches, 
in the diaper-work of shields, 
on the borders of coronets, on 
the heads of sceptres, and on 
the pommels of swords; but 
of course it is chiefly associ- 





1 Woodward’s Ecclesiastical Heraldry, p. 178. 
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ated with the royal standard 
of France. It is difficult to 
see (as Dr Woodward observes) 
why, at a time when every 
prince and potentate of Europe 
was choosing a lion or an eagle 
as the symbol of his kingly 
dignity, France alone should 
have selected a simple flower 
of the field. The popular tra- 
dition is that, on the occasion 
of the baptism of Clovis, the 
Blessed Virgin sent an angel 
from heaven bearing a lily to 
the king. Certainly it is a 
fact that at the Council of 
Trent the French bishops 
claimed precedence for their 
sovereign on the ground of 
his having received the sacred 
fleur-de-lis direct from heaven. 
In any case it was a national 
emblem from time immemorial, 
though it took its first definite 
heraldic shape on the great 
seals of Philip Augustus and 
St Louis. The original coat 
of arms was semé (powdered) 
with fleurs-de-lis; but Charles 
V. reduced the number to three, 
—‘“pour symboliser la Sainte 
Trinité,”—and this is the num- 
ber borne by the English kings, 
who had quartered the arms 
of France, from the time of 
Henry V. till the year 1801. 
Indeed this flower is almost 
as familiar on English as on 
French soil. It appears, for 
instance, on the north point 
of the mariner’s compass, hav- 
ing been placed there by its 
inventor, Flavio Gioja, in hon- 
our of his patron, Charles II. 
of Anjou, King of Naples. It 
also figures in the arms of Eton 
College granted by Henry VL, 
along with the lion of England 
and three garden lilies in the 
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chief—t.e., upper part of the 
shield. It was frequently given 
as a special mark of royal 
favour; and above all it is 
conspicuous in the arms of 
Scotland, where “the ruddy 
lion ramps in gold” amidst a 
tressure fleury and _ counter- 
fleury—i.e., with fieurs-de-lis 
springing from both sides. 
This tressure was said to have 
been granted by Charlemagne 
to King Achaius, and to sym- 
bolise the old alliance between 
France and Scotland. It gave 
some colour to the theory that 
the fleur-de-lis was not the iris 
at all, but a spear’s head ; for 


' assuredly a ring of spears would 


be a more effectual defence than 
a circlet of lilies. 

Of the fabulous monsters 
which appear so often as 
crests and supporters of coats 
of arms, the dragon is un- 
doubtedly the most ancient 
if not the most important. 
It was said to have been the 
standard of King Arthur him- 
self :-— 

‘*The Dragon of the great Pendragon- 
ship, 


That crowned the state pavilion of the 
King.” 


It was certainly borne in the 
banners of the Saxon kings, and 
figures above Harold’s head 


in the Bayeux tapestry. It 
appears also on the great seal 
of Owen Glendower, and sup- 
ported the arms of the Tudor 
kings. But as a “charge” 
in a coat of arms it has been 
quite superseded by its first 
cousin, the griffin. This mon- 
ster, which has the head and 
wings of an eagle and the 
body of a lion, and is sup- 
posed to combine the strength 
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and valour of both, can lay 
claim to an extremely ancient 
origin ; for golden griffins were 
discovered by Dr Schliemann 
among the buried treasures of 
Mycenz, and are supposed to 
have come from India in the 
retinue of Dionysus. Till 
quite late in the middle ages 
griffins were believed to have 
a real existence. Their claws 
were kept in the treasury at 
Bayeux and displayed on the 
high altar on great occasions ; 
and griffins’ eggs (probably 
those of an ostrich, or merely 
cocoa - nuts) were regarded as 
a rarity of the highest value. 

The unicorn is undoubtedly 
the most graceful and pictur- 
esque of these fabulous creat- 
ures, and was used as a sup- 
porter of the ancient arms of 
Scotland long before the Union. 
The horn, which was perhaps 
originally the spike fixed to 
the headpiece of a war-horse, 
was the symbol of strength 
and an antidote against poison, 
—‘ insomuch,” says Guillim, 
“that the general conceit is 
that the wild beasts of the 
wilderness used not to drink 
of the pools, for fear of ven- 
omous serpents there breeding, 
until the Unicorne hath stirred 
it with his horn.” 

The mermaid—generally rep- 
resented with a mirror in one 
hand and a comb in the other 
—is a favourite charge, especi- 
ally in Scotland; and Sir 
Walter Scott (when created a 
baronet) used it as the dexter 
supporter of his shield. In 
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foreign Heraldry the mermaid 
is known as a siren, and is 
borne by the princes of the 
house of Lusignan in memory 
of the fairy Melusina, and her 
romantic marriage to one of 
the family.? 

Assuredly, no one would care 
to put his hand into the nest 
of the cockatrice as depicted 
by the medieval herald — an 
awesome beast, a griffin with a 
cock’s head—“ called in Latin,” 
says Guillim, “ Regulus, for he 
seemeth to be a little king 
among serpents not in regard 
of his quantity but in respect 
of the infection of his pestif- 
erous breath and _ poysonfull 
aspect.” * 

The Crest was always held 
to be an important accessory 
to a coat of arms—an emblem 
of dignity and honour—usually 
differing from the charge in the 
shield itself, and often referring 
to some personal achievement 
or some striking event in the 
family history. Thus “a most 
ancient and distinguished bear- 
ing” (as Sir Walter Scott calls 
it) is that of the Earls of 
Derby —an eagle feeding a 
swaddled infant in its nest, 
called in the north the bird 
and the bantling,—in allusion 
to the foundling discovered in 
an eagle’s nest—the real (or 
adopted) heir of the house of 
Lathom. The Duke of Lein- 
ster’s crest is a chained monkey, 
referring to the story of the 
ape who carried off the heir of 
the Fitzgeralds from his cradle 
to the house-top. More singular 





1 The arms are “‘une siréne posée dans une cuve” (tub). 


Melusina is the 


heroine of a story by Hans Andersen and a poem by Matthew Arnold. 


2 Guillim, p. 175. 
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still was the crest of the Dud- 
leys of Clopton—a woman’s 
bust, hair dishevelled, bosom 
bare, a helmet on her head—in 
memory of Agnes Hotot, that 
valiant heiress who donned her 
father’s armour, overcame his 
foe in single combat, and saved 
the estates. A grimmer rem- 
iniscence of the past is the 
crest of Lloyd of Plymod,— 
“a dead Englishman’s head, 
couped and bearded, proper,”’— 
which probably dates from the 
time of Llewellyn and the 
“ruthless king.” Among the 
early Scottish crests the War- 
dens of the Marches bore a 
horse’s head bridled, or a spur 
between a pair of wings—both 
devices being highly significant 
of the constant watch and 
ward kept up along the Border, 
when the men-at-arms slept 
beside their horses, and, like 
the knights of Branksome, 


*¢ Carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel 
And they drank the red wine through 
the helmet barred.” 


The crest was originally some 
simple and striking object; large 
and imposing in aspect, as may 
be seen from the few extant 
examples, and such as could 
be easily distinguished at a 
distance, and, like Henry of 
Navarre’s white plume, might 
serve as a guide and rallying- 
point on the battlefield. The 
lion and the falcon, the boar’s 
head and the ostrich feathers, 
served this purpose admirably. 
They were carved and painted 
in bold conventional lines, and 
there could be no possible mis- 
take about the nature of the 
cognisance or the identity of 
the wearer. The crests of the 
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more distinguished knights were 
familiar to friend and foe alike. 
When the Lady Isabelle on her 
adventurous flight from Liége 
with Quentin Durward sees a 
body of lances advancing under 
a knight’s pennon, she is at 
once relieved of her anxieties. 
“It is the banner of the Count 
of Créveceur. I «now the 
cloven heart which it displays.” 
Again, when the minstrel gazes 
from Loch Achray towards 
Benledi, and sees the sunlight 
glancing on the helms of the 
chieftains, he at once recognises 
his enemies :— 

‘*T see the dagger crest of Mar, 


“I see the Murray’s silver star 
Blaze o’er the ranks of Saxon war.” 


So, too, Eustace and the Lady 
Clare have no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the varying for- 
tunes of the battle from the 
cognisances of the principal 
actors :— 

‘** Amid the scene of tumult high 

They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly ; 
And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 


And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight.” 


But the heralds of modern 
times have departed from the 
stern simplicity of design which 
marked the arms and crests of 
our forefathers. They have 
adopted what would be called 
in architecture the flamboyant 
style or a rococo type in decor- 
ation. Landscapes, thunder- 
storms, shipwrecks, cities rising 
from the waves, and palm-clad 
islets (as in the arms of Cortez 
and Columbus)—a forty-feet 
reflecting telescope (Sir John 
Herschell) or the Falls of 
Niagara (the see of that name), 
—such are a few of the pictorial 
vagaries of modern Heraldry. 
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Crests have been equally vul- 
garised. Instead of the solitary 
figure of the lion or the eagle 
dominating the helmet, plain 
for all men to see, and full of 
force and vitality, a variety of 
complicated and preposterous 
devices has been introduced 
which could under no circum- 
stances have been worn above 
a medieval helmet. The nou- 
veaux riches, as well as the 
ennobled soldiers and sailors, 
are apparently determined to 
get their full money’s worth 
from the College of Arms. 
Thus the crest of Lea (Bart. in 
1892) bears an antelope behind 
three spear-heads; Lord Ren- 
dell has a “staff raguly” with 
a wolf carrying a banner on it ; 
Lord Addington supports his 
crest with Roman fasces; an 
épergne figures as the crest of 
one of the numerous family 
of Smith; but the abysmal 
depths of realism have probably 
been reached in the case of a 
newly “arrived” family, who 
bear for a crest “a corrugated 
boiler-plate, fess-ways ”—z.e., 
set up on end. 

Badges—which are quite dis- 
tinct from crests—were in high 
favour both with sovereigns 
and the great nobles from 
Edward I.’s reign until Queen 
Elizabeth. They were borne 
by the retainers and men-at- 
arms of the feudal household, 
were embroidered on _ robes, 
woven upon tapestry and 
coverlets, and sculptured upon 
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tombs and above fireplaces. 
The old ballads are full of 
allusions to the silver crescents 
of the Percies,! the dun bull 
of the Nevilles, and the grey- 
hounds of the house of York. 
The last-named still survive 
in the official garb of heralds 
and on the badge of the King’s 
messengers. The badge was 
also largely used for decorative 
purposes to fill up the space 
round a coat of arms. On the 
famous gateway of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, there may 
be seen sculptured in high 
relief the portcullis of the 
Beauforts, the rose of the 
Tudors, and the daisies which 
were the emblem of the found- 
ress, the Lady Margaret. On 
Richard II.’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, where the king 
is buried beside his wife, Anne 
of Bohemia, is a profusion of 
heraldic ornaments, crests, and 
badges, now obscured by the 
dust of centuries—“ the ostrich 
feathers, and lions of Bohemia, 
the eagles of the Empire, the 
leopards of England, the peas- 
cods of the Plantagenets, and 
the sun rising through the 
black clouds of Crecy.”? Other 
badges, such as the sprig of 
broom worn by the Plantagenets 
and the ostrich feathers adopted 
by the Black Prince, are familiar 
to us from childhood, and the 
White Hart of Richard II. is 
almost as well known. The 
origin of the badge was sup- 
posed to be a stag caught in 





1 The crescent is a favourite device in Heraldry and the well-known symbol 
of the Turkish Empire, being (according to Dr Schliemann) a direct inheritance, 
from the mythical foundress of Byzantium, Keroessa, daughter of the moon :— 

‘* Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns.” 


2 Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster, p. 143. 
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Windsor Forest with a gold 
collar inscribed “Nemo me 
tangat, Cesaris sum.” The 
well-known signs of inns per- 
petuate the memory of this as 
well as of other badges worn 
by our kings,—such as the 
Swan of Henry IV., the 
Bristled Boar of Richard III., 
and the Chequers (alternate 
squares of blue and silver) of 
the Earls of Warren, who were 
said to have held a monopoly 
of beer licences. The sign of 
the famous inn at Cumnor— 
“the Rampant Bear chained to 
the Ragged Staff ”—was really 
two distinct badges united by 
the Earl of Warwick (the 
Dudley of Kenilworth, in whose 
favour the title was revived) 
in allusion to his remote ances- 
tor Sir Artegal, one of King 
Arthur’s knights, whose name 
in Welsh was Arth or Urso. 
Some of these badges had a 
mystical meaning—often very 
far-fetched. The famous sala- 
manders of Francis I., which 
are carved in such profusion on 
his castles at Blois and Cham- 
bord, with the motto “ Nutrisco 
et extinguo,” were typical of 
the courage which the fire of 
adversity is powerless to con- 
sume. The badge of the Em- 
peror Charles V. was an eagle 
chained to the Pillars of Her- 
cules—the limits of his empire 
—with the motto “Ne plus 
ultra”; but after the discovery 
of America the ne was struck 
out. His son, Philip II. of 
Spain, bore an equally signifi- 
cant device—Bellerophon slay- 
ing the sea-monster—with the 
motto “Hine vigilo,” imply- 
ing that he was only waiting 
for his opportunity to extir- 
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pate the monstrous heresy of 
England. 

Badges passed out of use and 
fashion in James I.’s reign, and 
the only ones in vogue at the 
present time (if we except the 
Pelham buckle and the Stafford 
knot) are the national emblems 
of the rose, the thistle, and the 
shamrock or trefoil. The Rose 
has been a favourite flower 
with English sovereigns since 
the days of Edward I. The 
famous Red Roses—the badge 
of the house of Lancaster— 
“flores inscripti nomina re- 
gum ”—were brought by the 
first Earl from Provins (not 
Provence, according to Dean 
Stanley), where they had been 
planted by the Crusaders on 
their way back from Palestine. 
The White Rose of York is said 
to have come to the family 
through the Cliffords, who wore 
the flower in memory of Fair 
Rosamund. The Tudor rose of 
Henry VIII. may still be seen 
in the hats of the Yeomen of 
the Guard at the Tower. 

The Thistle first appears as a 
national emblem on a groat in 
James III.’s reign (1460), and 
in an inventory of his wardrobe 
there is an entry of a coverlet 
“of variand purper tarter brow- 
den with thrisselis.” There is 
also a picture preserved at Holy- 
rood of this monarch and his 
queen, Margaret of Denmark 
(probably painted by Mabuse), 
where the tapestry behind the 
kneeling figure is powdered 
with thistles. The legend con- 
necting the Thistle with King 
Achaius is a pure myth; and 
the same may be said of the 
well-known story of a bare- 
footed Dane treading on a 
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thistle at the battle of Largs 
(or the moat at Slains Castle), 
and uttering an involuntary 
ery of pain which gave the 
alarm to his enemies and saved 
the day for Scotland. 

The mottoes, which are the 
necessary adjunct of a coat of 
arms, are in most instances 
commonplace truisms or senti- 
mental maxims which appear 
to have been taken haphazard 
from the Latin Grammar or 
the headings of the nearest 
copy-book. They even descend 
to some punning reference to 
the surname of the bearer, as 
in the “ Ver non semper viret ” 
of the Vernons and the “Ne 
vile velis” of the Nevilles, or 
the ‘Forte scutum = salus 
ducum,” of the Fortescues, 
borne in allusion to their 
ancestor Sir Richard Forte, 
who protected his chief with 
Some- 


his shield at Hastings. 
times they are appropriate and 


sometimes the reverse. The 
motto of the Cavendishes, 
“Cavendo tutus,” applies to 
the present Duke of Devon- 
shire; but that of the Drum- 
monds, Earls of Perth,—“ Gang 
warily,”—is singularly unsuit- 
able to a family that lost their 
estates in the 45. Occasion- 
ally, however, these mottoes 
strike a higher note. Lord 
Kimberley’s motto, ‘“ Frappe 
fort, Agincourt,” recalls the 
prowess of his illustrious an- 
cestor Sir John Wodehouse at 
that famous battle ; and that of 
Dakyus, “Strike, Dakyus, the 
devil is in the hemp!” is stir- 
ring, if not explicit. As a 
pendant to the Wodehouse 
motto may be mentioned the 
proud device of the Chateau- 
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briand family, who bear the 
royal fleur-de-lis of France, 
which was granted to their 
ancestor by St Louis after the 
battle at Mansourah in 1250, 
with the motto “Mon sang 
teint les baniéres de France.” 
The motto of the Montmor- 
encies asserts their claim to be 
the oldest family in Christen- 
dom,—‘“ Dieu aide au Premier 
Chrétien.” The “Nemo me 
impune lacessit ” of the Order 
of the Thistle is full of signifi- 
cance; and so too is the motto 
which the Mackintoshes bear 
along with their crest, a fero- 
cious wild cat—the ancient 
cognisance of the Clan Chattan 
—“Touch not the cat out with 
a glove.” The Duke of Athol’s 
motto, again, which must have 
puzzled many of the Clan 
Murray, refers to a time when 
his ancestors harried the Saxon 
to some good purpose: “ Furth 
[forth], Fortune, and fill the 
fetters,” which might have been 
addressed by the chieftain to 
his clansmen or by the laird to 
his son—“Go forth, good luck 
be with you, and fill the byres 
with cattle”—z.e., Make your 
fortune in the south. (The 
fetters were the bars of the 
cow-pens. ) 

Again, the motto of the 
Marischal College at Aberdeen 
has probably mystified many 
Aberdonians. It runs thus in 
old Scottish :— 


‘‘ They saye : 
Quhat say they : 
Latt them saye.” 


This motto was placed there 
by George Keith, fifth Earl 
Marischal, a great diplomatist 
and statesman, and the richest 
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and most powerful Scottish 
nobleman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. So extensive were his 
estates that it was said (prob- 
ably with some exaggeration) 
that he could cross the Border 
at Berwick and travel to John- 
o-Groat’s without ever eating a 
meal or taking a night’s rest off 
his own lands. In an evil hour 
for himself and his family he 
had added the temporalities of 
the Cistercian Abbey of Deir to 
his already vast possessions, and 
this in spite of public disappro- 
val and of the warnings of his 
own wife. Like Pilate’s wife, 
she had suffered many things 
from a dream in which the 
monks of Deir appeared to hack 
away the foundations of Dun- 
nottar Castle (the seat of the 
Keiths in Kincardineshire) with 
their penknives untilthe majestic 
fabric toppled over and sank in 
the waters.! But the earl, in 
defiance of all warnings and 
public clamour, annexed the 
abbey and placed the haughty 
inscription we have mentioned 
on one of the towers of Dunnot- 
tar as well as on the magnificent 
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college which still bears his 
name. But in little more than 
a century (after the Rebellion 
of 1715) his castle was in ruins, 
the family estates were confis- 
cated, and his descendants were 
exiles. The two last Earls 
Marischal died in the service of 
Frederic the Great of Prussia. 
A pendant to the haughty 
motto of the Earls Marischal is 
the inscription on the Castle of 
St Malo, which Anne of Brittany 
erected in defiance of the towns- 
people: “Qui qu’en grogne; 
ainsi sera; c’est mon plaisir.” 

We may conclude this some- 
what lengthy list of historical 
illustrations with the melan- 
choly motto of the Courtenays, 
—one of the most illustrious 
families in Europe,—so elo- 
quent of their undeserved mis- 
fortunes: “Ubi lapsus? Quid 
feci?”—“ Whither have I fallen? 
What have I done?” Three 
earls perished on the scaffold 
during the Wars of the Roses ; 
a fourth was beheaded by 
Henry VIII.; and his son, the 
last direct heir of his race, died 
in poverty and in exile. 





1 The Scottish Regalia was hidden at Dunnottar Castle during the Civil War 
in 1652—‘the last strong place in Britain on which the royal flag floated.” 


Thence it was secretly carried off and buried in the church of Kinneff. 


(See an 


interesting letter from Walter Scott to Croker, February 1818.) 
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THE APPEARANCES 


A FEW years ago I was sud- 
denly laid aside from active 
work for a time. I was not 
without warnings, if I had 
been able to interpret them. 
For a month before my break- 
down I had been conscious of 
irritability and impatience when 
listening to the arguments of 
counsel whom I had been ac- 
customed to hear with pleasure 
and instruction. As I was 
usually, I believe, considered a 
reasonably patient judge, this 
should have warned me that 
there was something wrong ; 
but instead of that, I only felt 
a pained surprise that some of 
my learned brothers of the Bar 
should have suddenly become 
so prosy and obstinate. 

Things came to a crisis one 
day in June. I was trying a 
case with a jury, and had more 
than one warm passage at arms 
with the leading counsel for the 
plaintiff, an old friend of my 
own; and the worst of it was 
that the jury, disregarding my 
charge, gave the plaintiff a 
verdict. 

At the end of the trial, feel- 
ing cross and ill, I thought 
that I would walk part of the 
way home. I was exhausted 
by the vitiated air, and made 
the common mistake of a tired 
man of thinking that immediate 
exercise would revive me. I 
accordingly was driven to the 
Athenzum, and dismissed the 
carriage, intending to walk 
home to my house in Cadogan 
Square through the Green 
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AT THE BLACK KNOLL. 


Park. Till I got to the middle 
of the Green Park I felt some- 
what the better for the air, but 
at that point I found that I 
was marking time and making 
little way, and when I reached 
the top of Constitution Hill I 
was nearly exhausted. I at- 
tempted to cross in the direction 
of the Wellington Club, and in 
trying to escape one hansom 
was nearly run down by an- 
other—and would have been, if 
a strong hand had not pulled 
me from under the horse’s nose. 
I found myself on the pavement 
in the arms of my old friend 
and doctor, Dr Bramford, whose 
brougham was fortunately 
standing close by. He immedi- 
ately made me get into it, and 
ordered the coachman to drive 
to his house, telling me in the 
meantime that I must not 
speak. He took me into his 
consulting-room, and, having 
given me a strong restorative, 
at once subjected me to a close 
examination. He then said 
abruptly, “ Have you any un- 
finished cases ?”’ 

I replied that there were 
some half-heard cases, but that 
I fortunately had finished the 
jury trial upon which I was 
engaged, and should be free till 
the following Monday. 

“You must be free for the 
next six months,” he replied 
gravely. “You are completely 
run down, and must at once 
apply for leave of absence. 
Now listen to me; I am going 
to give you some directions 
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which you will not like. You 
must go to West Dean and 
remain there for the next two 
months.” 

“But, my dear friend,” I 
remonstrated, “I can’t be 
spared. Weare short of judges 
as it is, and besides, West 
Dean is insupportable at this 
time of year: no one is there, 
and during this hot weather 
there is nothing to do.” 

“ That is just the reason why 
I am sending you there: you 
must for the next two months 
at least live the life of a vege- 
table, and the fewer people you 
see the better. You have some 
friends there, have you not?” 

“Well, it happens that my 
friends Mr and Mrs Hargreave 
are living there just now.” 

“ That is just the thing,” said 
Dr Bramford. ‘“ Don’t offer a 
visit, but take rooms in some 
good hotel in their neighbour- 
hood. In case you require 
medical advice, I'll give you 
the name of a reliable man at 
West Dean. I shall write to 
him as to treatment. Before I 
leave for my holiday in August 
run up and see me, or I’ll come 
down and see you; and I hope 
that by that time I shall be 
able to hold out some prospect 
of your having a little mild 
grouse - driving later in the 
autumn. But remember, you 
must not think of work until 
October. I don’t forbid riding, 
or even golf in great modera- 
tion; but no hard exercise, 
please.” 

With this I was obliged to 
be content. I arranged for 
leave of absence, and during 
the following week took up my 
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quarters at West Dean. My 
friends the Hargreaves gave 
me a general invitation to dine 
with them whenever I liked, 
which I readily availed myself 
of. The weather was over- 
poweringly hot, and as I was 
still feeble I never ventured far 
from my hotel, but strolled 
about in a shady garden in the 
neighbourhood. 

Not far from my hotel there 
was a beautifully shaded little 
street or lane—quiet as well as 
shady, as it practically served 
only the self-contained villas 
that abutted upon it, and 
was little frequented. Most 
of these houses were occupied, 
but one was “To sell” or “ Let 
unfurnished,” as was testified 
by half a dozen house-agent’s 
tickets, 

The gate stood invitingly 
open, but I did not venture in 
for several days. One day, 
however, curiosity prevailed, 
and I found myself in a short 
avenue leading to the house. 
The only sign of life that I saw 
was a handsome blue Persian 
cat, which passed me haughtily 
and went out as Icamein; but 
I watched him go into the next 
villa, which, to judge from the 
joyful greetings of children, was 
evidently his home. 

The avenue was curved and 
about sixty yards long; it was 
densely shaded by trees and 
shrubs, and opened abruptly on 
a large handsome villa of at 
least three stories. The house 


' stood in brilliant sunshine, but 


something, perhaps the loneli- 
ness of the scene, oppressed me. 
The windows of the public 
rooms (which were about a 
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foot open) looked out on the 
sea, and on a trimly kept lawn 
on which grew several healthy 
Scots firs, from which no 
doubt the house took its name, 
“The Black Knoll.” 

I could see in the strong sun- 
light that the rooms on the 
ground-floor were all empty 
and unfurnished. Adjoining 
the house on the south there 
was a well-stocked garden. I 
walked all round the place ; but 
although the open windows and 
the trimness of the grounds 
indicated that the house and 
grounds were cared for, I saw 
noone. I rang the bell at the 
front door; it echoed through 
the empty house, but no one 
appeared. 

Feeling tired and hot, I 
crossed the lawn and _ sat 
down under the firs, from 


which position I got a fine 


view of the sea, which washed 
the foot of the cliff on which 
the house stood, and the un- 
dulations and headlands of the 
coast. 

The place both fascinated 
and repelled me. On several 
hot days I sat there till late 
in the afternoon, but I could 
never look at the deserted 
house without a shudder. In- 
deed I became unreasoningly 
nervous, and had almost decided 
to discontinue my visits when 
one day something happened. 

As far as I can remember, 
it was about five o’clock in an 
afternoon towards the end of 
June when I sat down under 
my favourite fir-tree. I re- 
member beginning to read a 
book which I had in my pocket, 
but I became drowsy and must 
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have soon fallen into a deep 
sleep. I awoke (or thought 
that I awoke) with a start. 
The sun had disappeared, but 
there was a strange light, 
neither daylight nor twilight, 
which enabled me to see sur- 
rounding objects distinctly. 
On turning my head towards 
the house I was surprised to 
see a man beckoning to me 
from the steps leading to the 
front door. He was bareheaded 
and wore a frock-coat—a pro- 
fessional man apparently, of 
about thirty years of age. I 
did not at once respond, and 
he again beckoned impatiently 
but did not speak. I rose 
stiffly and walked towards him. 

“You must hasten, sir,” he 
said impatiently ; “he is sink- 
ing.” He then turned and went 
rapidly into the house, I follow- 
ing as quickly as I could. 

To my surprise I found that 
what I had supposed to be an 
empty house was luxuriously 
furnished. The hall and stairs 
were richly carpeted and the 
walls adorned with many heads 
of deer and other big game. I 
followed my guide upstairs, and 
found him waiting at the door 
of a bedroom. 

As to what I saw and heard 
(or thought I saw and heard) 
in that room my recollection 
has never varied. The door 
was at theside. The room was 
deep, lofty, and airy, with two 
windows looking to the sea. 
One window was wide open and 
the other closed and the blind 
down. There was no artificial 
light, but the weird light per- 
vaded the room. On an iron 
bedstead facing the windows 
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lay a fine-looking, soldierly, tall 
old man with a heavy grey 
moustache. Even to an inex- 
perienced eye (and mine was not) 
the stamp of death was upon 
his face. A middle-aged lady 
sat beside the bed. In the 
shadow of the closed window 
and near the foot of the bed I 
saw indistinctly the forms of 
two females, one a tall elderly 
woman and the other young. 
They stood side by side, but 
neither moved nor spoke, and 
throughout no one took any 
notice of them. 

My guide, who was evidently 
a medical man, at once ap- 
proached the bed and whis- 
pered— 

“He is here, General.” 

The old man, who had been 
looking vacantly at the open 
window, turned his eyes fiercely 
upon the lady who was sitting 
beside him. 

“Take her away,” he said to 
the doctor. 

The latter touched her arm 
and said something which I 
did not catch. She answered 
angrily, but rose and left the 
room. 

“TI give you two minutes,” 
said the doctor to me, and 
turned and walked to the open 
window with his watch in his 
hand. 

The old man, who was 
breathing heavily, beckoned to 
me to put my ear closer to his 
mouth. I did so, and he 
whispered in a low but distinct 
voice— 

“Poisoned, all poisoned! Tell 
Burton he must insist——” 

Suddenly, as he spoke, he 
paused and looked fixedly at 
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some object behind me: I saw 
his face change, and called to 
the doctor, but before he could 
reach the bed his patient was 
dead. 

I may observe in passing that 
one curious feature of the in- 
cident was that the doctor, who 
had been so eager to bring me 
to his patient, showed not the 
slightest curiosity as to what 
he had said to me. Having 
satisfied himself that all was 
over, he said to me— 

“T need detain you no longer, 
sir; 1 thank you for coming.” 

Another curious feature was 
that, beyond feeling a mild sur- 
prise at finding the house fur- 
nished and occupied, I felt no 
astonishment or trepidation at 
what I saw and heard. I was 
calm and observant, and even 
when the old man died so 
suddenly during our interview, 


I felt no horror or shrinking 
either at his death or the 
ominous words which he whis- 


pered into my ear. At the 
same time I noted everything 
that I saw and heard. 

As I turned to leave the room 
I observed that the two female 
forms near the foot of the bed 
were still there, but as I looked 
they suddenly faded and van- 
ished before my eyes. On reach- 
ing the door, which was not 
closed, I found myself face to 
face with the lady who had 
been sent away. She at once 
drew me into the next room 
and closed the door. She was 
a rather handsome woman of 
forty years of age, but as I saw 
her, her beauty was marred by 
a look of sullen anger and fear. 
She showed no signs of grief. 
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“Ts he gone?” she asked 
coldly. I bowed gravely. 
“What did he say to you?” 
she said, seizing my arm. I 
did not reply,—the question 
required consideration : besides, 
I felt strangely drowsy. 

“What did he say?” she 
repeated angrily. I still re- 
mained silent: I could not 
have spoken had I wished to 
do so. She spoke again, and 
I saw her dark eyes flash ; 
but her voice sounded very far 
off, and I could not distinguish 
the words. I became more and 
more drowsy ; I lost conscious- 
ness. 


When I recovered, or awoke, 
I found myself lying under 
the firs. The sun had set in 
earnest, and a heavy dew was 
falling, which chilled me to the 
bone. I rose shivering. Where 
I stood there was deep shade ; 
but by the light of the mid- 
summer twilight, aided by a 
fitful moon, the house with its 
open uncurtained windows and 
empty rooms looked grey and 
ghastly, like the face of a 
man who has had something 
terrible to tell but has died 
before finding utterance, leav- 
ing nothing but a mask which 
provokes but baffles scrutiny. 

I struck my repeater,—it 
sounded a quarter to ten. I 
was startled by something 
rubbing against my leg,—it 
was a Persian cat; I felt his 
bushy tail. Cold and stiff, and 
I confess not a little scared, 
I groped my way down the 
dark avenue, now and then 
tripping over the cat, which 
skipped before me out of pure 
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devilry, and regained my hotel 
about ten o'clock thoroughly 
exhausted. 

The vision or dream at the 
Black Knoll had made a deep 
impression upon me, and I was 
determined to know all that 
was to be known about the 
house. 

The next time that I dined 
with Hargreave I said nothing 
about it until his wife left the 
dining-room. I then said, 
“Do you know anything about 
a villa called the ‘Black Knoll’? 
There seems to be some diffi- 
culty in selling or letting it. 
Is there anything against it?” 

“TI can’t say that I know of 
anything,” said Hargreave 
with some hesitation. 

“Tt is unfurnished ?” 

** Absolutely. Everything 
was sold off: I bought some 
good heads myself at the 
sale.” 

“It belonged to a General 
somebody, did it not?” 

“Yes, it belonged to old 
General Seagrove, but he died 
about three years ago.” 

“That was after you came 
to live here; was he married?” 

“Yes, twice. His first wife 
died about four years ago, and 
he married a second time a 
cousin who lived with them.” 

“A middle-aged woman 
with dark eyes?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“How do you know that, 
Judge?” said Hargreave with 
a start. 

“Never mind, Hargreave; 
you must answer questions put 
from the Bench. Had he any 
family ?” 

“When we first came here his 
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first wife was alive, and there 
was living with them a young 
girl of about eighteen years of 
age, who I understood was their 
daughter. She died almost im- 
mediately after the first Mrs 
Seagrove.” 

“ What did they all die of ?” 

“All of the same thing— 
heart failure, or some such 
natural cause; I can’t exactly 
remember.” 

“Ah! Who certified that?” 
It occurred to me that heart 
failure does not always result 
from natural causes. 

‘“‘T suppose their medical at- 
tendant, old Swinnerton Jones.” 

“TI thought that the doctor 
who attended the General at 
the time of his death was a 
young man.” 

“So he was,” said Har- 
greave, looking at me curiously. 
“Dr Jones fell ill two or three 
days before the General’s death, 
and a young fellow call Collin- 
son was called in.” 

“ What is his address?” 

“He is not here now. Sur- 
gery was his line, and I believe 
he has a very good practice in 
London.” 

“T thought that the doctor’s 
name was Burton.” 

“Strange you should say 
that: there was an old fellow 
called Burton, an old army 
doctor, who used to visit the 
General occasionally, but he 
and the second Mrs Seagrove 
did not hit it off, and he did 
not visit at the Black Knoll 
after her marriage. I should 
think you would hear of him at 
the Oriental Club. And now 
that I have answered your 
questions, will you kindly tell 
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me how you came to know 
about the Seagrove ménage ?”’ 

““T never heard of them be- 
fore, and know nothing about 
them; but for all that, I be- 
lieve that I have seen them all.” 
I then described to Hargreave 
in detail the dream or vision 
I had had. 

“What do you make of 
that?” I said as I concluded. 

“The less said about it the 
better,” said Hargreave, who 
had listened with great atten- 
tion. “If you will allow me to 
give a bit of advice, I think 
you had better not tell any one 
else about that dream, at least 
here. I may tell you in confi- 
dence that there has been a lot 
of idle chatter about the deaths 
of these three people, which I 
do not doubt has led to the 
house remaining unsold. At 


the same time, your dream is 


an ugly reflection of the popu- 
lar suspicion, and might help 
to strengthen it if it became 
known.” 

“To a certain extent I quite 
agree with you, but there are 
two points upon which I intend 
to satisfy myself. First, I in- 
tend on my return to town to 
see Dr Collinson,—not for the 
purpose of asking him any 
questions, but to see whether in 
appearance he is the man whom 
I saw in my vision. The other 
matter is more serious: if Dr 
Burton is alive I intend to tell 
him what I saw and heard.” 

“Do you think that would 
be judicious?” said Hargreave. 
“Burton does not like the 
second Mrs Seagrove, and 
would be only too glad to 
hear anything against her; 
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and assuming the worst, I do 
not see what evidence could 
now possibly be obtained.” 

“T am quite awake,” I re- 
plied, “to the seriousness of 
such a step, and trust that I 
shall not find it necessary to 
take it.” 

For some reason which I 
never ascertained the subject 
seemed distasteful, if not posi- 
tively painful, to my friend, 
and I never again mentioned it 
tohim. But I did not abandon 
my investigation. Hargreave 
had told me that although the 
house had a bad name he had 
never heard of anything ghostly 
having been seen in it. My 


hopes of information, therefore, 
rested on Dr Collinson and Dr 
Burton, should I decide to 
sound them. 

By the end of July I was 
sufficiently recovered to return 


to town and see Dr Bramford. 
While in town I took the 
opportunity of calling upon Dr 
Collinson, On being shown 
into his consulting-room I 
found him looking at my card. 
He was a good-looking young 
man, extremely like the medical 
man whom I had seen at the 
Black Knoll; but as at first he 
sat with his back to the window 
with his face in shadow I could 
not be quite certain. He evi- 
dently knew me by name, and 
said politely that he was glad 
that I had sufficiently recovered 
to be back in town. 

I complained of a sprained 
wrist, as to which I wished his 
advice; and after he had ex- 
amined it and given me direc- 
tions, he asked me where I had 
been recruiting. 
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I said, “ At West Dean.” 

“Qh, I know West Dean 
well,” he said with a smile; “I 
was in practice there for five 
years.” 

“By the way,” I said, “did 
you know old General Sea- 

rove?” 

“ Not well,” he replied, ‘ but 
I happened to be attending him 
at the time of his death. He 
went downhill very rapidly.” 

This admission was almost 
enough for my purpose, and 
though strongly tempted, I 
decided not to pursue the 
subject in the meantime. I 
rose as if I were going to leave 
the room, and managed to 
reverse our positions and get a 
good view of his face. Beyond 
a doubt he was the man of 
the vision; I should have re- 
cognised him anywhere. 

That settled the first point 
of inquiry. 

I then said, “Did you ever 
meet a friend of the Gen- 
eral’s called Burton at West 
Dean?” 

“T think not, but I know the 
man you mean. He was an 
army doctor and a great friend 
of the General’s.” 

“Will you kindly give me 
his address ?”’ 

“T regret to say that he died 
suddenly last Saturday,” said 
the Doctor. 

This was a serious check. 
At first I felt some disappoint- 
ment, but on reflection I saw 
that it relieved me of an inter- 
view which, although I did not 
admit as much to Hargreave, 
might have led to mischievous 
results. I pursued the inquiry 
no further. 
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Such, stated baldly, were my 
experiences. I do not presume 
to express an opinion as to 
what weight, if any, should be 
attached to them,— whether 
they possess any psychical sig- 
nificance or are to be regarded 
merely as the feverish dream of 
a sick man. That I must leave 
for experts to decide. But I 
fear that an expert in psychical 
research would decline to ex- 
press an opinion without further 
and independent investigation. 
He would say, “Give me the 
real names of the General and 
the house, and I shall investi- 
gate for myself, and if neces- 
sary occupy the house.” Such, 
I understand, is the approved 
course. 

Now, while I should like for 
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my own satisfaction to elicit 
an expert’s opinion upon what 
appear to me to be somewhat 
unusual features in the case 
(especially the introduction of 
myself as an actor in the death- 
bed scene), I am not prepared 
to give facilities for investiga- 
tion which might lead to the 
identification of the house or 
its occupants. 

On my own mind the incident 
has left a sinister and lasting 
impression. Whether the house 
is now sold or let I do not know ; 
it was not sold or let when I 
last heard of it. But this I 


know, that I would not accept 
a present of the Black Knoll, 
neither should I care to visit it 
again even at midday on the 
brightest day in summer. 
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HE was a noticeable man. 
Few would have mistaken the 
tall figure, with the look now 
of reflection and now of au- 
thority, for that of an undis- 
tinguished person. The expres- 
sion was still more striking in 
repose. The bald head was 
large and well proportioned ; 
the forehead was _ spacious, 
though more remarkable for 
breadth than height; the eyes 
were light-coloured, not pro- 
minent or brilliant; the nose 
was strong and well-arched 
and seemed to grow more aqui- 
line with years; the upper lip 
(a trait inherited from his 
mother) was long; the chin 
strangely weak for such a man; 
the long black hair and the 
beard (we are describing him 
as he was in the Seventies) as 
yet only streaked with grey. 
It might well be the head of a 
philosophic thinker of the first 
rank. In earlier years (if the 
sun was a true artist) there 
was an expression of aggressive 
energy on the face, and even a 
touch of cruelty on the nostrils 
and upper lip, which after- 
wards all but completely disap- 
peared. Late in the ‘Seventies 
the growing consciousness of 
fame imparted a look of par- 
donable self-satisfaction, and 
old friends who had known 
him only in his prime failed to 
recognise him in the portraits 
of later years. 

To all appearance he was in 
perfect health. The easy, good- 
natured swing as he walked, 
the vigorous stride and the 


tinge of colour on the cheek- 
bones, spoke of freedom from 
ailment. On inquiry, a very 
different story was learnt. He 
had “broken down” (his own 
habitual phrase) so long be- 
fore as 1855. The disaster, 
for such it proved, was due 
not to over-work but to pre- 
occupation. He was then en- 
gaged on the most continuously 
reasoned of his books — the 
‘ Principles of Psychology’; and 
as he was at the time residing 
in lodgings and leading a more 
or less solitary life, his ideas 
remained with him, accom- 
panied him in his walks and 
disturbed his sleep. The result 
of the constant preoccupation 
was a grave lesion of the 
higher cerebral centres. There 
was not then, nor was there 
till nearly thirty years after- 
wards, any impairment of his 
constitutional vigour. Only 
those portions of the brain con- 
nected with the act of reflection 
were affected. It was the be- 
ginning of a long curriculum of 
nervous illnesses and dimin- 
ished strength, which seriously 
reduced his power of produc- 
tion and chequered his whole 
subsequent life. On the first 
occasion he remained disabled 
for eighteen months, when he 
resumed work, and found his 
strength insensibly return to 
him. In after- years, when a 
relapse took place, he hurried 
away to Derby, where he could 
distract himself among the 
friends of his boyhood, or ran 
down to Brighton or Tunbridge 
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Wells. He returned in a few 
weeks recruited, and without 
an effort took up the thread of 
his meditation where he had 
dropped it. Many a man breaks 
down who has got into a wrong 
groove or is working on hope- 
lessly false lines, and then he 
never seems to get over it. But 
Spencer’s relapses were always 
curable. His health even im- 
proved as he advanced in life, 
and it is a testimony to his 
mental rectitude that he was 
stronger when he was midway 
in the development of his 
system than when he began it. 
Few undertakings can have 
seemed less hopeful than the 
prospectus of that system 
which he issued about 1860. 
Yet he persevered with it, not 
only through ill health but 
through discouragement and 
long apparent failure, and it 
was only as he approached his 
seventieth year and his origin- 
ally fine constitution gave way, 
that the writing of certain of 
the proposed volumes was (as 
it proved, only temporarily) 
abandoned. Make the neces- 
sary deductions, add a number 
of parerga, and you have a 
sum-total of achievement that 
would be remarkable in one 
who had all his life enjoyed 
vigorous health. Nor can the 
quality be pronounced any- 
where defective. The anima- 
tion of ‘Social Statics’ never 
indeed reappeared in any of 
his later writings; but there 
is no failure in originality or 
depth of thought, consecutive- 
ness of reasoning, or symmetry 
of structure. 

The key to this result lies, 
no doubt, in the faculties which 
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moved naturally on these high 
levels, and always returned to 
them whenever the over-bent 
bow recovered its tension. It 
lies also in the simplicity of 
his life. That had one aim— 
dedication to scientific truth. 
All else was sacrificed to this, 
or rather no sacrifice was called 
for; all that was foreign to 
this supreme purpose fell off 
of itself. All his habits were 
adjusted to it. After break- 
fast he glanced hastily at 
‘The Times’—often for long 
stretches, if his head were 
feeble, not looking at it at 
all; when he did read it, we 
may assume that it was less 
to study contemporary politics 
than to discover instances of 
Government bungling. Be- 
tween nine and ten he was 
commonly to be seen in Ken- 
sington Gardens, at the Bays- 
water end, the head slightly 
bent in reflection, but not ab- 
sorbed in it, and always with 
a frank greeting for an ac- 
quaintance. Punctually at ten 
he appeared at his working 
rooms, which he kept apart 
from his residence to _ se- 
cure himself against intrusion. 
There for three hours he dic- 
tated to an amanuensis or, in 
after - years, to a shorthand- 
writer his letters and “copy.” 
In an enfeebled state of the 
brain he found penmanship the 
hardest part of composition, 
and it is probable that if he 
had had to write his books 
with his own hand most of 
them would never have been 
written at all. At one he 
returned to lunch at his board- 
ing-house. He had spent his 
first years in London in soli- 
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tary lodgings, and only resigned 
himself to the humdrum con- 
versation of a boarding-house 
on being assured by a medical 
friend that he would never 
regain his health if he con- 
tinued to live by himself. The 
early part of the afternoon 
was given up to business. He 
superintended his own print- 
ing, bookbinding, and publish- 
ing. Long before his fame 
was assured he had the cour- 
age to incur the additional cost 
of stereotyping his books, and 
his ultimate gains through this 
wise economy were great. For 
many years, when he was pub- 
lishing his works in parts, he 
even supervised the issue of 
the successive numbers to sub- 
scribers. He then made his 
way to the Athenzum Club, 
where he was sure to find his 
most intimate friends, looked 


through the periodicals, and 
played a few games at bill- 


iards. Three or four evenings 
a-week he dined out in a stead- 
ily increasing circle. If he re- 
mained at home he seldom 
read. Reading for half an 
hour after dinner, he said, 
would keep him awake for 
hours. He usually played bill- 
iards the evening through. He 
went early to bed, but not 
always to find sleep. Insomnia 
dogged him from middle life to 
old age. 

His recreations had the same 
object as his systematic din- 
ing out and his regular visits to 
the Club—to gain relief from 
the obsession of his thoughts 
and keep himself in working 
order. Some of them were 
peculiarly blended with his 
work. His cerebral strength 
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was so reduced when he was 
composing his ‘First Princi- 
ples’ that he could only proceed 
with it by alternately rowing 
in a boat (on a Highland loch) 
for a quarter of an hour and 
then dictating for another 
quarter. The most abstruse por- 
tion of his ‘Principles of Psy- 
chology ’—the polemic against 
Berkeley and Hume and the 
exposition of his “transfigured 
realism ”’— was dictated in a 
racquet-court at Pentonville in 
the intervals of the game. 
When tennis was revived he 
became an adept in it. His 
chief indoor resource was un- 
doubtedly billiards, which he 
played steadily rather than 
brilliantly. He sat down some- 
times to arubber of whist, and 
was not scrupulous about fling- 
ing up his cards if he did not 
feel in the humour to go on. 
He went to theatres and con- 
certs, and was quite content 
with very third-rate perform- 
ances, though he had sharp 
insight into such things too. 
With a baritone voice of good 
timbre and some knowledge of 
music, he cultivated part-sing- 
ing till he found reading at 
sight to put too great a strain 
on his head. He was a bit of 
an artist, and the walls of his 
study were hung with his water- 
colours. His great out - of- 
doors recreation was angling. 
Few autumns failed to find 
him on the banks of a Scot- 
tish trout-stream or salmon- 
river, where (with “flies” speci- 
ally made under his instructions) 
the sport was pursued with as 
much method and thoroughness 
as he ever applied to a problem 
in philosophy. While he was 
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still robust, he was fond of tak- 
ing long walks in company on 
off-days, and his assistants can 
remember excursions to Hamp- 
ton Court, or “spending a 
happy day” with him at 
Rosherville. On these occa- 
sions he was the most genial 
of companions. There were no 
airs and no disquisitions. He 
might have been a man with 
his mark still to make, instead 
of being the greatest of living 
philosophers. 

He shunned publicity. At 
one time, indeed, when failure 
stared him in the face and his 
small means were being frittered 
away in the publication of 
books that did not pay their 
expenses, he would gladly have 
accepted a Government ap- 
pointment of a certain class, 
and the late Lord Derby un- 
successfully endeavoured to 
obtain for him the post of 
Inspector of Prisons. He was 
asked to contest a northern 
constituency; but even if he 
had possessed health, leisure, 
and means, he would soon have 
found himself out of place in a 
Legislature where two out of 
three measures passed would 
have been in the teeth of his 
most cherished convictions. 
He took part in few public 
demonstrations. He was pres- 
ent at a breakfast given about 
1868 to Lloyd Garrison, the 
abolitionist, but did not speak. 
He spoke at a meeting of the 
Midland Railway Company at 
Derby, protesting against the 
autocratic management of the 
railway. He was entertained 
at a banquet by some professors 
and deputies in Paris in 1878, 
and after replying to the toast 
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of his health, proposed “ frater- 
nity between France and Eng- 
land.” He consistently refused 
scientific and academical dis- 
tinctions. He resisted the 
suggestion of the President, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, that he 
should become a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He refused to 
be nominated for the Presidency 
of the British Association. 
When an Italian academy sent 
him a diploma of the second 
class, he reclaimed indignantly 
against the slight, and after a 
heated correspondence with the 
Italian ambassador in London, 
the matter was compromised 
by sending him a first-class 
diploma. He refused to be 
elected Lord Rector of the 
oldest Scottish university. 
When the same _ university 
proposed to dub him Doctor 
of Laws, he declined in a 


letter which recalled the spirit, 
though not the manner, of 


Samuel Johnson’s reply to 
Lord Chesterfield. No acad- 
emical institution, he said, had 
held out its hand to him when 
he was struggling for recogni- 
tion; now that a degree was 
offered to him, he no longer 
needed it. Of one singular 
honour he was unaware till 
long after it had been bestowed. 
His name has been given to a 
snow-clad range in the Southern 
Alps, where Mount Spencer 
towers above its giant sister- 
peaks as (his admirers would 
have said) the _ philosopher 
towered over his contem- 
poraries. On the whole, he 
reminds one of what was said 
of Lord Castlereagh at the 
Congress of Vienna, where thai 
nobleman was the only un- 
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decorated plenipotentiary in a 
crowd of décorés, and yet 
was “sufficiently decorated.” 
Spencer was without distinc- 
tions and was ali the more 
distinguished. 

Such was Herbert Spencer 
as he appeared on the streets, 
at the club, in his rooms, at 
work and at play. What was 
he in himself? To answer the 
question we must inquire under 
what influences he was reared. 
How was he, as a thinker, 
evolved ? 

Herbert Spencer was born 
at Derby in 1820 (a year that 
witnessed the birth of a cluster 
of notables—John Ruskin, John 
Tyndall, and Marian Evans), 
and was the son of a mathe- 
matical teacher and author 
there. The father seems to 
have been a nonconformist in 
the primary sense, who con- 
formed to no conventions which 
he could escape—a trait mark- 
edly inherited by his more 
distinguished son. He did not, 
however, inherit (if his own 
account is accepted, though 
others may differ) his father’s 
aptitude for detail, while he 
certainly showed no such neg- 
lect of larger matters (care of 
his property, &c.) as he ascribed 
to his father. The latter’s in- 
fluence on him must otherwise 
have been deep and lasting. 
But it was perhaps rather 
to be traced in his bent to- 
wards the sciences than in any 
special inclination for mathe- 
matics. His mind (and the 
fact seems to make rather 
for Weismann’s theory than 
for his own) was not eminently 
mathematical, and he looked 
with little favour on the won- 
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derful new developments which 
we owe to Imaginary Geometry. 

To his bringing up at the 
headquarters of the Midland 
Railway is no doubt due his 
early dedication to the profes- 
sion of engineering. He seems 
to have met with indifferent 
successinit. In the Forties, as 
in the ’Nineties, the profession 
was crowded, and he found 
himself compelled by the ex- 
cessive competition to abandon 
it. But it was the cause of his 
first appearance as an author. 
The momentous question of 
broad versus narrow gauge was 
then exciting the railway mind, 
and it elicited from Spencer his 
first essay. 

To his Nonconformist sur- 
roundings (for though his uncle 
was an Anglican rector his own 
family was Wesleyan) he owed, 
in all probability, his early views 
on the province of government. 
The Nonconformist of 1662, 
who survived till the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870 made him 
a solecism, held that Govern- 
ment conducted on worldly 
principles—any kind of Govern- 
ment excepting a theocracy, or 
rule of the saints—was a thing 
with which no Christian could 
have anything to do: the prin- 
ciple of Government was con- 
straint; the principle of the 
Christian life was voluntary 
obedience; to the consistent 
Nonconformist Government was 
asin. Spencer secularised this 
doctrine: Government to him 
was a moral offenceand adminis- 
trative nihilism a necessary de- 
duction from a demonstrable 
principle of ethics. The theory 
coincided with his own pre- 
dominant inclinations.  Self- 
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sufficing by nature, asking 
nothing of the State except- 
ing police-protection and justice 
(which latter he hardly ex- 
pected to obtain and on one 
occasion refused to seek), not 
ungenerous, but thinking he 
could help others less by sup- 
porting them than by making 
them support themselves, he 
was a born propagandist of 
the doctrine, and his second 
essay in authorship was a series 
of letters addressed to a Non- 
conformist newspaper. 

These letters signalised his 
entrance on a literary career 
in London. He had not rashly 
embarked on a sea that was 
then even less buoyed and 
beaconed than it is now. He 
had first thought of emigrating 
to the Antipodes. It was the 
time when a colonising en- 
thusiasm spread over England, 


and Spencer was caught up by 
the first of its three waves— 
that which colonised the cen- 
tral portions of New Zealand. 
It is interesting to conjecture 
what might have been his for- 
tune if he had carried out his 


intention. With his great 
general ability and his prac- 
tical capacity, he could not 
have failed to rise to distinc- 
tion in days when these were 
a sure passport to power in the 
infant colony. Would he have 
retained it? These colonial 
democracies, like the French 
Revolution, rapidly use up 
their children, and, like the 
many able and cultivated men 
whom the Land of Promise in 
the South Seas attracted, he 
might have held office for a 
time and then been flung aside. 
For one thing, he would have 
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had an opportunity of trying 
the grand law-case of his life 
—Man versus the State. He 
would have seen a voluntary 
association—indeed, two such 
associations — founded in a 
manner after his own heart 
for the colonisation and gov- 
ernment of large territories, 
become insolvent and practic- 
ally confess their incapacity 
for their self-assumed tasks 
by surrendering their charters. 
He would have seen an emin- 
ently English colony, under 
democratic impulsion, outstrip- 
ping even its sister-colonies in 
the race towards an organised 
system of State socialism. 
Happily, he entered on a far 
greater career. From 1848 to 
1851 he was sub-editor of ‘The 
Economist.’ Possibly the only 
influence that his short tenure 
of the post had on him was to 
whet his opposition to the in- 
terference of Government with 
the banking system and the 
currency. In London he came 
in contact with the stream of 
philosophic Liberalism, which 
blended itself with his inherited 
Nonconformity. The union of 
the two gave birth in 1851 to 
‘Social Statics,’ a work which, 
popular as it is in style, shares 
with Emerson’s ‘ Nature’ and 
Stirling’s ‘Secret of Hegel’ 
the unenviable distinction of 
having taken eleven years to 
go through a single edition. 
The book marked the begin- 
ning of his speculative life, 
which was crowned forty years 
later by the completion of the 
work. It expressed the nega- 
tive one of the two strands of 
his thought, which here and 
there inosculated or were 
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forcibly intertwined, but were 
really unrelated to one another. 
The book stands now like “an 
obelisk on a lonely plain,” but 
its doctrines were those of 
traditional English Liberalism. 
They were the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, Thomas Chal- 
mers, and the old Whigs; 
they were also the doctrines 
of Bentham, the Mills, Grote, 
and the Radicals. When a 
political system dies, its soul 
transmigrates into a_ book, 
which thus embalms the past 
when it is imagined to embody 
the future. This was the fate 
of ‘Social Statics.’ The tide 
of legislation set flowing by 
Lord Shaftesbury had begun 
to run in the opposite direction 
even before the book was pub- 
lished, and it has been running 
ever since with increasing swift- 
ness, till it has carried us to the 
brink of a system of State 
socialism. Spencer never let 
himself be swept away with 
it, or even moved a hair’s- 
breadth from his first position. 
In a succession of essays and 
treatises he stated and restated, 
with sometimes tedious itera- 
tion, his original thesis. He 
remained the faithful Abdiel 
of doctrines which the whole 
world is forsaking. On two 
points only did he abandon 
his early views. Arriving at 
the conclusion, on biological 
grounds, that the family and 
not the individual is the social 
unit, he ceased to hold that 
women and children have equal 
rights with men. He was an 
avowed opponent of giving 
votes to women years before 
he ceased to be quoted as a 
supporter of female suffrage. 
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Only the remorseless logic of a 
system could have driven him 
to concede equal rights to 
children. Yet it is believed 
that the family of a late dis- 
tinguished surgeon and scien- 
tific writer was brought up on 
that principle, and (it is said) 
with none of the evil results 
that might have been expected 
to follow. 

It was probably during those 
early years in London that he 
became acquainted with the 
writings of Carlyle. It is 
hard for us now to measure 
the influence that great man 
exerted on the generation which 
came to maturity in the decade 
1845-55. His stamp was on 
everything. The journalism 
and authorship of the day 
were saturated with his words 
and phrases, his tricks of 
language and turn of thought, 
his ideas and way of looking 
at things. Mill and Tenny- 
son, Maurice and Ruskin and 
Froude, and a host of second- 
rate writers, bear his mark. 
They are fils de Carlyle. With 
more light than heat, Spencer 
could never have become a 
disciple of one who had more 
heat than light. But he de- 
rived from Carlyle a number 
of important ideas which de- 
serve to be set down in detail. 
1. The conception of an Un- 
knowable and the fundamental 
unintelligibility of things is 
common to the Empiricist and 
the Transcendentalist. 2. The 
idea of force, which lies at the 
foundation of his system and 
which the physicists say he 
has confounded with energy: 
see ‘Sartor,’ passim, and es- 
pecially bk. i. ch. xi. 3. 
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Carlyle’s declaration that “all 
entities obey the same rigorous 
set of laws” is the “ universal 
postulate” which makes prac- 
ticable the construction of a 
philosophy of evolution. 4 
The key-stone of Spencer’s 
science of religion is_ his 
doctrine of ancestor- worship. 
But this (as he himself ad- 
mitted in conversation) is only 
Carlyle’s ‘hero-worship,’ made 
scientific by the addition of a 
hypothesis to which we shall 
by-and-by refer. 5. The view 
that hero-worship is the tap- 
root of all forms of worship 
becomes in Spencer the theorem 
that all religions and all super- 
stitions are modifications of the 
worship or propitiation of 
ghosts. 6. The view that 


Government is founded on the 
worship of ancestors or heroes 
is also Carlyle’s: see ‘Sartor,’ 


bk. viii. ch. vii, and ‘ Hero- 
Worship,’ lect. i. That faith is 
akin to loyalty is a corollary 
drawn by both thinkers. 7. 
The analogy between the social 
and individual organisms is 
suggested by Carlyle in ref- 
erence to circulation, economic 
and physiological: see ‘Sartor,’ 
bk. iii. ch. vii. 8. Feelings, 
not thoughts, govern the world, 
says Spencer in opposition to 
Comte: Carlyle had previously, 
and perhaps with more accur- 
acy, said the same thing in his 
‘Hero- Worship,’ lect. i. 9. 
Verse is emotional speech, says 
Spencer in (anticipated) opposi- 
tion to Darwin’s profounder 
theory that it is suc generis: 
Carlyle had expounded (‘ Hero- 
Worship,’ lect. iii.) the commoner 
view twenty years earlier. 10. 
Spencer’s description of all art 
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was that it was marked by 
an ever-nearer approach to 
reality. Give us reality, not 
vain imaginations, was Carlyle’s 
unceasing cry. 11. The vindica- 


.. tion of a soul of truth in things 


false is Carlyle’s apology for 
Mahomet. 12. The doctrine of 
the national ownership of the 
land, which is a salient pro- 
position in ‘Social Statics,’ 
was preached in ‘Past and 
Present.’ 13. Even the mis- 
conception of Kant’s “forms of 
the sensibility” as “forms of 
thought,” which Professor Syl- 
vester first pointed out as a 
common English error, is 
Carlyle’s (‘Sartor,’ bk. iii. ch. 
viii.) And there are a number 
of identities of word and 
phrase. 

Carlyle suggests Emerson, 
and from Emerson Spencer 
derived the idea of “the 
rhythm of motion,” which 
appears in ‘First Principles’ 
as a generalisation of observed 
facts and a deduction from 
the persistence of force. 

In those years it may have 
been that he met with Mansel, 
of whose ‘Prolegomena Logica’ 
he spoke with admiration, as 
he long afterwards spoke of 
the interview with evident 
interest. Mansel led him back 
to his own master, Sir W. 
Hamilton. From the elder 
thinker and his expositor he 
received that peculiar view of 
the Unknowable which raises 
it to the rank of a positive 
entity and source of all ex- 
istence, together with two- 
thirds of the arguments he uses 
in its support. 

Besides the notion of a social 
consensus, he probably derived 
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from Comte the very idea of 
a Social Science. From the 
younger Mill he took the con- 
ception of a series of social 
sciences, or departments of 
social science, which Mill tried 
and failed to “carve out.” 
We are still only at the 
outworks of the _ citadel. 
Whence came the grand trans- 
forming idea of evolution, by 
means of which he was, with 
others, to change the face of 
science? It was in the air. 
The ‘Vestiges’ had made it 
a topic of daily discussion. 
Darwin was known to be 
occupied with the subject. A 
hundred eager inquirers were 
looking for the key of life in 
precisely this direction. If a 
definite stimulation must be 
assigned, we should refer it to 
the writings of Dr W. B. 
Carpenter. That under-estim- 
ated thinker, it was once un- 
kindly observed, spent the 
second half of his life in show- 
ing that he had anticipated 
all his contemporaries in the 
first. He did, in fact, antici- 
pate very many of them. His 
‘Principles of Comparative 
Physiology,’ in particular, for 
the first time wrought out the 
conception of development as 
applied to animal organs and 
functions and (still more 
notably) to the growth of 


the mind. There, too, was 
stated and illustrated Von 
Baer’s famous law, which 


Spencer acknowledges to have 
been epoch-making with him, 
and which, indeed, is one of 
the bases of his system. It 
ought in justice to be added 
that Spencer never would 
admit being under obligations 
to Carpenter, and that when 
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such obligations were ascribed 
to him many years ago in one 
of the quarterly reviews, he 
evidently disapproved of the 
ascription. The matter re- 
mains for exact determination. 
What is certain is that Spencer 
had read the book named with 
a degree of attention which he 
seldom bestowed on a printed 
volume. 

A score of large constructive 
ideas—that may seem a long 
list of assimilations from foreign 
sources. Yet it is shorter than 
that of his most original con- 
temporaries. Carlyle’s debt to 
Goethe and the Germans was 
greater. Mill’s indebtedness 
to Bentham, his father, and the 
Economists was far greater. 
Hamilton’s appropriations from 
the whole range of ancient and 
modern philosophy were in- 
comparably greater. When 
all necessary deductions have 
been made, Spencer remains 
the most original philosophic 
thinker of his time. 

Thus equipped—the equip- 
ment, however, being put on 
piece by piece and year by 
year — Spencer began his 
new speculative life. It was 
a life possessed henceforward 
by a great inspiring idea, and 
everything really distinctive 
that he was to write was 
devoted to its exposition. 
From 1852 to 1857 he was 
one of a small but brilliant 
band who made the early 
numbers of ‘The Westminster 
Review’ as remarkable in their 
way as the first numbers of 
‘The Edinburgh.’ In it ap- 
peared the finest essays he ever 
wrote. Some have even wished 


that he had gone on writing 
essays. 


Systems are ropes of 
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sand, and much of the labour 
of systematising is expended 
in making the logical connec- 
tions. 

The publication of the ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology’ in 1855 
signalised his entrance on the 
field of mental philosophy in a 
commanding manner. How 
came a civil engineer to write 
such a book? Its maturity is 
complete, its grasp of the great 
problems all-embracing, its 
originality astonishing, the 
vistas it opens up novel and 
far-reaching. It is written on 
the lines of none of its pre- 
decessors. Scheme and treat- 
ment and style are alike new. 
The question can be answered 
as fully as questions about the 
origin of a great book ever can 
be answered. In the early 
Fifties Spencer was thrown 
into the society of a number of 
men and women with whom 
the discussion of philosophical 
problems was a passion: this 
supplied the stimulus. The 
sketch we have given of his 
philosophical development has 
shown from what sources no 
small part of the materials was 
drawn. For the rest we can 
only account as we should for 
a great poem or a scientific 
discovery. It was the out- 
come of new faculties. Spencer 
was himself a step forward in 
the history of creation. 

A few years later, in 1859 or 
1860, he issued the prospectus 
of a new system of philosophy. 
The leaders in science, scholar- 
ship, and theology—Darwin 
and Mill and Buckle, even 
Jowett and Liddon—hastened 
to enrol themselves as sub- 
scribers. But otherwise it at- 
tracted little attention. Its 
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encyclopedic character even 
excited some derision. He 
heeded it not. He was laying 
deep and wide the foundations 
of a structure that would last 
for generations. The electric 
circuit of his thought was com- 
plete. Nothing essential re- 
mained to be added. He had 
“built up the universe into 
stacks,” as Carlyle said of 
Comte; he had mapped it all 
out into departments and sub- 
departments, like the machinery 
of Government. Every new 
fact was to find its place in 
one or other of these and be 
explained by one or other of 
the two great formulas of in- 
tegration and differentiation. 
His work was planned for the 
rest of his life. 

Spencer was now, at forty, 
in full possession of his re- 
sources. What faculties com- 
manded them? Pre-eminent 
among them all was (what 
Kant would have called) his 
architectonic faculty. It is 
shown in the highest degree 
in his classification of the 
sciences, which places him in 
this respect beside D’Alembert 
and Ampére, and far above 
Comte. It is shown in the 
general scheme of his system. 
It is shown in the plan of 
every book, and the structure 
of almost every paragraph and 
sentence. It is luminously ex- 
hibited in the masterly outlines 
of his ‘Descriptive Sociology,’ 
which evoked the enthusiastic 
admiration of M. Taine, and 
well deserved that enthusiasm. 
It marked everything that he 
did. He would sit down to his 
desk and in a few minutes, 
with no apparent premedita- 
tion, map out in all its rami- 
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fications a department of social 
science. As he talked or as he 
wrote, part after part of a 
subject, which at first might 
seem “a wilderness of building, 
far withdrawn,” came _ into 
view, and grew distinct, and 
assumed the proportions of a 
stately pile. The predominant 
bias of his mind towards con- 
struction he communicated in 
a measure to others. If Ben- 
tham taught his disciples the 
art of analysis, students learnt 
from Spencer the nobler art of 
synthesis. One aspect of his 
master-faculty was (what may 
be called) the inductive flight. 
From a momentary glimpse of 
a law as embodied in one or two 
facts, he swiftly rose to a point 
of view whence the whole scope 
of the law was seen. A strik- 
ing example of this power may 
be given. On the basis of a 
single sentence that was found 
for him in a historian who must 
have been all-unconscious of the 
bearings of his statements, 
Spencer reared his entire theory 
of the genesis and development 
of religious systems. His 
power of divination may be 
another aspect of the same 
faculty. He would instruct an 
assistant to ascertain whether 
there was historical evidence 
for such and such a series of 
facts; and if the search was at 
first baffled, the facts were 
ultimately found to be as he 
had divined. If he possessed 
none of the poetical imagina- 
tion which enabled Scott to 
revive, from the brief narrative 
of Commines and a few passages 
in other writers, the costume of 
the age of Louis XI, he un- 
doubtedly laid claim to the 
higher scientific imagination 
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(as he deemed it) which recon- 
structs an extinct social or 
physical state, or conceives an 
as yet unknown cause, or con- 
jectures the operation of a 
known cause in hitherto un- 
imagined ways. When he said 
of a scientific friend (Huxley) 
who had refused to accept the 
development theory before the 
publication of the ‘Origin of 
Species,’ that “he did not allow 
his imagination to outrun his 
facts,” he evidently implied that 
he had let his imagination out- 
run the facts. And, again, 
when he said that the want of 
a practical acquaintance with 
the details of science (of which 
he could not but be conscious) 
could be supplied by “imagina- 
tion,” he plainly felt that he 
possessed the desired quality. 
Imagination in this sense is but 
the onward leap of the mind, 
the impulse to intellectual con- 
quest and discovery. It is the 
foundation of originality. 
Spencer’s originality was co- 
extensive with his powers. He 
took a new view of every sub- 
ject that he treated, or soon 
made it new by far-reaching 
developments. All his books 
are original: not one of them 
is planned on old lines. If the 
exordium of a treatise or essay 
is sometimes unpromising, or 
even commonplace, you have 
only to wait and you are car- 
ried insensibly into the heart 
of an original argument. He 
needed no research in others’ 
writings to find ideas. Before 
sitting down to write or dic- 
tate, he looked through his 
collection of facts on the topic 
in hand—chiefly passages from 
the accounts of travellers 
among savage peoples, or cut- 
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tings from newspapers, and the 
ideas proper to the facts seemed 
to arise naturally out of them 
as he advanced. He was very 
jealous of his originality. If 
an anticipation by others of an 
idea arrived at independently 
by himself was pointed out to 
him, he either deleted it or 
acknowledged the coincidence. 
His sensitiveness on this score 
was well illustrated in a con- 
troversy with Mr _ Tylor. 
Spencer had elaborated, in a 
remarkable series of chapters, 
a theory of religious evolution 
which he believed to be, in its 
developed form, absolutely 
original, Unfortunately for 
his dream, Mr Tylor had ex- 
pounded substantially the same 
theory in a work that had been 
published years before. Yet it 
is certain that Spencer had not 
read the exposition, or sus- 
pected its existence; and it 
may even be doubted whether 
he had perused a single page 
of ‘Primitive Culture,’ though 
the book stood on his shelves. 
Mr Tylor had a perfect right 
to assert his own priority, 
which was undeniable; but it 
was assuredly not from him 
that Spencer derived his views. 
The suggestion had been re- 
ceived from a writer in whom 
no one would have expected to 
find it. The following pregnant 
sentence occurs in Southey’s 
‘History of Brazil’ :— 

“Their diabolism was rooted 
deeper [than this belief in a Uni- 
versal Parent]: dreams, shadows, 
the nightmare, and delirium had 
generated superstitions which a set 
of knaves systematised and _in- 


creased and strengthened” (vol. i. 
p. 227). 
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Out of so small a germ sprang 
such splendid blossoming. The 
obligation was not acknow- 
ledged at the time, because 
Spencer believed (having read 
the passage hastily) that 
Southey was giving the Bra- 
zilians’ account of the origin 
of their beliefs (as if savages 
were philosophers!), while he 
was giving his own view of the 
matter. The real originator of 
the theory, however, was a 
greater than Southey. Nearly 
two centuries and a half age 
the author of ‘ Leviathan’ had 
occasion to trace the source of 
religious ideas. Men’s fears 
(says the follower of Lucretius) 
accuse certain “powers,” or 
agents “invisible,” as the 
authors of their good or evil 
fortune. 


“And for the matter or sub- 
stance of the invisible agents so 
fancied, they could not by natural 
cogitation fall upon any other con- 
ceit, but that it was the same with 
the soul of man; and that the soul 
of man was of the same substance 
with that which appeareth in a dream 
to one that sleepeth ; or in a looking- 
glass, to one that is awake; which, 
men not knowing that such appari- 
tions are nothing else but creatures 
of the fancy, think to be real and 
external substances, and therefore 
call them ghosts : as the Latins called 
them imagines and umbre, and 
thought them spirits, that is, thin 
aerial bodies, and those invisible 
agents which they feared to be like 
them... .”? “From thisignorance,” 
Hobbes had previously said, “of how 
to distinguish dreams, and other 
strong fancies, from vision and sense, 
did arise the greatest part of the 
religion of the Gentiles in time 
past.” ? 


So near may one be to a 
great discovery without making 
it! The hour had not come 





1 Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. xii. 


2 Ibid., ch. ii, 
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in Hobbes’s_ time, 
Southey’s, the man. 

Of Spencer’s minor intel- 
lectual qualities the most 
notable were his fertility and 
his facility. In one of the few 
instances of direct insight into 
things which are scattered 
through his abstract pages he 
speaks of men whose thoughts 
come in single file, and who 
have consequently to retire to 
the quiet by-paths of life. His 
own thoughts came in platoons. 
The reading of a single page 
evoked a crowd of ideas which 
called for immediate utterance. 
He would pile Pelion upon 
Ossa —he could accumulate 
deductive and inductive argu- 
ments in support of any posi- 
tion whatever, sound or un- 
sound, with Gladstonian afflu- 
ence. His imagination rioted 
among possible explanations 
of obscure phenomena. The 


nor, in 


Haythorne Papers are examples 
of this faculty in its happiest 


exercise. It may have been 
the diversified character of 
these early papers and his 
encyclopedic range which 
misled Emerson to describe 
him, in an infelicitous obiter 
dictum, as “a stock-writer, who 
could write equally well on all 
subjects.” The sage missed 
the intuitions, which alone he 
valued, and was repelled by the 
logic, which he flouted. Spencer 
groped habitually in depths 
where Emerson could not follow 
him. He was the philosopher 
of causation. 

His facility was equally a 
consequence of rapid cerebra- 
tion. ‘Thinking is so hard,” 
said Goethe, quoting his friend 
Meyer. Spencer can never 
have found it hard. He said 
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himself that thinking and read- 


’ ing were equally fatiguing. 


To a spectator, reading seemed 
to him the harder. When he 
was reading, the muscles of his 
face contracted with the labour 
of concentrating the attention. 
When he was dictating the 
most abstruse matter, there 
was no visible effort. The eyes 
wore the far-away look of the 
thinker, while the face was in 
repose and the thoughts flowed 
on for hours with never a 
break. He lived and moved 
naturally on these high levels. 
Jean Paul sat down to the 
harpsichord ; others have used 
wine or some still more potent 
spirit, or have been stimulated 
by conversation, or inspired by 
a book. Spencer needed no 
auxiliaries. He rarely had even 
a note. When did he prepare? 
What Walter Scott said of 
himself—that in one sense he 
never thought of his books ex- 
cept when he was writing them, 
and in another they were never 
out of his thoughts — might 
have been said of Spencer. Sir 
Andrew Clark accounted for 
his frequent relapses by saying 
that he was haunted by his 
work. And this was doubtless 
the truth. He advised one 
whose health had given way 
to “take a little run whenever 
he fell into a train of thought.” 
When met with on the streets 
or in the Park, he always looked 
as if he were in “a train of 
thought.” Of express prepara- 
tion there can have been but 
little. 

The ease with which his 
thoughts came to him was 
aided by discipline. He car- 
ried method into everything. 
Classification, pursued through 
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life, had become a second nat- 
ure. Every fact as it was 
learnt, every idea as it arose, 
were at once mentally pigeon- 
holed. The outward arrange- 
ments reflected the inward or- 
der. Drawers, enclosures in 
drawers, and ingeniously con- 
structed, portfolios contained 
accumulations of facts which 
supplied him with matter. 
Such arrangements were more 
practicable to him than they 
would have been to a less 
systematic thinker. He had 
painted the universe over with 
formulas. Had these been 
other than his own, they would 
have been the half-truths or 
whole falsities that have to be 
“swallowed.” But they had 
grown with his knowledge and 
expanded with his thought 
till, in most things, they accur- 
ately expressed as wide and 
deep a conception as it lay in 
him to take. On some subjects 
they must have clouded his 
vision. Would his religious 
opinions have been the same 
but for that formula of “the 
Unknowable”? He even ad- 
mitted in later years (speaking 
of Lewes’s last books) that, 
fixed in his own point of 
view, he was unable to place 
himself at another’s. These 
formulas retarded his accept- 
ance. To his coevals his writ- 
ings were as darkness visible. 
On men brought up in the 
school of Reid, like Professor 
Ferrier and Principal Tulloch, 
his ‘Principles of Psychology’ 
had much the same effect as 
“the lofty diction of the chorus 
of Clouds” had on “the simple- 
hearted Athenians,” or Mr 
Gladstone’s solemnities on 
VOL. CLXXV.—NO. MLIX. 
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Macaulay. A new generation 
had to grow up before he could 
become intelligible. Some of 
these still remember, at a dis- 
tance of thirty years, the mid- 
night glow with which they 
devoured pages that baffled 
their elders. When the phil- 
osophy of evolution has served 
its turn, a reformer will be 
needed to sweep the heavens 
clear of these mental construc- 
tions, only to replace them by 
others which will tyrannise in 
their room. 

Spencer had great practical 
capacity. He was a first-rate 
man of business, and managed 
his own printing, bookbinding, 
and publishing with manifest 
advantage to himself. He was 
an efficient member of com- 
mittees. He had a strong con- 
tempt for handlessness, and he 
did not believe in a talent for 
metaphysics which was not a 
talent for anything less. No 
one could have been less of the 
bookworm or the dreamer. He 
would have accepted Johnson’s 
definition of genius. He was 
himself many - sided, and with 
different antecedents might 
have been an enterprising mer- 
chant, a daring engineer, a dis- 
tinguished statesman, or a suc- 
cessful commander. 

No bookworm, we have said, 
and yet his knowledge was im- 
mense. With the biological 
sciences his acquaintance was 
extensive, and of perhaps none 
of the physical sciences was he 
altogether ignorant. It wasa 
knowledge mainly of principles 
and results; details and pro- 
cesses he either ignored or left 
to be acquired when the need 
arose. How or when or where 

H 
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it was all picked up remained 
a mystery after years of inter- 
course with him. He was rarely 
to be found reading, and in fact 
he read little. The problem 
may be partially solved by 
suggesting that much of it was 
hived, drop by drop, through 
habitual association with the 
leaders of science. <A glance 
at an article or half-an-hour’s 
browsing in a book would do 
more for him than a laborious 
perusal would do for another: 
his inductive imagination would 
anticipate conclusions and fill 
up the gaps. He possessed 
large stores of miscellaneous 
knowledge. To other men’s 
opinions on a subject or a 
science he was indifferent. He 
wrote a treatise on psychology, 
and had not perhaps read one 
book on the subject through. 
He built up a philosophy of 


religion, and possibly had not 
read a single page on the 


science. It is more strange, 
and may have been due to the 
necessity of economising his 
strength, that he had read none 
of Darwin’s works after the 
‘Origin.’ Of history he knew 
little, though once at least he 
made an effort to repair his 
deficiencies in that department; 
of biography, little; of general 
literature, not a great deal. He 
was well read in Shakespeare, 
and made apt citations from 
the plays; he enjoyed Scott, 
and liked William Black’s short 
Highland stories; he keenly 
relished ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
but condemned ‘Tom Jones’ 
on account of its multiplied 
improbabilities ; he considered 
the ‘ Autocrat’ a gem. He was 
acquainted with no foreign 
language but French, and was 
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ostentatious in his contempt for 
“ classical learning.” 

His conversation was hardly 
everliterary, and seldom touched 
on moral topics: it was mainly 
scientific and speculative. It 
was full of facts, always strung 
on an idea; it abounded in 
hypotheses. His fertility, al- 
ready remarked on, was most 
noticeable then; and his eman- 
cipation from his own formulas 
was then most complete. In 
manner, it was calm and deliber- 
ate; when he was much inter- 
ested, it grew eager and ani- 
mated. The style was often 
unkempt, with as little as pos- 
sible of the mechanical rise and 
fall and balanced structure of 
his book -sentences. Sagacity 
was its chief characteristic ; 
what the Germans call Welt- 
weisheit (wisdom of world-wide 
significance) might be defined 
as its province. Trivial it 
never was, and he once re- 
buked a personality by quoting 
Shakespeare on “ the meanness 
of common knowledge.” Very 
much of it was well worthy of 
permanent preservation, and it 
is to be hoped that some 
privileged auditor will do for 
him what Eckermann did for 
Goethe and Professor Knight 
for “ Rabbi” Duncan. 

It would be easy, were it 
worth while, to show that 
Spencer’s moral qualities ran 
parallel with his intellectual 
attributes. As the foundation 
of them all, he was a man. 
He was even aggressively mas- 
culine, and if an infusion of 
the feminine element is requisite 
to a perfect character or the 
highest order of genius, he had 
neither. What answered in 
him to ambition was the in- 
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wardly necessitated choice of a 
field of labour and its stead- 
fast cultivation through long 
discouragement and apparent 
failure: when it slowly dawned 
on him after the death of Mill 
that he was now at the head of 
philosophy in these islands and 
America, perhaps the mission 
was consciously pursued. He 
had the male animal’s instinct 
of battle. He never shrank 
from an encounter: he replied 
to criticisms which might well 
have been left unnoticed; if 
one was for years ignored— 
that by Professor T. H. Green— 
it was because he “did not 
understand it”; and the sep- 
tuagenarian’s prolonged con- 
troversies with two such for- 
midable disputants as Huxley 
and Weismann showed no 
falling off in spirit, vigour, or 
pertinacity of defence. On 
these occasions his bearing was 


knightly: there were no per- 
sonalities, no captious argu- 
ments, no mere retorts; only 
once, and then under provoca- 


tion, was scorn expressed. 
He so consistently disparaged 
physical courage that he can 
hardly have possessed it. Civic 
courage he undoubtedly had. 
When he was elected a member 
of the committee of the London 
Library he found it tyrannised 
over by a late historical peer: 
he set himself to break down 
the despot’s authority. Once 
at least, in the Athenzeum Club 
committee, he made a stiff 
fight on behalf of a candidate 
of literary distinction at a time 
when politicians and bishops 
were supposed to have prior 
claims. He was loyal to his 
friends: when Sir Joseph 
Hooker was in danger of being 
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throttled by red-tape, Spencer 
went with others to the rescue 
—his loyalty on this occasion 
being whetted by his hatred 
of officialism. He was always 
ready to be helpful in a good 
cause: he found both capitalist 
and publisher for a well-planned 
but afterwards mismanaged 
review. In these cases he was 
impartial: he can have had 
as little sympathy as acquaint- 
ance with Spinoza’s philosophy ; 
yet he took part in procuring 
English support towards erect- 
ing a statue of the Dutch 
philosopher at The Hague. He 
had a genuine sympathy for the 
victims of ill-health, particu- 
larly where it was due to over- 
work, and many a sufferer has 
benefited by his generosity. If 
he received a service, it seemed 
as if he could not rest till 
he returned it fourfold: he 
was not equally prompt to 
retaliate on injury—commonly, 
he did not retaliate at all. 
He was never mercenary, and 
when he was accused of being 
on one occasion actuated by 
interested motives, he was 
deeply wounded by the base- 
less charge; but his quiverful 
of arguments held no personal 
missile that he could retort 
on the slanderer. He was not 
vindictive and he was placable ; 
anecdotes of forgiveness, and 
more than forgiveness, where 
a real injury had been done, 
come back to memory. Yet he 
could feel deep indignation, on 
public and private grounds, 
and when he was angry he 
grew pale, as formidable men 
are said to do, though there 
are exceptions to the rule. He 
was incapable of jealousy: at a 
time when he might have dis- 
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puted Mill’s ascendancy he 
quietly accepted the second 
place, and when on Mill’s 
death he succeeded to the 
leadership he showed no ex- 
ultation. With all his depth 
of thought he had a native 
simplicity of character: and 
with all his knowledge, like 
many another great man— 
like Turgot and Malesherbes, 
Lytton and Gladstone—he had 
no “knowledge of men.” He 
was taken in fifty times if he 
was taken in once. His radical 
goodness was answerable for 
his ignorance. He _ believed 
that others were as upright as 
himself. Unbending rectitude 


was hisgoverning principle. His 
most brilliant disciple has said 
that “in a world like our own 
it is impossible for the right- 
eous always to act consistently 
up to their most sacred con- 


victions.” Mr Grant Allen’s 
master was, then, a unique 
example of a man who went 
through life without com- 
promising a principle. There 
was, perhaps, a single devia- 
tion. It was desired to issue 
a French translation of his 
book on Education with the 
omission of the first chapter, 
which offended the Ministry 
of Education: he reluctantly 
agreed that it should be 
omitted. He had many at- 
tached friends and few enemies 
or none; in most companies he 
bore himself with an easy 
superiority and received much 
deference; he was never the 
victim of calumny or per- 
secution; he was never made 
the object of a personal attack 
and rarely of hostile remark. 
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The late Principal Tulloch 
writes in a letter, which his 
biographer has thought worth 
printing, that he saw at the 
Atheneum Club “the great 
philosopher, S., gloating over 
his dinner with unphilosophic 
eyes, and afterwards moving 
about among his friends with 
the air of a man of the world 
acquired too late in life.” The 
frank unaffected manner of 
his middle life certainly stiff- 
ened in later years; but the 
learned Principal’s own eyes 
must have been ‘“unphilo- 
sophic” indeed when he dis- 
covered gluttony in one whom 
another St Andrews professor 
(the late genial and accom- 
plished T. S. Baynes) as truly 
as wittily named “an Epi- 
curean in theory and a Stoic 
in practice.” With a range of 
feeling answering to his range 
of thought, it may be doubted 
whether he was_ susceptible 
of deep or high emotion. 
Bereavement saddened him, 
but left no lasting mark. 
He was, perhaps, most moved 
in 1864 or 1865, when it 
seemed likely that he might 
have to discontinue the pub- 
lication of his works, and 
when his father said, “It will 
break Herbert’s heart if he 
has to give up.” Sheltered 
by his fame, his celibacy, his 
retired ways and his devotion 
to abstruse pursuits, he lived 
a protected life. It was a 
life animated throughout its 
whole extent by a sense of 
duty, which was none the 
less noble that it was sup- 
ported by no_ supernatural 
sanctions. 
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“ONE first single to Col- 
ophon,” said the traveller ab- 
stractedly to the Greek ticket- 
clerk, and waited for an 
answer. But the Greek gazed 
in blank astonishment through 
the wicket until the traveller 
awoke from dreams of the past 
and repeated the request in 
gesture, coupled with the name 
of a more modern destination. 

To one who knows Smyrna, 
Caravan Bridge Station might 
serve as a type of the jumble 
of East and West that greets 
him at every street corner. 
The very name carries him 
back to the days before rail- 
way-trains, when the strings 
of camels brought in the rich 
stores of Asia Minor to the 
greatest of its ports, and 
behold! on either side of the 
gates that close the level cross- 
ing while the train passes, 
there are the strings of camels 
waiting still with their loads 
of grain or of charcoal, and 
between the cypresses of the 
Turkish cemetery the caravans 
pass up and down across the 
bridge with a jingling of bells 
and a padding of soft feet in 
the dust. Immemorial custom 
is not to be altered by so 
paltry a contrivance as the 
railway, and in spite of iron 
roads and clamorous officials 
most of the merchandise comes 
down to the sea in the old 
fashion, the stolid felt - clad 
driver leading, on his tiny 
donkey, and the great scorn- 
ful beasts of burden following, 
slowly, sleepily, the very em- 


bodiment of oriental indiffer- 
ence. The bustling steam devil 
must have caught the spirit of 
the country ; slowly he dragged 
the train round the foot of 
Mount Pagus, painfully he 
laboured through the smiling 
valley of the Tachiali Chai, 
long he lingered at the way- 
side stations while the engine- 
driver and the guard and most 
of the passengers exchanged 
compliments with the station- 
master and the porter—if I 
may dignify by that name one 
clad in torn and baggy trousers 
of blue cotton, a yellow waist- 
coat, and a white felt skull- 
cap. As we proceeded the 


prospect widened. To the left 
the view was bounded by the 


snowy line of Tmolus, Tmolus 
of the gold-laden stream which 
brought the wealth of Croesus 
down to his city of Sardis; to 
the right rose a chain of 
wooded hills, and behind them 
the topmost peak of the island 
of Samos. Over all the plain 
lay the first magic of the 
spring ; every tree was jewelled 
with bursting buds which, like 
the cestus of the goddess, 
adorned without concealing ; 
the fields were green with 
corn and the banks set with 
iris and narcissus, and with 
anemones of every shade from 
white to scarlet, from lavender 
to deepest purple. It was 
the plain of Colophon, horse- 
breeding like that of Argos; 
the famous cavalry must have 
ranged it in the brave days 
when to send the horsemen of 
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Colophon into action was to 
end the fight, for which reason, 
and because language is the 
handmaid of history, the name 
of the city lives on in our 
speech with the sense of a 
termination. How rich the 
plain is still you may gather 
from the fact that a little 
farther up the line lies a big 
farm belonging to the Sultan, 
and wherever the Sultan holds 
private property, there the 
property is sure to be worth 
holding. All this country 
under the hills was ruled 
once by a great family of 
Beys, independent princes like 
the Kara Osmans, the princes 
of Karamania, and, like the 
Kara Osmans, deposed and 
ruined, their great house fallen 
into decay, their descendants 
beggared and forgotten. Two 
generations back a Dutch 


merchant of sporting procliv- 


ities, head of one of the houses 
which formed the Dutch com- 
pany trading with the Levant, 
cast his eyes upon the wooded 
hills stocked with panther and 
with boar, bought a small 
farm-house near the gorge 
through which the Tachtali 
Chai pierces its way to the 
fEigean Sea, and came out 
for recreation with his dogs 
and his gun. He saw the 
fall of the Turkish princes, his 
predecessors, and protected the 
last of them when the hand 
of the Sultan fell heavy upon 
them. His son, sharing his 
tastes, added, not field to field, 
but forest to forest and marsh 
to marsh, so that his grand- 
children inherited twenty thou- 
sand acres of wood and 
mountain and valley, fruitful 
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an hundredfold to him who 
drains and ploughs and 
clears. 

Develikeui! the name was 
written up in Turkish and 
Greek and French on a tiny 
station some six miles from the 
hills, and the train stopped 
that an Albanian, a Circas- 
sian, and a couple of veiled 
Turkish women might alight. 
The handsome wife of the 
Greek station-master put her 
head out of the window to see 
the arrivals, true descendant 
she of those beautiful Smyrni- 
otes who roused Kinglake to 
eloquent passages. Unfortun- 
ately they no longer wear the 
lovely dress, half-Western, half- 
Oriental, which lent them such 
charm in his day, but it is 
packed away somewhere in the 
family boxes—“the dress of 
my grandmother’’—and the 
gold chains and ornaments 
which belonged to it are 
brought out on high days 
and festivals of the Orthodox 
Church. A covered cart was 
waiting at the station, and 
with it an escort consisting of 
a gaily dressed Greek, mounted 
on an ambling nag, and armed 
with a rifle, for on a Turkish 
farm even the shepherd will 
sling a gun over his shoulder 
when he goes out to tend his 
sheep. The driver cracked his 
whip and set off jauntily, as 
one who takes a little stroll 
down Piccadilly. But let no 
one, except he have sound 
bones, attempt to pass over 
the roads from Develikeui to 
Malcajik. Roads indeed! mere 
tracks through the cornfields, 
a world too wide (but an acre 
or two wasted by the wayside 
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is of no consequence where 
land is to be had for the ask- 
ing) innocent of stones, rutted 
deep into the soft soil, and the 
ruts filled by the spring rains 
which had made the country- 
side so green and _ smiling. 
Presently an unusually big 
morass obliged the driver to 
throw himself on the mercy of 
a neighbouring bank, along 
which he sped with swift and 
careless equanimity, turned a 
sharp corner at an angle of 
45°, and continued with one 
wheel in. the marsh and the 
other on the rising ground 
high above it, to which it clung 
by the special mercy of Prov- 
idence. When the track grew 
definitely too difficult even for 
that courageous whip, he turned 
off and took to a grass - field 
full of anemones, which offered 
considerably better going than 
the Sultan’s highway. The only 
visible attempt to mend the 
road was where a pond of mud 
had been half filled with 
branches, an expedient which 
will never supersede the prin- 
ciples of Macadam. The whole 
drive was more of the nature of 
steeple-chasing than of carriage 
exercise, the last obstacle on 
the course being no other than 
the river itself. Down a slope 
of pebbles rattled the cart, and 
at a hand-canter (and with 
much splashing) the pony 
dashed through the water and 
up the opposite bank. Other 
means of transit there were 
none, save where a picturesque 
and narrow footbridge spanned 
a pool to which the village cattle 
came down to drink under the 


budding plane branches. 
And so to the farm, a white 
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house standing unpretendingly 
by the roadside at the entrance 
of the village street, with a 
line of pollarded sycamores in 
front of it. By the doorway 
is a rough seat formed of two 
big stones, and this is the Court 
House of the village, where the 
proprietor administers justice 
during the off moments of the 
day. One who farms in Tur- 
key must be willing to lay his 
hand to many ploughs besides 
that which turns the furrow, 
and to play the part of sheikh 
or bey or head of the family as 
his tenants may demand. Ac- 
cordingly you may see often 
enough a suppliant standing 
before the primitive justice-seat 
under the sycamores, a dark- 
faced gipsy, perhaps, talking 
volubly and punctuating his 
sentences by bending down and 
touching the dust at his hear- 
er’s feet till his prayer shall be 
answered, and the marauding 
camel, which had been found 
in a neighbour’s cornfield, led 
out of the stable and restored, 
with a warning, to its owner. 
The population of the village 
is singularly diversified. The 
main part of it consists of 
Turks and Greeks, for the farm 
lies in the belt of Greek-in- 
habited country which stretches 
along the seaboard. The ortho- 
dox church is a conspicuous 
object in the village square. 
It boasts a wooden tower, con- 
structed by a local carpenter in 
emulation of the glories of 
Smyrna. Though it leans over 
to the south with a most de- 
cided inclination, it is none the 
less the glory of Malcajik. 
Many good towers have a 
similar peculiarity, and as for 
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solidity, why, the campanile of 
Pisa stands, and that of Venice 
has fallen. The church itself 
makes no claim to architectural 
merit. It consists of a white- 
washed room, furnished with 
tall gilt candelabra and crystal 
sconces which hang before the 
gaily pictured altar-screen. 
One of these pictures must 
have had a curious history. 
It represents the favourite saint 
of the Eastern world, whether 
it be Orthodox or Mohammedan, 
St George, slaying a small but 
vivacious dragon, with a blue 
sea and a red-roofed Dutch 
town in the background, and 
it is riddled with bullet-marks 
made by the rifles of the Bashi- 
bazouks in the wars at the 
beginning of last century. The 
mellowing varnish gives a plea- 
sant glow to the red roofs and 
the European landscape, so 


oddly transported from their 


home to adorn an Asiatic 
village. The Turks have their 
mosque farther up the street 
by the edge of a stream, where 
good Mohammedans can per- 
form the prescribed ablutions. 
Over the doorway is written 
in Arabic a verse from the 
Koran: “Upon the Faithful 
prayer is enjoined,” and though 
none, I fancy, can read the 
words of the holy book except 
the Mollah who leads the 
prayers, the injunction is kept 
rigorously by the congregation. 
Outside the village, a few 
cypress-trees mark the Moslem 
cemetery; and farther away 
two more of the dark straight 
spires of death grow upon the 
spot where some men were 
murdered by robbers long ago. 
It is only recently that the 
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robber bands have disappeared, 
—indeed one of the present 
owner’s family was captured by 
them and held to ransom. He 
was treated with the utmost 
civility, and a polite message 
was despatched to the farm 
explaining the cause of his 
absence. The money was duly 
found, and he parted with his 
hosts—if I may so call them— 
on the best of terms. They 
understand the ordering of 
these matters in Asia Minor, 
Greeks and Turks get on 
well enough together, with 
occasional tiffs, which are gen- 
erally due to the graspingness 
of the former. When they 
differ, the disentangling of 
rights and wrongs is no easy 
matter; it needs a natural 
instinct backed by long years 
of training to direct aright the 
sword of the blind goddess in 
the East. While I was at the 
farm, a Greek girl was brought 
in for protection with the fol- 
lowing tale. Her father was 
accused of wishing to make her 
turn Mohammedan and marry 
a rich Turk who had already a 
wife or two. The Turk had 
offered her father a hundred 
pounds for the girl—at least so 
said a Greek miller of her vil- 
lage, whose testimony was 
scarcely to be called unbiassed 
since he admitted that he also 
wished to marry her. As for 
the cause of the discord, her 
views were uncertain, except 
that she firmly refused to 
marry the miller; meantime 
she stayed contentedly at the 
farm as a servant, and I trust 
she has since settled her matri- 
monial difficulties by selecting 
a spouse of her own persuasion 
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in Malcajik. Here, as every- 
where, the shifty Greek works 
hard and prospers; the Turk, 
good fellow as he is, law-abiding 
and trustworthy, sits idle, and 
falls daily into greater poverty. 
He is satisfied if he can keep 
the wolf from the door, and 
even if the wolf’s nose be well 
over the threshold, he will 
merely retreat to the farther 
end of his house, hoping, In- 
sha’llah, that the animal will 
come no farther. But wives 
and children must be fed, be it 
ever so meagrely, and with re- 
luctance he finds himself o)liged 
to drive his master’s buifaloes 
afield and prune the vines with 
his master’s knife, receiving in 
return a quarter of the produce 
of corn and wine. 

It is not amiss in these times, 
when our feelings are daily 
lacerated by descriptions of 
atrocities, to bear witness to 
the fine qualities of the Turkish 
peasant, and to the fact that 
where, as on the coast of Asia 
Minor, his Government does not 
spur him on to evil, he lives at 
peace with his neighbours of 
every creed. The wealth and 
the authority of the European 
colony in Smyrna have enabled 
it to exercise a prevailing in- 
fluence upon the officials in 
and about the town. At the 
worst moment of the Armenian 
massacres there were indeed 
signs that they desired to in- 
cite the Mohammedan popu- 
lation to similar horrors in 
Smyrna: they were held back 
by the strong representations 
of the European merchants, 
and the danger was averted. 
Unprompted, there was no 
national instinct which would 
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have led inevitably to the 
slaughter of Greek or Ar- 
menian. The well-wishers of 
Turkey, of the people, not of 
the Government (and I will 
venture to say that the well- 
wishers are all who know the 
Turkish peasant), can hope for 
no better result from the in- 
tolerable disorders that reign 
in the European provinces than 
that the Turk should be driven 
back into Asia. European 
Turkey is nothing but a burden 
to the Asiatic provinces. The 
heavy price of the long frontier 
defences, the price of waste and 
war and rebellion, is paid out 
of the pocket of the Malcajik 
farmer and his like, upon whom 
fall also the death-duties of a 
legacy of misgovernment, of 
brutality, and of hatred. 
Yuruks form the next great 
division of the population. 
They are nomads divided into 
many tribes, some of Turko- 
man, others of Semitic, origin, 
and all alike ruled on the 
tribal system by beys. The 
Ottoman Government, in order 
to facilitate taxation and con- 
scription, has ordered them to 
build houses and leave their 
roving life; but the order is 
obeyed in a very half-hearted 
manner, the mud houses being 
allowed to fall into ruin, while 
their owners roam the sur- 
rounding country in their black 
tents as of old. Then come 
the gipsies, a thieving, roguish 
lot, speaking a tongue of their 
own, but eager to show off 
a sketchy acquaintance with 
many others, carrying the same 
ill fame with them wherever 
they go, and, except the Jews, 
the most widely distributed 
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on the earth’s surface. 
You cannot answer for it 
that the bold - eyed woman 
who stands smiling before you 
in the Eastern sunlight is not 
as well acquainted with your 
native town as you are. A 
German military attaché, who 
was travelling with a friend in 
the uttermost parts of Asia 
Minor, came across a camp of 
these ingratiating children of 
the Evil One, and riding 
through it, his companion, 
though ignorant of the East, 
yet recognised the familiar 
type, and exclaimed in dis- 
gust, “Sie sind lauter Zigeu- 
ner!” Whereat a wrinkled 
old hag standing by her tent 
door laughed aloud and shouted 
back to him, “Ja! Zigeuner 
sind wir! aus Berlin!” But 


race 


the most curious inhabitants of 
the village are the Tachtagis, 


a strange race of whom little 
is known, but who are sup- 
posed to be a part of the in- 
digenous population. As their 
name implies, they are wood- 
cutters, and like the Yuruks 
they are passing from a nomad 
to a settled existence; for 
though they generally prefer 
to keep to the hills, to which 
the many invaders of their 
country have driven them, 
some few of them are to be 
found living in the villages. 
Outwardly professing Moham- 
medanism, they follow a secret 
religion, and serve a God who 
is popularly supposed to be 
worshipped with devilish rites. 
They are ruled by priests, who 
travel round like justices in 
eyre to settle disputes, and 
hold a yearly religious gather- 
ing at dead of night in the 
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graveyard. Their ceremonies 
and customs are unlike those 
of their fellow - countrymen. 
When one of them marries, 
the bride is paraded round the 
village covered with woven 
rugs, on the top of which is 
laid a red cloth decked with 
flowers and coloured muslins. 
She rides a horse on which a 
fine carpet has been spread, 
and whoever lends the horse 
takes the carpet—a system 
which would seem to offer a 
strong incentive to neighbourly 
kindness. The Tachtagis are 
bound by a secret oath, and 
keep no promise made without 
it. Some years ago the pro- 
prietor of the farm, having 
borne with their lying and 
stealing to the breaking-point 
of endurance, threatened to 
turn them out bag and bag- 
gage, and was proceeding to 
put the threat into execution 
when the headman came to 
him, and, under the seal of 
secrecy, revealed the Tachtagi 
oath, and bound himself and 
his people by it to keep the 
peace, since when there has 
been no trouble with them. 
In the winter there is also 
a floating population of Al- 
banian labourers, brought over 
by enterprising contractors, for 
whom they work for four or 
five months, and at the end 
receive a wage of £5. The 
contractor is by way of keep- 
ing them and feeding them: 
he keeps them in an _ out- 
house, and feeds them on the 
smallest possible allowance of 
hard bread; and from one end 
of the winter to the other they 
never sleep warm or touch a 
warm meal. Yet they come 
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over in hundreds every year, 
which throws an unpleasing 
light on the possibilities of life 
in the Albanian highlands. 
With all these varied tillers 
of the soil, barely a hundredth 
part of Asia Minor is under 
cultivation. Of the twenty 
thousand acres which lie round 
the farm only five thousand are 
cultivated ; the rest consists of 
scrub and wooded hills, which 
are not entirely without profit, 
much less without pleasure, 
to their owner. The narrow 
gorges of the forests are filled 
with game; the thick under- 
wood is the home of the wild 
boar; in the caves above are 
the lairs of panther and jackal ; 
and high over all, in the holes 
of the topmost rocks, live the 
pigeons and the eagles. The 


gorges used to be the haunt of 
brigands, and so great was the 


fear of them that until five 
years ago the mill up in the 
mountains had fallen into dis- 
use; but now security reigns, 
and the miller has returned, 
and lives with the sound of 
the rushing stream and the 
grinding of mill- wheels for 
ever in his ears. In the spring 
the scrub is white and gold 
with heather and gorse, and 
here the Yuruks pitch their 
tents and pasture their cows 
and camels. We passed an en- 
campment one afternoon in the 
course of a long ride, and were 
invited in. Under the thin 
black goat’s-hair shelter, full 
of holes, through which the 
north wind entered, an unwel- 
come guest, we sat on a carpet 
of honour by the wood fire, 
while the head of the family 
roasted and boiled coffee, and 
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set before us a bow! of delicious 
unsalted butter and thin flaps 
of bread, the bread of the 
nomad all the world over. 
They entertained us with the 
simple courtesy of the East, 
giving of their best with a 
dignified hospitality which 
made it easy to accept and 
to enjoy. No false shame 
and no apologies spoiled a 
repast which was an equal 
honour to him who gave and 
to him who received it. 

If the country were under a 
better government and _ the 
facilities for transport greater, 
its wealth would be incalculable. 
An Englishman catches himself 
at every moment considering 
what he might have done with 
it if it had been his. Every- 
thing grows, and grows in the 
greatest perfection. As for 
food, the farm is almost self- 
supporting, producing fruit and 
wine and corn, meat and milk 
and cheese, oil and vegetables 
and tobacco, And to crown 
all, a delicious climate. ‘These 
Ionians,” says Herodotus, 
“have built their cities under 
the finest sky and climate we 
know of; for neither the 
regions that are above it, nor 
those that are below, nor the 
parts to the east or west, are 
at all equal to Ionia.” There 
are, moreover, other products 
of the soil unrecognised by the 
farmer. The coasts of Asia 
Minor are classic ground: 
scratch the earth but a very 
little and you are in the Greater 
Greece, the hardy Greece that 
occupied the richest parts of 
the Mediterranean littoral, the 
luxurious Greece that attracted, 
and submitted to, the Persian. 
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Much of the legend and of the 
poetry which have been the 
finest romantic inheritance of 
Europe were born in_ the 
country near Malcajik. The 
very roots of Greek tradition 
are to be found not far off, 
where, on a hillside overlooking 
the plain of Hermus, the Niobe, 
a great tragic figure carved in 
the solid rock, guards the 
throne of Pelops and the found- 
ations of the city of Tantalus. 
She sits like an embodiment of 
history, bending forward over 
her mighty knees and watching 
with sightless eyes the march 
of conquerors across the plain 
below. Homer sang of her, 
and Homer himself was a 
native of the land, Colophon 
being one of the seven cities 
which claim the honour of 
having given birth to him. 
The farm is full of traces of 
the past. Every bit of rising 
ground is crowned with a 
tvmulus, on top a stratum of 
earth heaped up by the cen- 
turies, then the loose stones 
calcined with sacrificial fires 
and sprinkled with the bones 
of burnt-offerings, and last the 
roughly set slabs forming the 
sarcophagus, and containing 
earthenware pots and gold 
ornaments and the bones of 
the hero who ruled at Colophon 
or rode in the famous horse. 
They laid him where his spirit 
could look out over the wide 
plain and back to the green 
hillside crowned with the walls 
of his own city, and hear the 
tramp of their horses’ feet as 
they rode down to conquer 
£olian Smyrna or to give the 
casting vote, which was the 
privilege of Colophon, at the 
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assembly of the Panionium. 
When Colophon was founded, 
Mycene and Pheenicia ruled 
the Mediterranean; she wel- 
comed the conquerors back 
from Troy; while Rome was 
building, Colophon was a great 
power, she saw the rise and 
fall of the Lydian kings, and 
took part in the struggle with 
Persia. The ruined walls en- 
close a larger area than that 
of any of the early towns of 
Asia Minor, except Pteria. 
They must have been built 
shortly before the fall of the 
city, for they are of the finest 
Greek stone-work, resembling 
the walls of Lysimachus at 
Ephesus. The large dressed 
stones lie evenly together with- 
out the aid of mortar, and at 
intervals the line of the wall is 
broken by projecting towers, or 
by a gateway just wide enough 
to admit of a chariot passing 
though it, and the marks of 
the chariot- wheels are still 
visible on the stone threshold. 
An inner wall encloses the 
Acropolis, high placed on the 
spur of the hills, with a little 
plateau below it, deep in soil, 
which covers, perhaps, the 
palace of the first rulers and 
the rude dwellings of the first 
settlers. On the hillside be- 
hind the walls stretches a vast 
necropolis. Not too far from 
the sea for commerce and not 
so near that it would be open 
to the attack of hostile sea- 
farers, the situation was ideal 
in the eyes of the Greek 
colonists. For a thousand 
years they prospered; but in 
the third century before our 
era Lysimachus, who walled 
Ephesus, extended the power 
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of that city over the neighbour- 
ing districts, to the detriment 
of Colophon. The town was 
captured and laid desolate, 
what remained of the inhabi- 
tants were carried off and 
settled on the edge of the sea 
at Notium, and the mother 
city was never  repeopled. 
Slowly the mountain streams 
forced their way through the 
streets, covered the lower town 
with a deep bed of silt, and 
broke down, where they passed, 
the strong girdle of the walls. 
The work of disintegration was 
also one of protection. All 
that escaped Lysimachus, all 
the wealth of a thousand years 
of Greece, lies buried under the 
river mud. No later settlement 
rose over the ruins of that 
which he destroyed, no despoil- 
ing hand crushed the broken 
marbles into lime, or built them 


into fortress and dwelling, — 
the kindly streams covered all 
alike, and who can tell what 
treasures lie waiting the excava- 


tor? “It is the richest site in 
Asia,” said a German arche- 
ologist. I believe the British 
Museum has obtained the neces- 
sary permit from the Turkish 
Government, and waits only for 
funds to begin operations ; but 
we who have left the Cretan 
excavations to languish for 
want of a few thousands, 
though they opened a fresh and 
undreamt-of chapter of history, 
will presumably think twice be- 
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fore we put our hands into our 
pockets for the recovery of the 
possible treasures of Colophon. 
The German opened his eyes in 
amazement when I hinted at 
the difficulty. “Ah! yes,” he 
said; “I have heard, but I 
scarcely believed. In England 
you can only get money for 
converting people to one of 
your many Churches. With us 
it is different.” 

Meantime the Turkish peas- 
ants in the little village under 
the poplar-trees at the foot of 
the hill drive their bullocks 
and their wooden ploughs over 
the soft soil below which the 
streets and temples of Colophon 
lie hidden, the olives spread 
their grey branches across the 
agora, and the roots of the 
arbutus-bushes find a passage 
through the close joints of the 
walls. No foe but Time can 
draw near the Acropolis, and 
Time himself is scarcely to be 
feared, for he ceased to move 
in Colophon two thousand years 
ago. The dead lie undisturbed 
in the great tumuli by the city 
gates, the heroes that lived 
and fought before the history 
of Europe began, the mariners 
that bartered with Egypt and 
with Tyre, the poets that 
helped to frame the song of 
Troy. “Shut them in with 
their triumphs and their glories 
and the rest”’—we must return 
to our vineyards and our corn- 
fields. 
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Many of us can remember as 
one of the saddest moments in 
our lives the day when, after a 
lapse of years, we returned as 
men to the school which we 
had left as boys. It might 
have been that the buildings 
were unaltered, some of the 
masters and tutors may have 
been the very men who had 
once trained our minds, only, 
in common with the build- 
ings, a little more scarred by 
the ravages of time than when 
we had seen them last. Yet all 
was so different. Memory took 
us back to that day when those 
buildings were symbolic of all 
that was worth living for in 
life: when the masters were 
our mentors ; when their views 
and theories were to us infall- 
ible, and, in the breadth and 
scope of their superiority, in- 
finite. Vain imaginings of an 
embryo mind, undeveloped and 
unburnished by contact with 
the world and men and matters. 
And now, on our return, how 
sad it was to find that the very 
buildings which had seemed 
to us so vast, so impressive, 
and so grand, had apparently 
shrunk to the simple signifi- 
cance of ordinary dimensions. 
That the very men, upon whose 
smallest word we were wont to 
hang with fanatical reverence, 
were just creatures of ordin- 
ary calibre — often, from the 
very nature of their calling, 
narrow-minded, cramped, and 


paltry in their views. Whata 
shock it was to find that while 
we had advanced they had 
stood still—that all that we 
had esteemed and revered was 
but very ordinary clay. 

It was with feelings almost 
akin to these that we put down 
Lord Wolseley’s book.' To us, 
for very many years, Lord 
Wolseley as a soldier had rep- 
resented all that was great 
and noble. We knew that he 
was brave: the record of this is 
scarred upon his wounded frame. 
We believed him to be a great 
general, a man possessed of as 
great administrative abilities 
as he was proved possessed of 
soldierly qualities. Our faith 
was not even shaken, when he 
raised his plaintive cry in the 
Upper House. His country 
had not treated him well, and 
this indiscretion was but an 
ebullition of honest feeling, dis- 
torted by the extraordinary 
circumstances of the channel 
into which it was poured. But 
even the most steadfast of Lord 
Wolseley’s admirers will allow 
that this present venture adds 
nothing of lustre to the name of 
the Field-Marshal. We would 
not have minded a vein of 
bitterness in his work. Per- 
chance he may have had cause 
for bitterness: many greater 
soldiers and penmen than he 
have shown a taint of gall in 
the records which they have 
left behind them. But Lord 
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Wolseley’s treatment of the 
contemporaries with whom he 
worked in his public life is 
such that the only conclusion 
it is possible to draw from his 
book is that he can never have 
possessed a broad or even char- 
itable mind. No man who 
can stoop, even if it be in 
anger, to the spiteful innuendoes 
and cheap sarcasm which per- 
vade his life’s story as far as 
he gives it, could ever have 
possessed a balanced judgment 
which is worthy of the quali- 
fication of “ great.” 

Let us quote from the last 
page in the work, just one 
extract, as an example of the 
“trail of the serpent,” which 
throughout the narrative in- 
trudes itself upon the reader’s 
notice :— 


“Keep your hands off the Regi- 
ment, ye iconoclastic civilian officials 
who meddle and muddle in Army 
matters. Clever politicians you may 
be, but you are not soldiers, and you 
do not understand them; they are 
not pawns on a chess-board. Leave 
the management of our fighting men 
to soldiers of experience in our 
British Army of old renown, and do 
not parody us by appearing in public 
decked for the nonce in a soldier’s 
karki coat ...!” 


We could hardly forgive the 
want of taste implied by the 
innuendo in the last line if it 
were contained in the peroration 
of a platform speech on Army 
Reform. But that it should be 
the final blessing from the pen 
of a man whom we are willing 
to honour and desire to respect 
is pathetic in the extreme. But 
apart from the too thinly veiled 
personal attack which this 
sentence, typical of the Field- 
Marshal’s reflections through- 
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out his book, implies, we can 
read in it the taint of that ex- 
clusiveness and snobbery which 
is typical of the narrow-minded 
British officer, of which evi- 
dences abound all through 
the text of Lord Wolseley’s 
Memoirs,—that “ narrowness” 
which, in the past, has clogged 
the mental advancement of our 
Army, and which, in spite of 
the revelations of recent years, 
would seem to be still in the 
ascendant. We cannot really 
blame the Field-Marshal that 
he still entertains this animus 
against those who have not 
crystallised in the bed-rock of 
military ignorance and preju- 
dice: bias and prejudice have 
been his close associates through- 
out his life’s work. But we feel 
keenly the revelation of the fact, 
since we had counted him as 
one of the few whose broadness 
of intellect had raised him 
superior to this poison which 
during the past century has 
stunted the practical develop- 
ment of our Army. The officer 
ranks of the Army should, it is 
true, be a “class service.” But 
the delineation of the qualifica- 
tions for this class should not 
be a question of heredity or 
association with particular aris- 
tocratic families. It should bea 
qualification for the candidate, 
no matter his forebears, to take 
his place in “ the aristocracy of 
brains.” But would such an 
end have been possible with 
a Commander-in-Chief who al- 
lowed sentiments as expressed in 
the following reflections to rule 
his selections for preferment :— 

“These men die that England 


should be great, and they die for her 
without a murmur; and yet it is 
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their valour and their self-sacrifice 
that enables home tradesmen to 
make fortunes, live at ease, and to 
marry their sons and daughters into 
gentle families.” 


Or again— 


“Peace - preachers who manufac- 
tured rum, shoddy cottons, bad 
carpets, worse guns, and still worse 
powderforsale to the natives in or near 
our colonial and foreign possessions, 
this so-called army had a supreme con- 
tempt. At the period, however, many 
of our cavalry regiments were largely 
supplied with the sons of these rich 
merchants as officers. Indeed, one 
regiment of great renown in former 
days was commonly known as the 
‘Trades Union.’ ” 


Can anything exceed the 
narrowness of these _ senti- 
ments? As far as we can 
understand them, they imply 
resentment that these sons of 
tradesmen should be prepared 
to show the same natural 
devotion as the men who 
claimed to be of “ gentle 
families.” Now the commonest 
virtue is brute courage. We 
have every evidence that these 
sneered -at sons of tradesmen 
possessed it in as highly a 
developed form as the self- 
styled “gentle” officers. We 
have the Field-Marshal’s evid- 
ence that it is a virtue common 
to all mankind—even low-born 
privates can lay claim to it. 
But it is a sin and a presump- 
tion to find the son of a mer- 
chant daring to place at his 
nation’s call this very common 
virtue of personal courage, 
which for years has been about 
the only asset that the British 
officer could set against the 
confidence which the country 
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placed in him. Does the Field- 
Marshal forget that all the 
favours he has won, all the 
dignities that have come to 
him, are the outcome of the 
gratitude which these sneered- 
at tradesmen have been anxious 
to show to him, and which he 
has never shown a disposition 
to refuse? 

No! if it is possible to trace 
any cause which has brought 
us within an ace of military 
ruin, it has been this curse of 
“army caste,” of which we 
find such a startling example 
in the Field-Marshal’s work. 
But if this revelation will have 
impressed upon the country 
the necessity of bringing the 
nation’s brain to bear upon 
the question, then perhaps the 
author, all unwittingly, may 
have rendered us as great a 
service as any of those for 
which he takes credit to him- 
self in his book. Let us banish 
this anachronism of “caste,” 
and set ourselves to officer our 
services as we do our Indian 
Civil Service —which is ad- 
mittedly at once the finest 
and most intellectual governing 
body in the world—from the 
“aristocracy of brains.” Let 
us share in our public services 
with our great business houses 
the intellect which is the secret 
of their success. Let us be 
practical, and welcome the ad- 
vice of thinking men, who 
have studied our services and 
given us disinterested opinions. 
Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing passage from the work of 
a thinking civilian,’ which was 
given to us almost sim- 
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ultaneously with the Field- 
Marshal’s memoirs :— 


“The selection, education, and 
general training of our officers have 
only recently been the subject of an 
exhaustive inquiry by a committee. 
. .- The recommendations of that 
committee included alterations in the 
present entrance examinations, a re- 
organisation of the Sandhurst course, 
and the admission of larger numbers 
of University and Colonial candidates. 
They might well have been a little 
bolder. To put the original educa- 
tion of our officers on a better basis, 
the right step would be to create a 
real military University, giving the 
best historical, scientific, and military 
education. By the very best I mean 
an education so good that people will 
send their sons to this University for 
the sake of education alone, even 
when they have no intention of en- 
tering them for the Army. That, 
indeed, is already the case with 
Kingston Military College in Canada. 
Commissions would given by 
nomination to the pick of these 
students, and they would supply the 
bulk of officers of the Regular Army, 
though of course a_ considerable 
number of nominations would still 
go to other Universities. . . . In any 
case, exchanges between the Imperial 
Army and the local defence forces, 
whether of the United Kingdom or 
of the Colonies, should be freely 
encouraged,” 


Here is a rational suggestion 
for the abolishment of “caste” 
that we can cordially support, 
and one which, if the Field- 
Marshal would but sink his 
“caste” prejudices, he must 
support. That is, if his evid- 
ence before the War Com- 
mission was sincerely given, 
when he said, “The great bulk 
of the young men of ability 
in England do not come into 
our badly paid profession,” 
or if, in the references in his 
work to the American army 
and its Academical institu- 
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tions, he was stating his con- 
victions when he made this 
statement: “The far - famed 
Military School of ‘ West Point’ 
(the best of such schools to be 
found in any country).” West 
Point, we have reason to know, 
does not draw the “caste” 
distinction between the sons of 
tradesmen and those of so-called 
“gentle” birth. We have the 
story of a now very distin- 
guished American general, who, 
when he undertook the journey 
from the backwoods to West 
Point, saw a railway for the 
first time, and had never worn 
anything but leather breeches ; 
of the men whose parents could 
barely read and write, and of 
many cadets who have read of 
their successful nomination to 
the Academy with the soil of 
their parents’ retail trade upon 
their fingers. 

But although the tone of 
Lord Wolseley’s. reflections as 
they appear at intervals all 
through his two volumes have 
hurt our nicer feelings and 
proved a great and bitter dis- 
appointment, yet we must not 
allow them to wholly damn the 
work. Far from it—they are 
but the poison- meat in the 
shell-fish, which when removed 
leaves a nutritious and appetis- 
ing meal. There is not a soldier 
who has fought for this country 
during the last fifty years who 
will not find pleasure in a 
perusal of the narrative of Lord 
Wolseley’s distinguished career 
—whether he follows it as 
ensign in Burma, subaltern in 
the trenches before Sebastopol, 
captain in the Indian Mutiny, 
staff-officer at home and abroad, 
and commander of the Red 
I 
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tions. The record is a magnifi- 
cent one, and the narrative 
cannot but awake memories 
and stir the blood of all of 
us who have knowledge of 
those unequalled sensations to 
be found alone “in War's 
alarms.” 

There is nothing to our 
mind more fascinating than a 
comparison of those incidents 
which stand most marked in 
our own careers with those re- 
lated by our fellows. This is 
the one great solace which 
nature gives us with increasing 
age—the greatest compensa- 
tion it affords for vanished 
youth and vigour. What re- 
miniscences the Field-Marshal’s 
varied military career recalls! 
How military history repeats 
itself even down to our most 
recent wars! How human all 
generals are, except perhaps 
the few Heaven-sent master- 
minds which reach this planet 
about once a century! How 
the petty jealousies of the 
human mind are evident in 
Lord Wolseley’s description of 
the Relief of Lucknow !— the 
same selfish meanness that the 
civilian author whom we have 
already quoted refers to in the 
following reference to the South 
African War :— 

“No one who has followed from 
within the conduct of the South 
African War can fail to have been 
struck by the very serious lack of 
an esprit de corps of the Army over 
and beyond that of regimental units 


and the personal staffs of senior 
officers. Lord Kitchener alone can 


say how many times De Wet or 
some other Boer leader escaped be- 
cause Colonel A. was unwilling to 
risk anything in order that Colonel 
B.’s column should have the ‘ bag.’” 
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The Field-Marshal not only sug- 
gests but positively states that 
Sir Colin Campbell had deter- 
mined that Lucknow should be 
relieved with the Highlanders 
in the advance - guard, —that 
the dramatic rendering of the 
tale of relief in history should 
find his well-loved ‘“ Hieland- 
men ” first grasping the hands of 
the feeble defenders. Wolseley, 
with the commendable precocity 
of a young company officer, de- 
termined that it should be other- 
wise, and gives us the still more 
dramatic incident of the first 
meeting of the besieged and 
relief force in his clasping the 
hand of Captain Tinling of his 
own battalion, as the besieged 
company of the 90th met the 
relieving company of the same 
battalion “in the big square of 
the Motee Mahul.” What a 
moment that must have been! 
But we in our generation have 
had a rencontre just as dramatic. 
It will be remembered that one 
company of the Dublin Fusiliers 
was detained in Ladysmith 
when Sir George White sent 
the battalion on Ist October 
1899 down to Colenso. That 
one company remained to en- 
dure the horrors of the in- 
vestment. The part which 
the battalion outside Lady- 
smith played in the relief is 
still as green in our memory 
as the shamrock which her late 
Majesty ordered her Irish regi- 
ments to wear on St Patrick’s 
Day, as a tribute to their devo- 
tion during the war. That de- 
votion requires no recapitulation 
here. But those of us who 
were privileged to see the re- 
union of the one isolated com- 
pany with the gallant remnant 
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of the battalion will ever cherish 
the memory of the scene. 

The battalion, which had en- 
tered upon the campaign over 
a thousand bayonets strong, 
could only muster some few 
score files to march into re- 
lieved Ladysmith. Sir Redvers 
Buller — who, whatever his 
shortcomings as a general in 
the field may be, possesses that 
sense of justice and manly 
appreciation which is_ the 
breath of ail right - minded 
Britishers—permitted the mag- 
nificent remnant of this bat- 
talion, which had suffered 70 
per cent in casualties in the 
relief of Ladysmith, to march 
into the relieved town at the 
head of his victorious army. 
The company which had re- 
mained inside the invested 
lines — what was left of it 
—was lining the streets with 
the other units of the garri- 
son. The men stood leaning 
wearily upon their rifles, 
gaunt, drawn, pale, and thin. 
They had done their best 
to turn out smart and trim, 
and though their tunics hung 
in festoons from their spare 
shoulders and wasted chests, 
yet they were clean and sol- 
dierly withal. Then came the 
head of the relieving army. 
What a contrast—what men! 
Though they would have barely 
numbered a German company, 
though their clothes were in 
tatters and their bearded faces 
were dulled by fifteen days of 
continuous blood and cordite- 
grime, yet those Irishmen were 
men. In their eyes flashed the 
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light of success, in the swing of 
their carriage was that which 
all the art of dress and burnish 
can never accomplish. The 
knowledge that every trial 
fearlessly faced, every bodily 
hurt unflinchingly risked, every 
disheartening difficulty cheer- 
fully met, had been crowned 
with ultimate success, and that 
they had been the edge of the 
axe! with which Buller had 
hewn his way into Ladysmith. 
Notched and chipped, it is true, 
but never turned! Then these 
passive and active heroes met. 
The eyes of the sternest of us 
were dimmed, and the most 
callous for the moment could 
not speak. 

It is interesting to glean 
from the Field-Marshal’s book 
some insight into the import- 
ance which was attached to 
musketry in the few years pre- 
ceding the Crimea, and then 
to turn to more modern treat- 
ises on the same subject. Ac- 
cording to the Field-Marshal, 
when in 1854 the Minie rifle 
was issued to his battalion, it 
was with the utmost difficulty 
that officers could be induced 
to attend the newly opened 
musketry schools to learn the 
theory and practice of rifle 
shooting. “It was thought an 
excellent joke when a one- 
armed officer was selected for 
the purpose.” All this goes far 
to convince us that the “final 
blessing” from the pen of the 
late Commander-in-Chief, al- 
though it is high-falutin enough 
for tub-thumping, is not con- 
vincing argument. “ Keep your 





1 Writing of Sir Redvers Buller, on p. 178 of his ‘The Story of a Soldier's 





Life,’ vol. ii., Lord Wolseley says, ‘‘ He was a first-rate axeman.” 
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hands off, . . . ye inconoclastic 
civilian officials who meddle 

. in army matters; .. . 
you are not soldiers, and you 
do not understand them!” 
sounds well, but when we 
come to study the subject 
it occurs to us that the ruck 
of soldiers do not understand 
their own affairs, and even 
the greatest of them may fall 
under this accusation if the 
following quotation from the 
Field-Marshal’s work be true. 
“The army at first did not 
attach much importance to 
this serious matter of re-arma- 
ment. . . . All soldiers knew 
that the Duke of Wellington 
had to the last resisted the 
introduction of the _rifie- 
musket...” ! 

It should not be inferred that 
we would have an undivided 
civilian control in the conduct 
of our army. Far fromit: all 
we desire to do is to break 
down that “ exclusiveness ” and 
“contempt” for all things 
civilian which has so retarded 
progress in the past. The army, 
in common with other profes- 
sions, produces, even under its 
present hide-bound condition, 
men who, whatever their call- 
ing, could not help themselves 
from belonging to “the aristoc- 
racy of brains.” Now we have 
had added to our book-shelf this 
month a little brochure in 140 
pages of large type which, 
under the modest title of 
‘Some Lessons from the Boer 
War,’ ! deserves a place in every 
officer’s valise. In its simple 
way it is far more valuable to 
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the subaltern than the many 
miscellaneous works— aids to 
scouting, &c.—which have been 
rushed out by military pub- 
lishers aiding and abetting 
ambitious soldiers in self-ad- 
vertisement. As we are dis- 
cussing musketry, the following 
catches our eye :— 


“The question of musketry is of 
paramount importance, and ordinary 
target practice on the range should 
be regarded as only the first step 
towards making a soldier a good field 
shot. A good first-class shot, with 
reference to the military classification, 
is, to all practical purposes, other 
things being equal, as good a man 
for shooting in the field as the best 
Wimbledon marksman, . . . There is, 
however, other things being equal, 
the very greatest difference between 
the value of the shooting of the first- 
class shot and that of the third-class 
shot; ... our object should be to 
make all our soldiers — shots 
at target practice; ... having attained 
this, we should devote our time to 
field practices !” 


We would almost go further, 
and maintain that the officer 
who could turn his squadron or 
company out as a unit of first- 
class shots at 500 yards would 
be able to take into the field a 
unit that would at once be 
adaptable to all the ranges 
necessary in war, and would 
arrive at as good results as if 
he spent three times the time 
with long-range practice at the 
butts. 

Coincidents find a consider- 
able place in the reminiscences 
of a soldier’s life. The Field- 
Marshal relates a very curious 
one which occurred after the 
action of Rampur Kushia, when 
Sir Hope Grant was engaged 





1 Some Lessons from the Boer War. By Lieut.-Col. T. D. Pilcher, C.B., A.D.C. 
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in crushing out the last flicker 
of the Indian Mutiny. A sowar 
of the Ist Panjab Cavalry had 
discovered on the body of a 
killed mutineer two miniature 
portraits. This was told to Sir 
Hope, and he expressed a wish 
to see them. They proved to 
be likenesses of his own father- 
in-law and mother -in - law. 
We are reminded by this of 
a most peculiar coincidence 
which occurred at the close of 
the Chitral campaign. In the 
winter which preceded the com- 
mencement of Umra Khan’s 
brief military career, Major 
Roddy Owen, the well-known 
gentleman rider, chanced to 
meet Captain Younghusband— 
the same famous explorer who 
is now conducting our nibble 
upon the frontiers of Thibet— 
at dinner. Major Roddy Owen 
wasabout to rejoin his battalion, 
then stationed in Quetta, and, 
being an ambitious man, re- 
quested Captain Younghusband 
to give him some suggestion as 
to the best means to gain re- 
cognition in India. Captain 
Younghusband had recently re- 
turned from travels in the 
Pamirs, and when returning 
had stayed at Chitral. He ex- 
pressed an opinion to Major 
Roddy Owen which resulted in 
that officer returning to India 
with a letter of introduction to 
Mr Gurdon,! the then political 
officer in Chitral. Upon his 
arrival in India, Major Roddy 
Owen posted this letter to Mr 
Gurdon. Almost immediately 
afterwards the news of the 
Umra Khan upheaval came 
upon India as would a thunder- 
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bolt. When the news came, 
Mr Gurdon was besieged in 
Chitral, Major Roddy Owen 


was in Calcutta, Captain 
Younghusband in England, 
and the letter of introduc- 


tion somewhere in the post. 
Captain Younghusband hurried 
out to India as the corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times,’ Major 
Roddy Owen joined General 
Low’s force as correspondent 
of the ‘Pioneer.’ It will be 
remembered that Chitral was 
relieved by Colonel Kelly’s 
column operating from Gilgit, 
when the advance brigade of 
General lLow’s force had 
reached the Lowari Pass. The 
two correspondents, Major 
Roddy Owen and Captain 
Younghusband, on hearing of 
the relief, determined to push 
through alone from the Lowari 
Pass to Chitral. This they 
did, and there met Mr Gurdon. 
They became the latter’s guests 
for the night. Strange as it 
may seem, the first post for the 
besieged garrison came through 
from Gilgit that night, and as 
Major Roddy Owen and Cap- 
tain Younghusband sat at Mr 
Gurdon’s table at dinner, the 
letter of introduction written 
by Younghusband and _for- 
warded by Roddy Owen was 
delivered as the three persons 
concerned were sitting at meat 
together. 

The reference to correspon- 
dents in the above anecdote 
brings us back sharply to the 
Field-Marshal’s Memoirs. We 
can hardly expect the man 
who wrote in the ‘Soldier’s 
Pocket - Book’ of newspaper 





1 Now Captain Bertrand E. 
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correspondents as “the curse 
of modern armies” to have 
changed his opinion with re- 
gard to those civilian penmen 
whose duty carries them into 
the camps of the great. We 
find in Volume II. this ref- 
erence: “Meanwhile all the 
civilian newspaper writers and 
other hangers-on about the 
camp, amateurs and people of 
that sort, ... those who have 
no responsibility and who take 
no part in the fighting them- 
selves.” We are ready to ad- 
mit that a general in the field 
often has had cause to feel 
animus against those men who 
do their duty to their em- 
ployers generally as conscien- 
tiously as, and very often better 
than, soldiers do theirs to their 
employers ; but we hardly think 
that the late Commander-in- 
Chief has cause to turn upon 
them as he does, especially 
when later in the same volume 
we find this reflection: ‘As 
those at home discuss some 
military achievement described 
in the morning papers, few 
realise how much the soldiers 
and sailors concerned hang 
upon the question, ‘What will 
they say in England?’” As 
it is the duty of these “ hangers- 
on,” often gentlemen with uni- 
versity education, to furnish 
the cue which will answer this 
question, the army should have 
no particular bias against them. 
If it has, the inference is that 
it is so imperative that a 
favourable answer should solve 
the question, that it were better 
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not to let the information ar- 
rive through any but interested 
channels, Perish the thought! 
No; it is the “caste” trouble 
again. We_ourselves perhaps 
held similar views once, until 
we saw one of these “ hangers- 
on” place himself at the head 
of a half-company of Native 
Infantry that had lost its 
white officer, and had become 
sticky in consequence, and lead 
it in an assault as if to the 
manner born. Before we let 
the Field - Marshal’s strictures 
pass, we would recommend our 
readers to turn to a praise- 
worthy volume recently pub- 
lished under the title of ‘The 
Last Post.’! Modestly repos- 
ing at the end of this volume 
is a roll of fourteen names, 
correspondents who through 
wounds or disease gave up 
their lives directly in the ser- 
vice of their employers during 
the South African war. This 
is the only public recognition 
that we have ever heard of this 
corps having received. Yet 
those in this roll have only 
done what we soldiers are pre- 
pared to do—give up our lives 
in the service of our employers. 
The only difference is, we sol- 
diers profess to be brave men, 
and barter this “virtue” for a 
certain equivalent in gold and 
position. The “hangers-on” do 
not profess to be brave, but are 
nevertheless often courageous 
enough to speak the truth— 
where others might have failed. 

The executioner’s rope comes 
sooner or later into every 





1 *The Last Post,’ being a Roll of all Officers who gave their Lives for their 


Queen, King, and Country in the South African War. 


Simpkin. 
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officer’s ken if he sees much 
active service. The Field-Mar- 
shal draws a very interesting 
parallel between the difficulty 
experienced in the Crimea to 
find an executioner for a soldier 
criminal and the readiness with 
which the men of his own 
company volunteered to hang 
mutineers in ’57 after the men 
had witnessed the ghastly evi- 
dences of the Cawnpur mas- 
sacre. This recalls a rather 
gruesome hanging story from 
South Africa. During the 
second year of the war, in the 
southern Free State, before the 
system of concentration camps 
had come into full force, there 
were a great many cases of 
violation by natives of Boer 
women left unprotected on the 
farms by the Burghers. It be- 
hoved us to put down such 
atrocities with an iron hand. 
The orders received were that 
on the barest suspicion column 
commanders had the authority 
to make examples of the accused 
and to leave them hanging, to 
impress the Kaffirs of the fate 
in store for bestial offenders of 
like kind. It so chanced that 
a column arrived at a farm 
near the Basutoland border 
where the female inmates com- 
plained of ill-usage by Kaffirs 
from a neighbouring kraal. 
The kraal was surrounded; the 
Boer women recognised four of 
the men as having been con- 
cerned in the outrage. The 
officer commanding the column 
was satisfied with the evidence, 
and turned to the young officer 
who was his provost-marshal 
and ordered him to execute the 
culprits within an hour. As 
in the case of the Crimean 
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soldiers, the British troopers 
who formed the provost party 
were reluctant to volunteer for 
the duty of executioner. They 
all pleaded ignorance of the 
correct procedure. The young 
provost-marshal then recollected 
that he had two Australian 
Bushmen as prisoners. These 
men had been discovered asleep 
on their posts when sentries, 
and were awaiting trial. In 
his dilemma it occurred to the 
provost-marshal that if these 
prisoners would undertake the 
execution he might be able to 
get them off trial. He went to 
the column commander with his 
scheme, and it was sanctioned. 
Being honestly sorry for the 
Bushmen, who had come so 
many thousand miles, as volun- 
teers, to fight for the mother 
country, he went down to the 
provost waggon and had the 
prisoners arraigned before him. 
He dilated upon the enormity 
of their “crime,” the trust of 
sleeping comrades, their corps’ 
good name, and the effect in 
Australia, &c., until he made 
the men weary of his preaching. 
Then he hinted at a possible 
way out of the trouble, and 
finally said, “Well, the officer 
commanding is prepared to let 
you go back to duty if you will 
hang four natives for us, who 
have been rapeing defenceless 
Boer women. Will you doit?” 
The face of the elder of the 
prisoners, a stout well-made 
“Cornstalk,” broadened into a 
smile as he answered, “ Would 
we hang four men of that 
kidney? Would a duck swim, 
sir?” The rest of the incident 
is closed. 

We have remarked earlier in 
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this paper how often it is easy 
to find parallels in contem- 
porary military history with 
incidents in past campaigns. 
To our mind one of the best 
descriptions in Lord Wolseley’s 
work is the anecdote which he 
tells of his faithful servant 
Andrews. The Field - Marshal 
was not present at the storm- 
ing of the Redan on September 
8, 1855. He had been severely 
wounded in the trenches some 
days previously, and was unfit. 
He describes well his feelings 
when he knew that the attempt 
was about to be made. His 
bitter disappointment that he 
could not be present. His 
attempt to drag himself out, 
weak as he was, to see the 
assault, and his tears, when 
his trembling fingers had not 
strength enough to girth his 
pony. But he had allowed 
his man—the faithful Andrews 
—to go, with the condition 
that he should return at once 
with the news as soon as the 
fate of the venture had been 
determined. True to his orders, 
Andrews returned. He had 
been with the 90th into the 
Redan ; all was well. The 
wounded officer was _ beside 
himself with delight at this 
great news. Then later came 
the terrible story of incapacity, 
—how the British assault had 
not been supported, and how 
the British troops were driven 
out by a Russian counter- 
attack. The whole nation can 
appreciate the Field-Marshal’s 
feelings when he heard this 
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later and definite information. 
It was exactly what we ex- 
perienced over Spion Kop. 
First came the news that we 
had taken the hill. This 
seemed tantamount to the 
relief of Ladysmith on the 
following day. Then when 
this joyful information should 
have arrived we heard that we 
had been hurled back, by 
somebody’s bungling, with 
hideous losses, from the position 
we had taken. When we dis- 
cover the causes of these some- 
what similar misfortunes—on 
the expert authority of the 
Field-Marshal in the one case, 
and from the testimony of our 
own eyes in the other—we 
are not surprised that civilian 
intellect should concern itself 
with our welfare. The matter 
is of some little importance to 
the nation. 

This reference to Spion Kop 
reminds us of another work 
which has only just found its 
place on the book-shelf.! If 
we were to set ourselves the 
task of studying the memories 
of our neighbours, and were 
to put the question, “ What 
British troops took part in the 
fighting on Spion Kop?” we 
should find that about 50 per 
cent would probably be able 
to tell us that Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry were there, 
and the balance, except in- 
dividuals who had had rela- 
tives upon that fateful hill, 
would not be able to name a 
single unit. The object of Mr 
Stirling’s labours, we take it, has 





1 Our Regiments in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
wood & Sons. 
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been to compile a popular work 
which will place on permanent 
record the individual share 
which each unit in the regular 
army took in the Boer War. 
With this praiseworthy inten- 
tion, Mr Stirling has wisely 
confined himself, in arranging 
his material, to the published 
official records, except in a few 
cases where non-official evid- 
ence does not lend itself to any 
special pleading. It is this 
absence of controversy which 
enhances the value of the book. 
Although we would be the last 
to accept the despatches issued 
by officers commanding in the 
field as final evidence with 
regard to the conduct of mili- 
tary operations, yet for the 
purposes of compiling Regi- 
mental Records they furnish 
the best material open to an 
author desirous of avoiding 
the field of controversy. It 
has been Mr Stirling’s en- 
deavour to collect and place 
upon record all that is good 
and creditable with regard to 
our regiments in South Africa, 
and it is pleasing to find that, 
condensed as these records are, 
yet they fill five hundred and 
twenty-five pages. We can 
confidently leave all that is 
controversial and discreditable 
to the historian, who, doubtless 
with the very best of inten- 
tions, as a rule seems more 
fascinated by the evil than the 
good which he separates in his 
sifting. But we were speaking 
of Spion Kop. We have only 
to turn to the index in Mr 
Stirling’s book and we find 
that, with the aid of cross 
references, we can rapidly sum 
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up the good which every British 
unit accomplished during that 
portion of the Tugela battling. 
The particular value which we 
find in the book is that it 
places on record and within 
easy reach of all the principal 
achievements of the less known 
units. Now, how many people 
can give the number of a single 
battery of field artillery which 
took part in the Spion Kop 
operations? Few indeed! This 
prompts us to quote an example 
from Mr Stirling’s records :— 


“78th Battery.—Joined Buller in 
Natal in time to take part in the 
operations about Venter’s Spruit, 
Spion Kop, Brakfontein, Vaalkrantz, 
and the final fourteen days’ fighting 
about Colenso. In his despatch of 
8th February 1900 General Buller 
said, ‘Lieutenant Archdale, 78th 
Battery, is especially mentioned for 
the manner in which he withdrew 
the battery waggons under a heavy 
enfilade fire, which struck two of the 
three waggons and several horses.’ 
Lieutenant Blake Knox in _ his 
‘Buller’s Campaign,’ referring to the 
retirement at Brakfontein, says: ‘It 
so happened that as three of the guns 
of the 78th Battery were retiring one 
of the enemy’s shells struck a gun- 
carriage and disabled it and at the 
same time wounded Captain Dawson. 
Despite a terrific hail of shrapnel the 
brave gunners repaired the carriage, 
and putting their horses in motion, 
rescued their weapon and brought it 
under the shelter of one of the kopjes, 
the 73rd Battery covering its retire- 
ment. This was a really magnificent 
piece of work.’ One officer and 1 
non-commissioned officer of the 78th 
were mentioned in General Buller’s 
despatch of 30th March 1900. The 
battery was brought round to Cape 
Colony and taken to the Transvaal. 
On 11th July 1900 the battery was 
with Smith-Dorrien near Krugersdorp 
in a stiffiy-contested fight. The guns 
had been pushed too far forward and 
were rescued with great difficulty, 
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Captain W. E. Gordon of the Ist 
Gordons getting the V.C. for gallantry 
in a pull out the guns, and 
Captain Younger, who was killed, 
being stated as worthy of it. The 
battery remained in this district 
under Barton, and was often in heavy 
fighting in October, particularly about 
the 23rd, 24th, and 25th, when the 
Boers were severely defeated. Two 
guns were with Colonel E. C. Williams 
in the South-West Transvaal in 1901 
(Lord Kitchener’s despatch of 8th 
July), and two in the same district 
with Colonel Hickie (despatch of 8th 
July). The battery took part in 
several stubborn actions in the 
Western Transvaal under General 
W. Kitchener and Sir Ian Hamilton 
at the close of the campaign, and 
a'ways did well. Few of the bat- 
teries saw more hard fighting. Four 
officers and 4 non + commissioned 
officers and men were mentioned by 
Lord Kitchener in despatches.” 


In our opinion, this book and 
the ‘Last Call’ furnish valu- 
able additions to the South 
African corner of the “book- 
shelf,” and everyone whose in- 
terests were closely bound up 
with the Army in South Africa 
owes a debt of gratitude to 
both authors. 

We must, however, return to 
Lord Wolseley’s book. 

We have taken the Field- 
Marshal to task over the tone 
which runs through his work, 
and which must detract from 
the value which men set upon 
the conclusions to which he 
has come at the end of his 
lifes work. But we would 
not for a moment dismiss our 
readers with the impression 
that the book contains nothing 
that is attractive or valuable. 
It contains a narrative which 
to all soldiers, and the majority 
of laymen alsc, will furnish 
fascinating reading. The style 
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is blunt and soldier-like, and 


the descriptions of foreign 
lands, battles, and incidents 
strong without being forced. 
For an Irishman, perhaps Lord 
Wolseley lacks in his writing 
that sparkle and sense of 
humour which lends so great 
a charm to so many of his 
countrymen. His closing chap- 
ter, “Our Habitual Unpre- 
paredness for War,” should be 
read by all who take an in- 
terest in army matters. We 
must allow that in a great 
sense the claim which the late 
Commander-in-Chief makes on 
behalf of Mr Cardwell is in no 
small degree due to himself, 
for without a doubt we owe 
the successful issue—long de- 
ferred as it was—of the 
South African war to the 
short-service system which 
Mr Cardwell inaugurated and 
which the Field- Marshal so 
steadfastly fostered and ad- 
hered to. This is a just claim, 
and the present Commander-in- 
Chief won his achievements in 
South Africa through the very 
system which he once com- 
bated. But we would have 
welcomed a friendlier reference 
to Lord Roberts than the fol- 
lowing, the only one which we 
can pin down to him in the 
work: “I remember hearing 
it, and the Reserve system gen- 
erally, decried and denounced 
publicly by a now distin- 
guished soldier at a dinner 
given in the City some twenty 
years ago.” Twenty years is a 
long cry, and gives ample scope 
for a wise man to change his 
mind. Besides, before a system 
is tested there will always be 
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two opinions concerning its 
ultimate efficiency. We have 
heard that at the present 
moment there is some sort of a 
discussion over our fiscal policy. 
Possibly twenty years hence a 
decided opinion will have been 
definitely arrived at, and there 
will be no such discussion! 
But there are two statements 
in the last chapter which, coming 
from the mouth of an ex-Com- 
mander-in-Chief, we would im- 
press upon our readers for their 
steadfast inquiry—be they 
soldiers or civilians. They are 
these: “And this [a highly 
trained standing army] we can 
never have without some form 
of compulsory military service.” 
“When under the pressure of 
impending danger one Govern- 





ment purchases the munitions 
and stores war would require, 
the next Administration, when 
the war clouds have cleared 
away, uses the stores to supply 
the ordinary wants of peace, 
and are thus able to save a 
corresponding amount upon 
their Army votes for one or 
more years to come.” 

In simple language, if one 
Government were to make us 
properly prepared for war, 
there is no guarantee that the 
next, in order to curry favour 
with the country by a reduc- 
tion in the Budget, would not 
exhaust the reserve which its 
predecessors built up at such 
pains. If this be true, what 
chance have we of permanent 
security ! 
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THERE is nothing stranger 
in the controversy which now 
divides England than the re- 
spect shown by either side to 
the name of Richard Cobden. 
Even the Tory party (or at 
least a section of it) has 
treated with reverence the man 
who hated its principles and 
threw contempt upon its sin- 
cerity ; while the Radicals have 
an instinctive sympathy for 
him who regarded all war as a 
crime, and who would cheer- 
fully have surrendered India 
after the Mutiny. But neither 
what Cobden did nor what 
Cobden thought justifies this 
extraordinary cult. Not even 
the wisest of men may claim 
acceptance for his doctrines, 
sixty years after their pro- 
mulgation, without question, 
and we shall search history in 
vain for a parallel to the blind 
worship thus offered to an 
agitator, not only by the sons 
of his colleagues but by the 
descendants of those politicians 
whom he flouted with unceasing 
bitterness. How shall we ex- 
plain the phenomenon? Cer- 
tainly not by the wisdom nor 
the achievements of Cobden 
himself, the soundness of whose 
doctrines was disproved before 
his death, nor by the realisation 
of his proud hopes, every one of 
which has been disappointed. 
The explanation of his influence 
may rather be found in the sad 
truth that agitation, if only it 
be noisy enough, reverberates 
in succeeding generations, and 
that when once a politician 
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becomes a cult, the world ceases 
to ask what he was or what he 
thought. The best antidote, 
then, to Cobden is Cobden him- 
self, and no fair-minded critic 
can read his speeches without 
the conviction that the respect 
shown to him and his doctrines 
during the last half-century is 
based on nothing better than 
ignorance. 

When we turn from the fetich 
to the man we encounter a type 
which is unhappily not rare in 
English history. Sincere, inde- 
fatigable, and narrow-minded, a 
man of limited and pertinaci- 
ous brain, who knew what he 
wanted, and meant to get it, 
though he did not realise its 
results—such was Richard Cob- 
den. He was, moreover, an 
optimist, who believed devoutly 
in the perfectibility of man, and 
who was sanguine enough to be 
quite certain that he was him- 
self incapable of error. So sure 
was he of his own position that 
in his eyes his opponents were 
either fools or knaves. He 
had a faith in the finality of 
his scheme which was almost 
touching, and since the future 
held as few secrets for him as 
the present, he professed to 
know, not only the cause of all 
existing evil, but the sure and 
ultimate result of his proposals. 
He therefore did not hesitate 
to convert what should have 
been a mere matter of business 
into a sort of religious belief. 
Protesting all the while that 
he was a practical man, he 
declared that Free Trade was 











a panacea for all the evils 
to which mankind is subject. 
“Free Trade! what is it?” he 
asked. “Why, breaking down 
the barriers that separate na- 
tions; those barriers, behind 
which nestle the feelings of 
pride, revenge, hatred, and 
jealousy, which every now 
and then burst their bounds, 
and deluge whole countries 
with blood.” Now, of course, 
there is no policy which could 
gratify these loose, if noble, 
sentiments, and the frequent 
recurrence of such passages as 
this is proof enough that Cob- 
den did not take a sternly 
practical view of his duties. 
Yet in one respect he was 
sternly practical: he had a 
very shrewd notion of what 
would profit himself and his 
class. He entered upon the 
struggle, not to benefit the 
whole community, but to enrich 
the manufacturers, of whom 
none was more zealous than 
himself. If he could he would 
have replaced the domination 
of the great landowners, which 
in his eyes was an infamy, by 
the far more disastrous domina- 
tion of the capitalist. In other 
words, he was supporting that 
new power without responsi- 
bility which came into being 
in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. As Enoch 
Craggs says in ‘Endymion’: 
“Master Thornberry is the 
most inveterate capitalist of 
the whole lot, and I always 
say, though they keep aloof 
from him at present, they 
will be all sticking to his 
skirts before long. Master 
Thornberry is against the 
capitalists in land; but there 
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are other capitalists nearer 
home and I know more about 
them.” And Enoch Craggs 
proceeded to say that he would 
“sooner be ruled by gentlemen 
of estate, who have been long 
among us, than by persons who 
build big mills, who come from 
God knows where, and, when 
they have worked their millions 
out of our flesh and bone, go 
God knows where.” But 
Cobden, who sat for Job 
Thornberry’s portrait, did not 
share the scruples of Enoch 
Craggs. He believed that 
there was something sacred in 
profitable industry, that a mill- 
lord was invariably a nobler 
person than a landlord, that 
the dukes of England were 
criminals when they were not 
fools. Yet he had no fear of 
them. “If the Duke of Rich- 
mond,” said he proudly, “sets 
up the Noodles and Doodles of 
the aristocracy, why, before we 
have done with them, they 
shall be as insignificant and 
more contemptible than the 
round-frocked peasantry upon 
his Grace’s estate.” In spite 
of all protest, then, Cobden’s 
agitation was conducted in the 
interests of a class. To buy in 
the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest—this was his 
maxim, a maxim, said he, 
agreeable to the highest be- 
hests of Christianity, a mere 
paraphrase of the Christian 
doctrine, “‘do to all men as ye 
would they should do unto 


you.” 


But it is when we consider 
the prophecies of Cobden that 
we discover most clearly the 
recklessness of his argument. 
He was perfectly certain that 
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if England adopted the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade the rest 
of the world would instantly 
follow her example. On this 
point he had no _ doubt 
whatever. He reiterates his 
prophecy with a_ confident 
assurance, which to-day ap- 
pears merely ridiculous. “We 
have a principle established 
now,” said he in 1846, “ which 
is eternal in its truth, and 
universal in its application, 
and must be applied in all 
nations, and throughout all 
times, and applied not simply 
to commerce, but to every 
item in the tariffs of the world; 
and if we are not mistaken in 
thinking that our principles are 
true, be assured that those 
results will follow, and at no 
very distant date.” No politi- 
cian ever delivered himself 
more tightly bound hand and 
foot than did Cobden in this 
astounding pronouncement. 
Nearly sixty years have passed, 
and “those results” have not 
followed. The inference, there- 
fore, is clear: Cobden and 
his fellows were very much 
mistaken in thinking that their 
principles were true; yet we 
are still asked to put our 
faith in Free Trade on the 
mere word of an agitator. 
Again and again did Cobden 
repeat this vain boast. “I 
believe,” said he on another 
occasion, “that if you abolish 
the Corn Law honestly and 
adopt Free Trade in its sim- 
plicity, there will not be a 
tariff in Europe that will not 
be changed in less than five 
years to follow your example.” 
And, vainest hope of all, it 
was to America that he looked 
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for the speediest adoption of 
his opinions. ‘ Well,” he ob- 
served in his cheerful fashion 
in 1846, “there is one other 
quarter in which we have seen 
the progress of sound prin- 
ciples—I allude to America” ; 
and the America to which he 
alluded with so much effront- 
ery is to-day supplying us 
with corn, and excluding our 
manufactures by means of the 
McKinley tariff. 

But, confident as he was 
that his example would be 
followed, he was yet more 
confident that repeal would 
not throw the land out of 
cultivation. ‘Throw the land 
out of cultivation by re- 
moving the Corn Law! who 
say that? The worst farmers 
in the country—the landlords, 
rather, of the worst - farmed 
land.” Those prophets who 


dared to hint that the repeal 


of the Corn Laws would re- 
strict agriculture were de- 
nounced by Cobden as 
“selfish, ignorant beings.” 
In the same_ spirit he 
boldly asserted that while 
the landowners “had nothing 
pecuniarily, had nothing ulti- 
mately to fear from free trade 
in corn,” that if the principles 
of Free Trade were fairly carried 
out, “they would give just as 
much stimulus to the demand 
for labour in the agricultural 
as in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts.” In brief, the bagman’s 
millennium was to be an age of 
gold for everybody; wages 
would rise, the landowners 
would increase their wealth, 
and, above all, the farmer- 
tenants of England would reap 
an enormous benefit. ‘I be- 
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lieve,” said Cobden, “when the 
future historian comes to write 
the history of agriculture, he 
will have to state: in such a 
year there was a stringent corn 
law passed for the protection 
of agriculture. From that time 
agriculture slumbered in Eng- 
land, and it was not until, by 
the aid of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, the Corn Law was 
utterly abolished, that agricul- 
ture sprang up to the full vigour 
of existence in England to be- 
come what it now is, like our 
manufactures, unrivalled in the 
world.” So vain a pronounce- 
ment as this would be ludicrous 
if it were not tragic. But in 
Cobden’s eyes repeal had no 
drawback. The importation of 
foreign corn would not, he was 
sure, lessen the sale of home- 
grown corn by a single bushel. 
With free commerce the ener- 
gies of the people would be so 
vast that they would consume 
corn and provisions brought 
from abroad faster than the 
quantity imported could in- 
crease. And while we were to 
profit by throwing open our 
ports to the food of all the 
world, we should still preserve 
our independence intact. “ De- 
pendence on foreigners!” he 
exclaimed in the House of 
Commons,—“ who in the world 
could have supposed that that 
long-buried ghost would come 
again to light.” In fact, the 
mere notion that Free Trade 
could inflict a hardship upon 
any single Englishman was 
met by Cobden with contemp- 
tuous derision. Even though 
Russia and America deluged 
our country with corn, the 
value of land could not possibly 
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diminish. The value of silks, 
of cottons, or of woollens might 
be affected by competition ; but 
Cobden was perfectly assured 
that the taste for land, inherent 
in human kind, would never let 
its value decrease a shilling an 
acre. And while the value of 
our English acres would, in his 
fond imagination, never dimin- 
ish, America would be diverted 
by the prospect of supplying us 
with corn from the development 
of her own manufactures. She 
would be content to dig and 
delve; she would devote her 
energies to supplying us with 
corn, and yet, by some miracu- 
lous process, would not prevent 
the sale of a single quarter 
grown in England. 

So the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, and, as every one knows, 
all Cobden’s predictions were 
falsified. But he was not one 
to be daunted by the failure 
of his hopes. Like all Radicals, 
he lived in a fool’s paradise 
where facts were of no account, 
and where, if principles proved 
fallacious, it was not the fault 
of the optimist who framed 
them, but of some vile con- 
spirators against the common 
good. For many years Cobden 
had declared that repeal would 
increase the wages of the labour- 
ing class; nor was he abashed 
when he witnessed their speedy 
fall. It was enough for him to 
point out that the cost of living 
had decreased a little more than 
wages, and he was wholly in- 
different to the fact that this 
argumentative jugglery was 
what he had been denounc- 
ing in his speeches for ten 
years. But he had a remedy 
ready. He told the land- 
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lords that they must abolish 
battue-shooting, and, to con- 
front the depression of agricul- 
ture, which he had said would 
never be depressed, he urged 
the labourers “‘to set gins and 
snares upon their allotments 
and in their gardens to catch 
all the hares and rabbits they 
could, and when they caught 
them to be sure to put them 
in their own pots and eat them 
themselves.” This is a sad 
descent from the dreams of 
eternal peace, the visions of 
disbanded armies and of swords 
beaten into ploughshares, which 
were wont to decorate the agi- 
tator’s harangues. The dema- 
gogue who once saw in the 
Free Trade principle “that 
which will act on the moral 
world as the principle of gravi- 
tation in the universe,” was 
three years later forced to 
substitute for his extrava- 
gant dogmas a humble policy 
of gins, snares, and _ boiled 
rabbits. 

Now, if politics be anything 
better than a gamble, the 
failure of Cobden’s predictions 
should have shaken his own 
opinion, and given a sharp 
warning to his countrymen. 
But no disaster could dim the 
free -trader’s self -satisfaction. 
He had formulated a doctrine 
which in his eye was wholly 
independent of fact, a principle 
of moral gravitation, immov- 
able by events. And the per- 
fect trust which he professed 
in his own creed has been 
reflected for sixty years in the 
trust of others to whom Cobden 
is but a name, and who have 
never been at the trouble to 
test his statements. But Cob- 
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den did not limit his programme 
to repeal,—he held firm and 
definite opinions on all matters 
of high politics; and it is well 
that those who cherish a blind 
faith in him should realise 
whither his leadership would 
have carried them. In the first 
place, he was a stalwart op- 
ponent of the army and navy. 
He held that the motto, si vis 
pacem, bellum para, was a mon- 
strous perversion of the truth ; 
and if he did not see an im- 
mediate return for money spent, 
he was convinced that the en- 
terprise was bad. “Buy in 
the cheapest market, sell in 
the dearest ”— this Christian 
maxim was sufficient for him, 
and it made no allowance for 
national dignity or a policy 
of empire. The brain which 
refused to look beyond a 
monthly balance-sheet could 
not take a large view, and 
saw no 
empire beyond Manchester, 
no policy beyond a “ full 
breeches pocket.” Though by 
his own action England be- 
came dependent upon foreign 
countries for her supply 
of food, he saw no reason 
why a navy should be built 
to keep open the seas. When 
he first travelled abroad he was 
struck with what he thought 
the extravagance of the navy. 
“The cost of the Mediterranean 
Squadron,” said he, with the 
forethought of a bagman, “in 
proportion to the amount of 
trade it was employed to pro- 
tect, was as though a merchant 
should find that his traveller’s 
expenses for escort were to 
amount to 6s. 8d. in the pound 
on his sales.” This might be 


assuredly Cobden 
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true enough if hostile countries 
stood to one another merely 
in the relation of buyers and 
sellers ; but if Cobden had had 
his way, we should long ago 
have lost any trade of our 
own that was worth protect- 
ing. However, so sternly de- 
nationalised were his sympathies 
that he believed disarmament 
the natural corollary of free 
trade. When Sir Robert Peel 
had at last passed his famous 
measure, Bastiat, a French 
economist and Cobden’s friend, 
was gravely disappointed. It 
was not enough that the mar- 
kets of England were thrown 
wide open to French commerce. 
“What you have to show 
France above all else,” said 
Bastiat in an_ astounding 
letter, “is that freedom of 


exchange will cause the dis- 
appearance of those military 


perils which France appre- 
hends. England ought seri- 
ously to disarm.” It would 
be hard indeed to surpass the 
pedant naiveté of this French 
free-trader. It was not enough 
that England should surrender 
her markets,—she must sur- 
render herself as well, or 
France would ‘not believe in 
her sincerity. 

But while the policy which 
we should have pursued to- 
wards foreign countries de- 
manded our disarmament, so 
also did our colonial policy. 
Cobden denied that our de- 
pendencies oversea needed any 
protection. Doubtless he would 
have let our colonies go, in 
the same spirit in which he 
would have renounced India, 
or “thanked his stars that 
America had broke loose.” He 
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indignantly repudiated the ar- 
gument that ships of war were 
necessary to protect our colonial 
trade, and he had so little know- 
ledge of mankind as to believe 
that wealth and commerce were 
the real tests of a nation’s 
power in the eyes of its enemies. 
Which is to say that a traveller 
is safest from a highwayman 
when he carries most money in 
his pocket. The disarmament 
which he advocated was, of 
course, one-sided, like his free 
trade; but happily the country, 
which followed him innocently 
in quest of that costliest com- 
modity, cheap food, was not 
prepared to disband its army 
and to break up its ships of 
war at the bidding of a rival. 
Moreover, while Cobden would 
have preserved a friendly atti- 
tude to the Colonies, so long as 
they cost nothing, he had no 
doubt that our outpost on the 
Mediterranean should be handed 
back to Spain. England at 
Gibraltar was, for him, a 
spectacle of brute violence. 
“Upon no principle of moral- 
ity,” said he, “can this unique 
outrage upon the integrity of 
an ancient, powerful, and re- 
nowned nation be justified ; the 
example, if imitated, instead of 
being shunned universally, 
would throw all the nations of 
the earth into barbarous 
anarchy.” But it was the 
Indian Mutiny which inspired 
him to his highest flight of 
abnegation. He refused to 
regard the murderous out- 
break as a mutiny at all. 
In his eyes it was a rebellion 
and civil war, and he would 
have treated the natives who 
had tortured English women 
K 
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and children, not as criminals, 
but as belligerents. His fiercest 
indignation was amiably re- 
served for the victims of native 
outrage. “ Verily the sins of 
the fathers,” said he, “have 
been visited on the children to 
the third and fourth genera- 
tions.” When he read that the 
boats in which the garrison at 
Cawnpore were promised a safe 
passage had been treacherously 
sunk, and the survivors blown 
from the guns, he surmised 
that this was done in imita- 
tion of our treatment of the 
sepoys. “The last accounts,” 
he admitted to Mr Bright, 
“would lead one to fear that 
God is not favouring our cause, 
and that too many of our 
countrymen are meeting the 
fate that was intended for the 
natives.” Happily it is rare to 
find even a Radical politician 
who from his comfortable arm- 
chair will condone the slaughter 
of his countrymen and the hor- 
rible torture of his country- 
women ; and to find a parallel 
to Cobden we must go back to 
James Mill, in whose “just” 
mind another atrocity inspired 
the amiable reflection that had 
no black hole existed, those who 
perished in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta would have experi- 
enced a different fate. As for 
Cobden, he was content to 
besmirch his countrymen. He 
deplored that the English had 
inspired neither love nor respect 
in the Indian mind, which was 
pervaded, he was sure, by a 
fierce spirit of resentment not 
unmixed with contempt for the 
ruling class. But while he was 


ready enough to find excuses 
for the natives, he knew no 
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words too hard for the British 
officer. He, the poor officer, 
was deficient in moral and 
mental energy, and had long 
since surrendered the business 
of his regiment to the hands of 
natives. We do not suppose 
that Cobden ever troubled to 
read the faithful accounts of 
heroism which give a splendour 
even to this dark page of our 
history ; but it is unlikely that 
the consideration of facts would 
have changed his _ resolute 
opinion. Meanwhile, he had a 
very simple remedy to propose. 
His policy was to suppress the 
Mutiny, and then to scuttle. 
“It will be a happy day,” said 
he, “when England has not an 
acre of territory in continental 
Asia.” He was sternly con- 
vinced that we could neither 
govern India well nor continue 
to hold it permanently, no 
matter what reforms were 
carried out. Had he lived 
unto this time, what a splendid 
pro-Boer he would have made! 
The truth is, he misunderstood 
the temper of England as 
grossly as he underrated the 
courage of our soldiers. His 
commercial mind would not 
believe that a single English- 
man who had wife or child 
would ever again live in the 
interior of India. But in 
this respect, as in every other, 
Cobden’s prophecy was unful- 
filled. We hold India to-day 
with a firmness which he could 
never have anticipated, and 
despite his pessimism there 
still remain unnumbered Eng- 
lishmen brave enough to serve 
their country “beyond the 
range of our forts or the sound 
of the regimental drum.” 
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It is unlikely that any states- 
man of the future will advocate 
Cobden’s policy of disarmament 
and surrender. Indeed, it 
would be hardly worth while 
to record these excesses of 
Whiggism, were it not for 
Cobden’s posthumous influence. 
But when a man is thrust upon 
us as an authority, it is our 
plain duty to test his judgment 
in more subjects than one, and 
wherever you try Cobden he is 
found wanting. He, who was 
always ready to reproach his 
opponents with ignorance, was 
singularly lacking not only in 
the understanding of his com- 
patriots but in the sense of 
history. Yet want of know- 
ledge never counselled him to 
silence. He was as ready to 
give a final opinion upon foreign 
politics as upon the markets of 
Manchester. He was so deeply 


in love with his own dreams of 
peace, that he believed war was 
an impossibility. In 1849 he 
was perfectly convinced that 
France had no desire of con- 
quest, and that Napoleon was 


a man of peace. His sanguine 
mind pictured the whole world 
one vast Manchester, in which 
“the stream of commodities was 
allowed to flow freely,” and in 
which the manufacturers, the 
true salt of the earth, might 
collect mountains of gold, high 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Had this famous ideal of ledger 
and balance-sheet been realised, 
the working-man would have 
had as short a shrift as the land- 
owner. When Cobden wished 
to create a prejudice against the 
great landlords of England, he 
declared that high rents and 
uncertain tenure were driving 
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the labourers to emigrate, and 
thus depriving the country of 
its noblest citizens. But what 
was sauce for the goose was 
not sauce for the gander. 
While he thought that the 
farmer needed protection, he 
held that the mill-owner and 
his workmen should be left 
to fight it out. He hated 
Factory Acts as bitterly as 
he hated trades-unions. He 
would have permitted nothing 
to come between the manu- 
facturer and his profit. If it 
were necessary to restrict the 
hours of labour, the work- 
men should rely not upon 
Parliament, but upon their 
own efforts. Combination be- 
ing manifestly intolerable, the 
remedy of each man was 
plain: he should save £20 and 
emigrate to America. In other 
words, what was tyranny in 
a landowner was enterprise in 
a manufacturer. Indeed, those 
eager Radicals who believe 
that the teaching of Cobden 
is infallible would do well to 
remember his famous pro- 
nouncement upon workmen’s 
combinations. ‘Depend upon 
it,” said he, in the true accent 
of Manchester, “nothing can be 
got by fraternising with trades- 
unions. They are founded upon 
principles of brutal tyranny 
and monopoly. I would rather 
live under a Dey of Algiers 
than a Trade Committee.” 
But the worst of the Man- 
chester School was that it 
despised the elegance and the 
amenity of life. The distribu- 
tion of calicoes was, in its 
eyes, a far higher aim than 
beauty or happiness. The re- 
sponsibility of a great Empire 
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was as nothing compared to 
smoking chimneys and a roar- 
ing trade. The energy which 
could not show a quick and 
tangible return was misapplied. 
The duty of good government 
began and ended at home; and 
if the colonies were not profit- 
able, let them go. Tradition, 
history, association were in- 
significant beside the profit 
of a factory. Many men have 
held this sordid doctrine; no 
one has ever preached it with 
so fine a lack of humour as 
Richard Cobden. The Pyra- 
mids filled him with vexation 
as monuments of wasted labour, 
“Six millions of tons of stone, 
all shaped and fitted with skill, 
are here piled in a useless form. 
The third of this weight of 
material, and less than a tenth 
part of the labour, sufficed to 
construct the most useful public 
work in England —the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater.” Is it not 
magnificent? But happily the 
ancient Egyptians were not 
wholly engrossed by utility: 
they had also a sense of grand- 
eur and stateliness, and they 
have left us monuments which 
will outlast all the bales of 
calico that ever were sent out 
of the warehouses of Man- 
chester. 

And as Cobden was vexed 
with the Pyramids, he was 
sadly disappointed at the size 
of Attica and Sparta. He 
spoke foolishly concerning “the 
squabbles of their tribes, the 
wars of their villages, the 
geography of their rivulets 
and hillocks.” There was no 
room here, thought he, for a 
brisk trade in cotton goods; 
and the achievements of the 
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Greeks in the arts and sciences 
seemed trivial indeed to one 
who measured cities by their 
population and countries b 
their commerce. ‘What fa- 
mous puffers those old Greeks 
were!” Were they? If they 
were, they might boast of 
civilising the world, and of 
teaching all the nations of the 
earth the liberal lessons of 
literature and philosophy, law 
and science, sculpture and 
painting. But they did not 
believe that to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest was the last word 
of human morality: their own 
markets, moreover, must have 
been so small that even in 
their heyday they would not 
have been worth the serious 
attention of Manchester. And 
their rivers, or rather their 
rivulets, were they not con- 
temptible! Cobden once sallied 
out on a summer’s day to see 
the far-famed river Ilyssus, 
and he found it was no better 
than “the bed of a winter 
torrent.” Why, it wouldn’t 
have turned a mill, or floated 
a pleasure-boat. And there 
were the washerwomen of 
Athens “using every drop of 
water for their linen and 
such sanitary purposes.” It 
mattered nothing that Ats- 
chylus and Sophocles, Thu- 
cydides and Plato, had 
wandered by its marge, that 
it was imperishably associated 
with the greatest deeds and 
the greatest words known to 
us. It was small; it did 
not hum with industry; and 
therefore was only to be com- 
pared with the Mississippi 
in ridicule. Nor did the dis- 
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tinguished writers of Greece 
fare much better in Cobden’s 
regard than its rivulets, After 
all, of what account was the 
historian of the Peloponnesian 
War? He did not mark the 
rise and fall of markets ; he did 
not foresee the splendour of 
commerce; he was therefore 
not worthy the regard of a 
modern Radical. “It has been 
said,” observed Cobden, “that 
one copy of ‘The Times’ con- 
tains more useful information 
than the whole of the historical 
books of Thucydides, and I am 
inclined to think that that is 
strictly true.” It is a poor 
thing, this ideal of size and 
useful information, yet it is 
eminently characteristic of Cob- 
den, who was perfectly satisfied 
that the unknown was paltry, 
and that Manchester had spoken 
the last word of culture and 
refinement. But if Athens 
was the creation of “ puffers,” 
the English universities, which 
encouraged an interest in dead 
and gone villages, had not a 
word to say in their own de- 
fence. Cobden, for instance, 
paid an amiable visit to 
Oxford, and pronounced it 
“the largest investment for the 
smallest return of all the acad- 
emies in the world.” However, 
for once he checked his opinion 
by observation, and “ after see- 
ing some of the examinations, 
he was inclined to think that 
there is a greater effort required 
to face the ordeal than we 
For com- 


generally suppose.” 
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placent ingenuousness this ad- 


mission would be difficult to - 


beat. Who was Cobden, that 
he should judge “the effort 
required to face an ordeal” 
which he could but have dimly 
understood? And what would 
he have thought of a scholar 
who, without a day’s training, 
gave him his opinion upon 
cotton-printing ? 

But in one field Cobden was 
supreme. In political agitation 
he has had few equals. He 
manufactured votes with a 
skill which has been the 
despair of all his successors. 
He confessed in 1846 that 
“there were not 100 men in 
the Commons or 20 in the 
Lords who at heart were 
anxious for total repeal.” 
But he knew how to coerce 
them from the outside; he 
had not studied the career of 
O’Connell for nothing; and 
his ‘“forty-shilling freehold 
bludgeons” produced an effect 
far beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. And yet agitation with- 
out argument is not the safest 
of political weapons, and we 
believe that there are other 
things more estimable in the 
world than cheap food at home 
and closed markets abroad. 
Thus, out of his own mouth 
we have sketched the opinions 
of Richard Cobden, the man 
upon whose word we are 
asked to keep our Empire 
bound hand and foot, and we 
confess that we like not the 
security. 
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MR CHAMBERLAIN’S | first 
campaign has ended in triumph. 
Two electoral successes, which 
not even the cunning of a hos- 
tile press can explain away, 
appropriately coincided with a 
speech at Leeds, and gave the 
weight of popular authority to 
the courageous championship of 
a just cause. The result of the 


campaign, it need not be said, 
has been immeasurably to en- 
force MrChamberlain’s position. 
He has met the assaults of his 
opponents with the contempt 
of a born fighter, while he has 


conducted his own attack with 
@ spirit and cheerfulness which 
doubtless made the blows harder 
to bear. His mastery of details, 
his management of facts, prove 
the seriousness of his intention. 
He is no demagogue dealing in 
highly coloured generalities, but 
a statesman, who has neither 
avoided research nor shirked 
inquiry. Above all, he is not 
bound hard and fast by first 
principles. He does not mis- 
take a practical advantage, 
which must perforce shift and 
move with circumstances, for 
an unchanging moral law. He 
would enable the country to 
make the best use of its energies, 
and save it from the slavery of 
a pedant doctrine, which has 
long outlived its prudence or 
its profit. And he has set forth 


his case with so fine a lucidity, 
that its import is plain to all. 
Of course it is ever easier to 
believe than to think. The in- 
dolent man, content to murmur 
Cobden and pass on, saves him- 
self from not a little trouble: 
but Mr Chamberlain is arousing 
the indolent; he is showing 
that superstition is not the best 
guide in public affairs; and he 
has achieved this with so splen- 
did an energy that his battle is 
already more than half won. 
As if to prove his dislike of 
decayed superstitions, he opened 
his speech at Leeds with the 
proposition that Free Trade is 
not an inspired doctrine. One 
would have thought that this 
was self-evident, but the fidelity 
of the Free-Fooders to the name 
and fame of Cobden makes the 
statement a necessity. To the 
simple mind, unhampered by a 
blind faith, it would appear 
that the business of the country 
was a matter for practical dis- 
cussion; but the disciples of 
Cobden have decreed that the 
question of Free Trade may 
not be raised even in the timid- 
est of voices. But Mr Chamber- 
lain is blasphemous enough to 
believe that no policy may 
escape revision in a changing 
world, and that no policy needs 
more careful revision than that 
which was based on unredeemed 
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pledges and falsified predictions. 
In his opinion, therefore, it is 
time that we looked beyond 
Cobden, and examined the 
affairs of our country with our 
own eyes; and if we take the 
trouble to do this we shall dis- 
cover that England is fast losing 
her trade. The other side de- 
clares that our loss is due to 
the inefficiency of the British 
workman, but this Mr Chamber- 
lain indignantly denies, and 
with good reason, since the 
British workman in America or 
on the Continent is the best 
that may be had. The Free- 
Traders, however, have no 
doubts. The pro-Boer mind, 
which believed our army to be 
nothing more than a barbarous 
or helpless mob, can easily sup- 
port a doubtful argument with 
the “inefficiency of the British 
workman.” But never was 
there a more foolish remedy sug- 
gested for a dying trade than 
the schools of Charlottenburg. 
You might just as well recom- 
mend fresh air and a nourishing 
diet toadead man. Education 
is an admirable thing, but, as 
Mr Chamberlain has said, it 
cannot make our trading area 
larger than it is. However, 
the opponents of reform, in 
their zeal to confute Mr Cham- 
berlain, contradict themselves 
most handsomely. In the same 
breath they declare that the 
British workman is hopelessly 
inefficient, and that Great 
Britain was never so prosper- 
ous as to-day. Lord Rosebery, 
who not long since assured the 
country that it would be ruined 
if it did not instantly ac- 
quire the French and German 
tongues, is now content to 
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advise “commercial repose.” 


But conflicting remedies can- 
not all be right, and we be- 
lieve that Mr Chamberlain is 
absolutely just both in his 
diagnosis of the disease and 
in the cure which he proposes, 
He admits neither the ineffici- 
ency of the workman nor the 
stupidity of the manufacturer. 
He proves that the evils which 
beset the prosperity of Great 
Britain may be attributed to 
the altered conditions of inter- 
national commerce. “During 
the last thirty years,” says he, 
“and with increasing rapidity, 
our trade with the protected 
countries, our trade in manu- 
factures with the protected 
countries, has been decreas- 
ing, while at the same time 
their exports of manufactures 
to us, to the workshop of 
the world, have been increas- 
ing.” If Richard Cobden were 
alive to-day he would see 
that his prophecies were one 
and all false; but it is not 
likely that he would revise 
his ill-founded opinions. He 
would be content, no doubt, to 
murmur his familiar platitudes 
concerning the brotherhood of 
man and universal peace; and 
what Cobden would have done 
his disciples are doing to-day 
with a pitiful lack of logic and 
a total disregard of facts. 

But what is most admirable 
in Mr Chamberlain is his wide 
outlook. He sees, beyond his 
figures and his trades, an Im- 
perial ambition. In _ other 
words, he has reversed the 
process of Richard Cobden, for 
whom the immediate gain was 
the principal end, and who 
threw his highly coloured 
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pictures of fraternity into his 
peroration, because he wished 
to send his audiences away 
with a noble sentiment. Mr 
Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, desires, no less than 
the bogey against whom he is 
playing his game, to increase 
the prosperity of England. 
But beyond this prosperity he 
discerns the possibility of Im- 
perial Federation. He would 
employ our trade, not merely 
to increase our wealth, but to 
heighten our dignity and to 
strengthen our arms. As he 
insisted once more at Leeds, 
our Colonial trade has con- 
tinually increased, and, while 
this trade has increased, the 
distance between us and our 
Colonies has immeasurably de- 
creased. 


“ We have got rid of the provincial 
idea,” said he, “that the sea is an im- 
passable barrier to union. We see it 
now as the highway which connects 
us. The distance between, let us say, 
on the one hand, the Hudson Bay 
Territory, and, on the other hand, 
the Yukon, is greater than that be- 
tween this country and Canada. It 
would not take much longer now to 
go to Australia than it took our an- 
cestors some 100 or 150 years ago to 
go from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 
All is changing. Invention is mov- 
ing the world, and now there is no 
physical difference, no physical diffi- 
culty which prevents the federation 
of the British race.” 


Here, then—in this proximity— 
is the basis of Mr Chamberlain’s 
ideal. Let us realise that our 
Colonies are nearer to us, both 
in blood and interest, than 
the foreign countries which lie 
across the Channel. Let us 
give the Colonies the reciprocal 
preference which they demand. 
Nor is this a new policy. It 
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has been before the country so 
long that the least imaginative 
citizen might have accustomed 
himself to it. As long ago as 
1872 Mr Disraeli sketched in a 
few lines the policy which Mr 
Chamberlain is advocating to- 
day. “The self-government of 
the Colonies,” said he, “ when 
it was conceded, ought to have 
been conceded as part of the 
great policy of consolidation. 
It ought to have been accom- 
plished by an imperial tariff, 
by securities for the people of 
England for the enjoyment of 
the unappropriated lands which 
belonged to the sovereign as 
our trustee, and by a military 
code which should have pre- 
cisely defined the means and 
responsibilities by which the 
Colonies should have been de- 
fended, and by which, if neces- 
sary, this country should call 
for aid from the Colonies 
themselves.” In this remark- 
able passage Mr Disraeli 
sketched once and for al- 
ways the policy which should 
guide us in our relations with 
our Colonies, and he displayed 
that gift of prophecy which 
marks the real statesman, and 
in which Cobden was so miser- 
ably deficient. But Mr Dis- 
raeli did more than define his 
policy: he imposed it as a 
sacred obligation upon his suc- 
cessors. “In my opinion,” said 
he, “no Minister in this country 
will do his duty who neglects 
any opportunity of reconstruct- 
ing as much as possible our 
colonial empire, and of re- 
sponding to those distant sym- 
pathies which may become the 
source of incalculable strength 
and happiness to this land,” 
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It is a noble passage, and Mr 
Chamberlain, if he recall it, 
may feel a pride that he at 
least is doing his duty as the 
greatest of our modern states- 
men foresaw it. 

Mr Chamberlain’s ideal, then, 
is Mr Disraeli’s—imperial con- 
solidation accomplished by an 
imperial tariff,—and in this 
ideal there is nothing sordid. 
It is no longer a question of 
buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market. 
By binding our Colonies to the 
mother country we achieve far 
more than a mere commercial 
gain—we establish an Empire 
proof against the assault of 
all the world. And this lofty 
ambition is whittled away by 
Mr Chamberlain’s opponents 


into a big and little loaf. The 
champions of the working man, 
in truth, have small faith in 
the working man’s honour or 


patriotism. They would have 
us believe that their favourite 
had no other impulse save 
hunger. Now, a piece of 
mouldy bread may be the use- 
ful symbol of an electioneering 
dodge, but it is not flattering 
to the working man. Mr 
Morley, in his ‘Life of Glad- 
stone,’ has quoted an _ excel- 
lent warning from Aristotle’s 
Politics: To &mreiv mavtayo 
TO XPHolmov HKicTAa appoTTes 
Tots €XevOepois,—and it would 
be well if Mr Morley’s friends 
took to heart this excellent 
advice. Truly it does not befit 
the free man to keep his eye 
always upon what is profit- 
able; and we cannot think so 
meanly of the working man 
as to believe that he will de- 
cide a great political issue by 
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the size of a loaf. Of course 
his loaf is not likely to de- 
crease, and he may accept 
with an easy confidence Mr 
Chamberlain’s assertion that 
the cost of living will, under 
a preferential tariff, remain 
the same. But even if his 
loaf shrink, even if the cost 
of living rise, is he so mean- 
souled a citizen that he would 
prefer his immediate and paltry 
gain to the ultimate grandeur 
of his race? 

But there is nothing so 
curious in political controversy 
as the contempt in which the 
Radical holds the working man, 
whom he would make his dupe. 
The working man, says his 
patron, may enjoy the privi- 
leges of citizenship, but he may 
not share its responsibilities. 
In other words, he is free to 
vote; he is not free to play his 
part, however small it may be, 
in supporting the Empire. As 
no theory can be more con- 
temptuous than this, so none 
can be more immoral. To de- 
prive a citizen of a justified 
pride in his country, to declare 
him unfit to pay his mite to the 
treasury, is more insulting than 
to rob him of the franchise, 
while at the same time it takes 
away a wholesome incentive to 
toil. As Mr Chamberlain told 
the working men of Leeds, they, 
“like all other Englishmen, 
ought to be willing to make a 
sacrifice, if necessary, for a great 
end, for a great cause.” He 
declared, with perfect truth, 
that the unity of the Empire 
was of as much importance to 
them as to anybody else or any 
other class; and for our part 
we cannot despise the working 
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man so bitterly as to drive him 
without the pale of honourable 
citizenship with nothing to 
palliate the indignity save a 
big loaf. Thus Mr Chamberlain 
has brought his first campaign 
to an end, and with a dignified 
appeal to working men. For 
them, indeed, the outlook is 
serious. If, for the sake of a 
superstitious reverence for an 
outworn policy, we surrender 
our trade, there will be nothing 
left for the working man save 
emigration. England, once the 
home of enterprise and industry, 
will degenerate into a museum 
of antiquities: it will become, 
like Greece or Holland, a para- 
dise of museum-touts and hotel- 
keepers; it will be forced to 
live upon the past, with an 
ignoble present, and a dim, 
degraded future. For a living 
state there is nothing so noble 
as a great tradition; but even 
our own tradition of a thousand 
years will be small comfort to 
us if we surrender our national 
life, merely that we may curry 
favour with America, or take a 
Pecksniffian pride in a faded 
and sentimental doctrine. 


But in our anxiety to enjoy 
the blessings of cheap labour 
as well as of cheap food, we 
have opened our ports not 
merely to the surplus manu- 
factures but to the surplus 
population of foreign countries. 
In other words, we permit our 
rivals to dump men as well as 
goods, and the question of alien 
immigration clamours for solu- 
tion. But here again the senti- 
mental politician answers ac- 
cording toa formula. Foreign 
immigrants, he will tell you, 
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have helped in the past to 
establish the industries of Eng- 
land, and therefore we ought 
to encourage the destitute ad- 
venturers of Eastern Europe 
to overcrowd the East of Lon- 
don. It is true that in the 
Middle Ages many a skilled 
artisan landed in England, 
there to ply his trade and 
to instruct the native Briton 
in the secrets of his craft. As 
late as the end of the seventeenth 
century this immigration of 
skilled workmen and _ thrifty 
artisans went on. The Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes 
enriched England, while it 
impoverished France, and we 
would not for a moment under- 
rate the services rendered to 
Great Britain in arms and arts 
by the discarded Protestants 
of France. Their names are 
written upon our roll of fame, 
and they have proved them- 
selves both loyal citizens and 
distinguished soldiers. But 
during the last twenty years 
immigrants of another kind 
have crossed the Channel. 
Many thousands of aliens, 
driven by harsh enactments 
from Russia, Poland, or Rou- 
mania, have found shelter 
amongst us, without let or 
hindrance. They arenot themost 
desirable acquisition. Their 
standard of comfort is low; 
their needs are easily satisfied. 
If only they get a footing in 
London, they will live as close 
as sheep in a pen; and being 
inured to hardship from the 
cradle, they will find a margin 
of profit in what for the English- 
man is mere starvation. While 
they profit themselves by 4 
change of domicile, they inflict 
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many grievous burdens upon 
the places where they congre- 
gate. Among them are many 
criminals, anarchists, and pros- 
titutes, who increase the work 
of our magistrates and police- 
men. Many of them, being 
paupers, demand relief of the 
law, and so increase the local 
rates. Moreover, wherever they 
gather they remain separate by 
custom and language from their 
neighbours, and thus create a 
kind of imperium in imperio. 
Confessing no debt to the land 
which grants them a free hospit- 
ality, they deal only with the 
tradesmen of their own kind, 
and by the ingenious system of 
“key-money ”’ which they have 
introduced, they have driven 
many of the native inhabitants 
into the streets. 

Such is the indictment, and 
it must be confessed that it is 
most of it true. Nor is the 
evil diminishing. In 1901 there 
were 286,925 aliens in the 
United Kingdom, half of whom 
were found in London, and 
almost one-fifth of whom were 
packed into the single borough 
of Stepney. These figures are 
astonishing enough ; but it is 
as well not to exaggerate the 
truth. There are as yet only 
two countries, Sweden and 
Spain, which may boast so 
small a proportion of aliens to 
the total population as Eng- 
land. At the same time, since 
legislation must regard the 
future as well as the present, it 
should be remembered that the 
increase is steadily preserved, 
and that there is no reason to 
expect a diminution. How, 
then, are we to deal with this 
growing evil? At present we 
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do nothing. The ports of Eng- 
land are as wide open to the 
destitute Jew who has been 
thrust out of Russia as to the 
corn and cotton of America, 
and, alone among the civil- 
ised nations of the world, we 
make no attempt to con- 
trol the influx. We ask no 
questions as to money, char- 
acter, or ability. As, for many 
years, we have shaped our com- 
mercial policy by a supersti- 
tion, so it pleases us by a super- 
stition, equally pestilent, to 
believe that every man, what- 
ever his race or creed, is free to 
do what he likes directly he 
sets foot on English soil. In 
other words, we have been for 
many years the philanthropists 
of Europe. We have supported 
with a kind of foolish pride a 
vast workhouse for the desti- 
tute of other countries; for, 
though we may boast a smaller 
proportion of aliens to natives 
than the rest of the world, we 
have still the worst of the bar- 
gain, since we take whoever 
comes, and ask no questions. 
But at last our legislators have 
been persuaded to display some 
interest in this pressing ques- 
tion, and two responsible states- 
men have promised that hence- 
forth the State shall control 
the immigration of aliens into 
this country. After all, we 
demand no more than that we 
should enjoy a privilege which 
Jersey has claimed for many 
years. We shall return to his 
own country any alien who 
within two years of his arrival 
proves himself either a criminal 
or a person of notoriously bad 
character; we shall banish 
any alien who is convicted of 
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felony or misdemeanour; and 
we shall prohibit our unwel- 
come guests from taking up 
their abode in an overcrowded 
quarter. These restrictions are 
neither harsh nor unreasonable ; 
and though their imposition 
will not be easy, their difficulty 
should not deter us from at- 
tempting to keep England for 
the English, and from recognis- 
ing that we owe a greater debt 
to our own countrymen than to 
the straylings from Russia, 
which in revenge resolutely 
closes its door against the in- 
truder. 


Yet though we have every 
right to deplore the influx of 
destitute aliens into England, 
there was a time when we our- 
selves were the most courageous 
and persistent emigrants upon 
earth. We hoisted our flag in 
the most inaccessible corners of 
the New and Old World. We 
sailed the untravelled seas, and 
endured the hardships of savage 
lands. Not only did our valiant 
ancestors discover unknown 
continents; with their maps 
and charts they showed the 
way to other adventurers, thus 
sharing the secrets of the deep 
with all men. But they did 
not leave their homes, these 
hardy ancestors of ours, to dis- 
possess their civilised neigh- 
bours of a living. It was a 
true spirit of enterprise which 
drove them abroad, the love of 
the unknown, the hope of the 
magnificent. And nothing can 
be a pleasanter contrast to the 
dull statistics of destitute aliens 
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than the splendid record of 
emigration contained in Hak- 
luyt’s ‘Voyages,’ recently re- 
printed. For this great work, 
the prose epic of England, as 
Froude called it, is a pan of 
praise to English valour and 
adventure. Written more than 
three centuries ago, it remains 
the finest relation of voyages 
which our literature has to 
show. It was the one achieve- 
ment of Hakluyt’s life, and 
sufficient to establish an im- 
perishable reputation. He was 
but a youth, and one of her 
Majesty’s scholars at West- 
minster, “that fruitful nursery,” 
when he resolved upon what 
was to be the work of his life. 
It was his hap to visit the 
chamber of Mr Richard Hak- 
luyt, his cousin, a gentleman of 
the Middle Temple, and there 
he found lying open upon his 
board certain books of cosmo- 
graphy with a universal map. 
His mind was made up: hence- 
forth he “would by God’s 
assistance prosecute that know- 
ledge and kind of literature, 
the doors whereof were (after a 
sort)so happily open before him.” 

So it was that an accident 
persuaded Gibbon to give his 
life to the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. He hap- 
pened, while yet a boy in the 
library of Stourhead, upon a 
book which rather irritated 
than appeased his curiosity. 
He was immersed in the passage 
of the Goths over the Danube, 
“when the summons of the 
dinner-bell reluctantly dragged 
him from his intellectual feast.” 





1 The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the 


English Nation, By Richard Hakluyt. 


Glasgow : Maclehose. 
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For all those, then, who love 
good literature, the chamber 
in the Middle Temple, where 
Hakluyt first caught sight 
of a universal map, and the 
stately library of Stourhead, 
in which Gibbon discovered 
the continuation of Eachard’s 
Roman History, should be 
equally famous. And Hak- 
luyt, like Gibbon, once in- 
spired, never turned away from 
the purpose of his life. He 
thought no labour too great, if 
only he might reach the height 
of his ambition, and he was the 
more readily pricked on to his 
task because, when he crossed 
the Narrow Seas, he found 
other nations miraculously ex- 
tolled for their enterprise by 
sea, but the English exceedingly 
condemned for their sluggish 
security, and continual neglect 
of the like attempts. ‘“ After 
great charges,” then, “and in- 
finite cares, after many watch- 
ings, toils, and travails, and 
wearying out of his weak body,” 
Hakluyt brought his master- 
piece to a conclusion, and cele- 
brated in stately prose the 
prowess of England. In Eliza- 
beth’s age the world was yet 
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young, and the captains of 
whom Hakluyt wrote were as 
reckless as schoolboys, yet 
brave as heroes. They sailed 
wherever fortune led them, 
happy only if they might set 
foot upon untrodden ground, 
or thwart the Spaniard. Yet 
withal they displayed a barbaric 
tasteforsplendour. Theyloved 
the courts of strange emperors 
as they loved the open sea. 
They are never so happy as 
when they are describing the 
glitter of gold and jewels; but, 
on the other hand, they do not 
shrink from tragedy, and it 
vould be difficult to match the 
terror of Penguin Island, as 
described in Cavendish’s last 
voyage, elsewhere in literature. 
But wherever the subjects of 
Elizabeth journeyed, to “Gui- 
ana, whose rich feet are mines 
of gold,” or to “rich Mexico, 
the seat of Montezuma,” they 
acquitted themselves like men ; 
they laid the foundations of 
the great empire, which is our 
heritage; and we shall be false 
to our splendid tradition if we 
do not defend it against the 
assaults of pedants and pro- 
fessors. 
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ANY passenger, southward 
bound by the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway, look- 
ing from the right side of the 
carriage as the train crosses 
the Doon between the stations 
of Dalrymple and Cassilis, may 
notetheriver run darkling under 
a wooded cliff, sweeping in a 
sickle bend round a flat “holm” 
or meadow-land. Many cen- 
turies ago, before Saxon speech 
became current in Ayrshire, 
this fertile piece of land re- 
ceived in the Gaelic the descrip- 
tive name of dal-chruim-puil, 
the land-portion or farm of the 
bending water. Time went on; 
civilisation imposed upon land- 
owners the obligation of written 
titles, and clerks had to express 
phonetically in modern charac- 


ters the sound of ancient place- 
names, framed in a language 
that had passed away. This 
one they wrote “ Dalrimpill,” 
a most successful attempt, re- 
presenting exactly the sound of 


the primitive Gaelic. People 
got through the business of liv- 
ing without surnames till well 
on in the fourteenth century. 
When these could be dispensed 
with no longer, the readiest and 
commonest expedient of country 
gentlemen was to assume the 
name of the lands they owned, 
to be handed down as the 
family surname. There is no 
evidence of what race was 
Adam de Dalrimpill who died 
in the year 1300, save that the 
names of his son Gilchrist and 
his grandson Malcolm indicate 
Gaelic descent. The said Mal- 
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colm divided his barony between 
his sons John and Roland, who, 
in their turn, resigned the lands 
in favour of another Celtic lord, 
to wit, John Kennedy of Dun- 
ure, ancestor of the present 
Marquess of Ailsa. The resig- 
nations of the two halves of 
the barony were confirmed by 
charters of Robert IJ. in 1371 
and 1377 respectively. 

Now the new owner of Dal- 
rymple was provided already 
with a surname, that of his 
clan Kennedy, shortly to be- 
come all-powerful in the south- 
west; wherefore John and 
Roland de Dalrimpill, in part- 
ing with their patrimonial 
acres, retained the family name 
derived therefrom. History is 
mute concerning the subse- 
quent fortune of Roland, nor 
is it known that he left de- 
scendants; but John had a son 
or grandson, William de Dal- 
rymple, who, in 1450, mar- 
ried Agnes Kennedy, heiress 
of Stair- Montgomery, and 
founded the long line of Dal- 
rymple of Stair. From that 
time forward, successive lairds 
and cadets of the house took 
the part in affairs befitting 
their respectable rank and 
standing; their names recur 
frequently, tossed about in the 
stormy annals of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, 
closely associated with those 
of their numerous and power- 
ful kinsmen, the Kennedys; 
rendering them military ser- 
vice in their incessant feuds, 
and receiving protection, pa- 
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tronage, and profitable mar- 
riages in return. 

But towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, the Ken- 
nedys had risen to such a 
degree of power as enabled 
them to indulge in civil war 
among themselves. The mighty 
sept was rent by one of the 
cruellest faction feuds recorded 
in Scottish history. The leader 
of one side was John, fifth Earl 
of Cassilis, that of the other 
being his brother Hew, Master 
of Cassilis, ably seconded by 
Kennedy, Laird of Bargany. 
The feud ran the usual course 
—raiding, arson, and murder 
repaid by murder, arson, and 
raiding—until the snowy Yule- 
tide of 1596, when a bloody 
encounter took place near 
Maybole between the Earl’s 
forces and those of Bargany. 
The latter was slain and his 
men were put to flight, among 


them being Thomas, brother of 
the laird of Stair—for the Dal- 
rymples had taken side with 


the Master of Cassilis. Not 
long after this, the victorious 
Earl was riding into Galloway, 
when, meeting the aforesaid 
Thomas upon the Brig of 
Girvan, straightway he had 
him seized and hanged “besyd 
the yett of Craigneill.” The 
chronicler of the Kennedys re- 
gretfully records that Thomas 
was “ane pretty little manne 
and werry kynd. He was ane 
manne that had never offendit 
manne”—the terrible Earl al- 
ways excepted. 

Blood for blood being the 
code of the day, kindly Thomas 
Dalrymple was speedily avenged 
by Mure of Cloncaird, who rode 
to the House of the Inch in 
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Galloway, and there s.ew the 
Earl’s master of the works. 
But time had far ampler repar- 
ation in store. Bit by bit, the 
sway of the Kennedys ebbed 
away from Galloway ; acre by 
acre their lands passed to other 
owners; step by step the 
Dalrymples gained ground in 
that province, until James 
Dalrymple of Stair, eighth in 
descent from the first William 
de Dalrimpill, laird of Stair, 
made the name illustrious by 
his eminence as a lawyer and 
judge. Appointed a Lord of 
Session in 1657 by Protector 
Cromwell, he was confirmed 
in that office by Charles II. 
at the Restoration, and created 
a baronet in 1664. In 1671 
he rose to be President of the 
Court of Session: ten years 
later affairs took a turn ad- 
verse to one of his creed, re- 
ligious and political; he was 
removed from office, and 
sought shelter in Holland. 
Returning in 1688 with William 
of Orange, he became the first 
Lord President after the Revol- 
ution, and in 1690 was created 
Viscount Stair, and Baron 
Glenluce and Stranraer. These 
subsidiary titles were signifi- 
cant of the measure wherein 
Dalrymple of Stair had sup- 
planted the ancient oppressors 
of his house, for Glenluce and 
Stranraer were towns in the 
very heart of the territory once 
owned by the Earl of Cassilis, 
and the House of the Inch or 
Castle Kennedy now stands a 
roofless ruin, a romantic feature 
in the pleasure-grounds of the 
principal residence of the 
Dalrymples. Bargany, too, has 
become Dalrymple territory by 
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the marriage of the late Earl 
of Stair with the heiress of the 
Hamiltons who succeeded the 
Kennedys in possession. 

Supreme though he rose to 
be as a lawyer, it may be 
doubted whether the name and 
fame of Viscount Stair ever 
reached so many distant lands 
as the tragedy of his daughter 
Janet, whose story, as the 
Bride of Lammermoor, woven 
into undying romance by the 
Wizard of the North, has been 
translated into almost every 
European language. 

Through two succeeding cen- 
turies Fortune has not ceased 
to smile upon this great Whig 
house, nor have her favours 
fallen upon unworthy heads. 
To run over the services ren- 
dered by the Dalrymples to 
the State in diplomacy, at the 
bar, on the bench, in the pro- 
fession of arms, and in litera- 
ture, would be to borrow liber- 
ally from the pages of history. 
Yet the personality of the 
tenth Earl of Stair, upon 
whom the grave has lately 
closed, merits more than pass- 
ing comment. Not upon his 
public acts is it so good to 
dwell (albeit upon these fitting 
eulogy might be spoken) as 
upon the stalwart, simple, and 
kindly character revealed to 
friends and neighbours in every 
rank of life—upon the example 
consistently set of the right 
bearing of a great territorial 
lord. 

Beginning active life as a 
Guardsman, John Dalrymple 
wrested the county of Wigtown 
from the Tories by six votes in 
1841, and held the seat for fifteen 
years, retiring, by acceptance 
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of the Chiltern Hundreds, in 
1856. During fifty-two years 
he was Lord - Lieutenant of 
Wigtownshire, continuing to 
hold that office till his death ; 
for seven-and-twenty years he 
held also the Lieutenancy of 
Ayrshire, which he resigned in 
1897. For thirty-four years 
Lord Stair was Governor of 
the Bank of Scotland, and for 
three years—1869-71—he rep- 
resented the Crown as Lord 
High Commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland. Chair- 
man of the Wigtownshire 
County Council from its crea- 
tion, his last public act, four 
days before his fatal illness, 
was to preside over its de- 
liberations, and this with an 
alert vigour seldom manifested 
by one in his eighty-fifth year. 

Lord Stair was a staunch 
Whig, as befitted one of his 
descent ; but although he sup- 
ported Mr Gladstone in his 
first Mid-Lothian campaign, he 
sternly refused to follow him 
in his ill-starred enterprise 
against the Irish Union. Few, 
if any, peers have exerted more 
puissant territorial influence in 
party politics—not by election- 
eering pressure, but by legiti- 
mate force of example and as 
the result of the respect he had 
earned for his opinions. In no 
part of the United Kingdom 
did Liberal Unionism take 
greater effect at the general 
election of 1886 than in the 
south and west of Scotland. 
Lord Stair’s sense of party 
discipline must have been sorely 
tried before he could bring him- 
self to break away from his 
leader;—in all right sense he 
was a good party man; but 
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when he saw that leader guid- 
ing the party astray, he was 
not one of those who merely 
shrug their shoulders and hang 
back : he threw his whole might 
into the movement of resistance. 
Never was there a man whose 
crest, a rock, and whose motto, 
“Firm,” more aptly fitted his 
character. This was mani- 
fested in a striking degree 
when the Conservative Lord 
Lytton and the Liberal Lord 
Rosebery contested for the 
Lord Rectorship of Glasgow 
University. Each candidate 
secured a majority in two 
“nations,” which left the issue 
to be decided by the casting 
vote of Lord Stair as Chan- 
cellor. Lord Rosebery had 
scored the larger aggregate of 
votes; he was a distinguished 
member of that political party 
in which Lord Stair had served 
so long and actively; but the 
contest had been waged on 
avowedly party lines: Lord 
Stair was loyal to his prin- 
ciples, and gave the casting 
vote in favour of the Unionist 
candidate. 

Yet might Lord Stair have 
exercised all the social magnet- 
ism of affluence, have used all 
legitimate influence, in support 
of his political convictions, have 
discharged with credit all the 
legislative and administrative 
duties intrusted to him—have 
fulfilled, in short, to the utmost 
the hereditary and personal 
obligations incumbent upon one 
in his exalted station, without 
causing his countrymen to feel 
that by his death there has 
been removed an individuality 
almost unique. The dignity of 
his position, so worthily up- 
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held, and the unfailing dis- 
charge of its duties unto ex- 
treme old age, must have en- 
sured for him a full meed of 
respect; but it wanted some- 
thing far more rare than these 
to attach to him the singular 
affection which he won from all 
who enjoyed his intercourse. 
There was something infinitely 
refreshing in his bluff, down- 
right conversation, revealing 
the simple, manly nature, un- 
tainted by any trace of self- 
consciousness or arrogance of 
rank, Meet him where you 
might—in his own hospitable 
house, in a London street, at 
a board meeting—he always 
seemed to carry with him some- 
thing of the open air. In every 
dealing with him, men felt that 
they had to do with a man— 


‘‘ The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that.” 


And how Lord Stair loved 
Scotland! For many of his 
later years he never was will- 
ingly away from it for more 
than a few days. A _ great 
landowner, his estates and the 
welfare of those who lived 
upon them were his constant 
care. No man was more thor- 
oughly versed in national lore, 
none had a more exquisite sense 
of Scottish humour, none could 
tell Scottish stories with better 
effect, and perhaps none now 
living had so many to tell. 

Lord Stair will be sorely 
missed, and for long. So many 
persons of different generations 
had grown up familiar with his 
rugged countenance, marred as 
it was by the loss of an eye 
in shooting, with his slightly 
stooping figure and kindly 
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smile, that it seems as though 
a feature has been lost from 
Scottish landscape. Among 
the stories he used to tell 
with great zest was one in 
his own experience. Many 
years ago, when he was still 
Viscount Dalrymple, a neigh- 
bouring laird in Galloway hap- 
pened to die—a man of ancient 
lineage and considerable prop- 
erty, but without any title to 
peculiar distinction above his 
fellows. The tenants of this 
gentleman, having resolved to 
erect a monument to his mem- 
ory, appointed a deputation to 
wait upon the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lord Dalrymple, to solicit a 
subscription. They were duly 
received, and stated their case. 
Lord Dalrymple replied that 
he had always felt a great 
regard for Mr , and was 


extremely sorry to lose so good 
a neighbour: at the same time 


he could not think that Mr 
had done anything to de- 
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serve a public memorial, and he 
must decline to subscribe any- 
thing. The deputation, having 
tried hard to persuade his lord- 
ship to reconsider his decision, 
but in vain, rose to withdraw. 
They filed silently from the 
room ; but the last man, paus- 
ing with his hand on the door, 
fired this parting shot— 

“Vara weel, my lord; yell 
no subscribe to oor laird’s 
monument the day. Maybe 
the day’ll come when ye’'ll be 
wantin’ a monument yersel’, 
and maybe ye'll no get it!” 

Whether stone and bronze 
shall be employed or not to 
commemorate the Earl of Stair 
seems a light matter for those 
who knew the man. Lzegit 
monumentum cere perennius: 
his memory will long be cher- 
ished by his countrymen as 
the very type of a kindly 
Scottish gentleman. 


REQUIESCAT ! 
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